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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


Section 1. The name of this Association shall be THE 
CatHotic EpucaTIoNAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 

Section 1. The objeet of this Association shall be to keep 
in the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction 
and training as the basis of morality and sound education, and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of codperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III. 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and 
elects its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its 
regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 

ix 








x CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS. 

SEcTION I. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice-Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General ; a Treasurer General, and an Executive Board, 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers and the Presi- 
dents of the Departments, and two other members elected froin 
each Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the 
annual meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, 
unless otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL. 

Section 1. The President General shall be elected annu- 
ally by ballot in a general meeting of the Association. 

Src. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the board, and whenever a majority 
of the board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE VICE-PRESIDENTS GENERAL. 


SecTIon 1. The Vice-Presidents General, one from each 
Department, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of 
the Association. In the absence of the President General, the 
First Vice-President General shall perform his duties. In the 
absence of the President General and First Vice-President Gen- 
eral, the duties of the President General shall be performed by 
the Second Vice-President General; and in the absence of all 
these, the Third Vice-President General shall perform the duties. 
In the absence of the President General and all Vice-Presidents 
General, a pro tempore chairman shall be selected by the Asso- 
ciation on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 








CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL. 

Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the 
general meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. 
He shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the 
Association and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give hond for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at 
the meetings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER GENERAL. 

Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian 
of all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may 
be directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees 
of the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when 
certified by the President General and Secretary General, acting 
with the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make an an- 
nual report to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the 
faithful discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall have the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the Association which shall take place 
annually. It shall have power to make regulations concerning the 
writing, reading and publishing of the papers of the meetings of 
the Association. 











xii CONSTITUTION. 


Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Associa- 
tion. The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the 
Departments shall be paid from the Association treasury under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for car- 
rying on the work of the Association. 


Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. It 
shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General, and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all va- 
cancies occurring among its members. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 
ARTICLE X. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the ob- 
jects of this Association may be admitted to membership on pay- 
ment of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles 
the member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy 
of the publications of the Association issued after admission into 
the Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several departments. 


ARTICLE XI. 
MEETINGS. 


SECTION I. Meetings of the Association shall be held at 
such time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 

ARTICLE XIII. 
BY-LAWS, 

SECTION 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its body. 




















INTRODUCTION. 


fa HE FourtTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC EpuCcA- 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, was held 
at Milwaukee, Wis., on July 9, 10, 11, 1907. The meeting was 
characterized by a spirit of deep earnestness, and was productive 
of much good. A constitution which had been tried for four 
years was adopted as the permanent constitution of the Associa- 
tion. The Association has had a slow, steady and substantial 
growth, and it has now a place of recognized importance in the 
Catholic life of America. 

The position of the Church in the United States in the matter 
of education is one of peculiar advantage, and, in comparison with 
the position of the church in other countries, must be regarded as 
specially fortunate and providential. Under our form of govern- 
ment, the Church has had a prosperous and marvelous growth, 
which is a living evidence that the well-being of the Catholic 
Church is compatible with republican institutions. The Church 
has been free to follow her own spirit and traditions in educa- 
tion. She has had the control of her own children. She has 
developed a vast educational work in this country, which, under 
Providence, is the bulwark of her own strength and one of the 
safeguards of the institutions of our country. The work has been 
built up at the cost of great sacrifice, but a consideration of the 
conditions of Catholic education in other countries makes us feel 
that independence in the all important matter of Christian educa- 
tion is worth all that it costs. 

We cannot be unmindful, however, that the splendid advan- 
tages which the Church in this country enjoys in the prosecution 
and development of her educational work, might easily be wrested 
from us. Our Catholic educational system is a precious in- 
heritance which we receive from the past, and it should be handed 
over in its integrity to the future generations; but the mainte- 
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nance of our advantages and the preservation of our educational 
freedom require unceasing and prudent vigilance. 

The existence of our system and its future prosperity are 
dependent on certain important conditions. 

The education which we impart must, first of all, be 
thorough. Thoroughness of Catholic educational work implies 
a system grounded on Catholic principles, regulated by Catholic 
standards, and governed by Catholic ideals. The work done in 
our schools and colleges should be superior in quality. Our 
system must abide by the test of results, and while we must show 
results in secular branches equal to those in other schools, the re- 
sults will be measured principally in moral character, devotion to 
our Catholic faith and uprightness of citizenship. Through these 
qualities our system will be able to withstand every criticism, 
and will take deeper and deeper root in the affections and 
loyalty of our Catholic people. The more evidence they see of 
thorough work, the more will they feel compensated for the sac- 
rifices they have made, and be stimulated to generosity in support 
of their schools. 

Secular educators, and those charged with the responsibility 
of administering the vast work of public instruction in the United 
States, naturally seek the solution of their problems and relief 
from their difficulties in public legislation. The legislation bear- 
ing on education enacted each year in the several states, has a 
direct and often an unfavorable effect on Catholic interests. In 
many cases the promoters of these measures are merely seeking 
the best means of improving their own conditions, and have no 
thought of the effect of the measures they favor on other educa- 
tional interests. If they meet with no protest in the advancement 
of their schemes, they assume that there is no objection. There 
is, moreover, an undoubted influence in educational activity, often 
unconsciously operating, tending toward the elimination of all 
religious influence, the centralization of educational work, and 
the state monopoly of education. 

It is,a sacred duty of Catholic educators to maintain with 
persistent vigor the principle of liberty of education, and to safe- 
guard the right of Catholic educational work to an equal stand- 
ing before the law. This is not only a matter of our own self- 
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preservation, but a service we owe the republic. In pursuance 
of this duty we need the united support and influence of every 
Catholic educational institution and of every pastor, teacher and 
layman who has the welfare of Catholic education at heart. We 
need to stand as a united body, to keep the correct statement of 
our aims and our principles before the public, and to maintain 
our rights with courage and determination. 

The future welfare of Catholic education is inseparably con- 
nected with the welfare of Catholic higher education. If there 
were no Catholic higher education in America, in a generation 
there would not be much Catholic educational work of any kind. 
If the Catholic college were to disappear, it is likely that the 
Catholic elementary school would soon follow. It is a matter of 
the most urgent importance to the whole educational system to 
strengthen and extend the work of our higher institutions of 
learning, and to develop to their full efficiency our system of 
Catholic academies, high schools, colleges and universities. 

These considerations were dominant in the papers and dis- 
cussions of the Fourth Annual Meeting. It is the purpose of the 
Catholic Educational Association to keep the common interests 
of Catholic education before the minds of all. It is the means 
by which all Catholic educators can unite their energies in a 
common cause, and these annual meetings of the Association are 
beginning to be looked upon as among the most hopeful signs of 
the Church in America. 





MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Wasuineton, D. C., November 14, 1906. 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association was held at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, November 14, 1906. The 
meeting was called to order at 11 a. m. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 


The Secretary stated that the annual report was in press 
and would soon be ready for distribution. He recommended that 
2000 copies be printed. - 

He recommended that circulars be sent to priests and sisters 
inviting them to join the Association. 

The report of the Secretary was adopted. 


The report of the Treasurer was read and, on motion, 
adopted, 

It was moved and seconded that the second annual meeting 
of the Association be held in Milwaukee. Carried. 

It was also decided to hold the meeting on July 9, to 11, if 
this should be agreeable to the wishes of Archbishop Messmer. 
Subjects for the annual meeting were discussed. The Board took 
a recess until 3 p. m. 

A telegram of congratulation was sent to Bishop Walsh, of 
Portland. 


A committee, consisting of Rt. Rev. Mgr. O’Connell, Very 
Rev. Jas. A. Burns and Rev. F. W. Howard, was appointed to 
make arrangements for the annual meeting and authorized to 
codperate with the Milwaukee committee. 


It was the opinion of the Executive Board that it is desir- 
able to have a public meeting if found feasible. The question of 
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-having a general meeting on the first evening was left to the com- 
mittee on arrangements. — 

A letter from Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., was read. 

In regard to resolutions, it was the sense of the board that 
there should be one Committee on Resolutions for the Associa- 
tion, to be named by the President General in meeting, and that 
each Department was free to frame its own resolutions, 

At 4:45 p. m. the meeting adjourned. 


: MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 8, 1907. 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association was held at Marquette University on Monday, 
July 8, 1907, at 3 p. m. The meeting was opened with prayer. 
There were present the following members: Rt. Rev. D. J. 
O’Connell, D. D.; Very Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A.; Rev. John 
A. Conway, S. J.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Very Rev. 
D. J. Flynn, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, Very Rev. J. A. 
Connolly, V. G., and Rev. F. W. Howard. 

The minutes of the last meeting were approved. 

The committee on program presented the program of exer- 
cises that had been prepared, and on motion it was adopted as the 
order of the sessions of the annual meeting. 

The Secretary’s report was read. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL. 


The Association has made substantial progress during the 
past year. It has come to be recognized as a powerful influence 
in bringing the various departments of our educational work into 
harmonious relations, There is a new interest in Catholic edu- 
cation, not only among Catholic educators, but among Catholic 
people as well. The Association is helping to form a good, sound 
educational opinion among Catholic educators, and is doing much 
to cultivate regard for Catholic standards in educational work and 
a devotion for Catholic ideals. In this will its chief good consist. 

The Secretary’s office has been the center through which the 
necessary mailing, correspondence and details of management 
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have been arranged. The Secretary takes this occasion to thank 
the President General for the interest, the promptness and the en- 
couragement which has been shown in everything pertaining to 
the work of the Secretary’s office. 

During the past year 2000 reports were printed. Many cir- 
culars were sent out at various times, and a system of codpera- 
tion with priests in the various dioceses was introduced. Five 
thousand copies of Dr. McSweeney’s paper were printed, 2000 
copies of Father Conway’s and a number of others. 

Information in regard to the Association has been more 
widely circulated than before, and the movement shows a healthy 
and steady growth. 

The Secretary recommends that the Publication Committee 
be continued, as it can be a valuable feature in the work of the 
Association. The work of this committee was arranged by cor- 
respondence during the past year. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Executive Board, 
the Secretary has acted as collecting agent outside the time of 
annual meeting, and all receipts have been turned over to the 
Treasurer General, 


A system of books and membership record are now kept in 
the Secretary’s office. 


The Secretary respectfully urges that there be a final action 
on the Constitution at this meeting. A draft of a constitution 
embodying the amendments made at various times is herewith 
presented. This draft has been submitted to Archbishop Mess- 
mer, and in its present form contains amendments suggested by 
him, and it has his approval. 


The Secretary recommends that notice of annual dues be 
sent out in April, and also that during the coming year pamphlets 
bearing on education be sent out. 

The lines of this work have been laid down, and the time has 
come for an advance. 

F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 
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The report of the Secretary General was accepted. 

The Treasurer General presented his report, which was 
printed. He stated that the system which had been in operation 
during the past year had proved satisfactory and in his opinion 
was the best one for the needs of the Association. 

A committee, consisting of Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., 
and Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D., was appointed to audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer General. 

A recess was taken, and on reconvening the following report 
was submitted : 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


To the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational Association: 
GENTLEMEN :—We, your committee appointed to audit the 
books of the Treasurer General, beg leave to state we have exam- 
ined his books, compared them with his printed report and find 
them correct. 
Respectfully submitted, 
j J. A. Conno.ty, V. G., 
D. J. FLynn, 4 
Committee. 
July 8, 1907. 


It was ordered that a cablegram be sent to the Holy Father. 


The draft of the Constitution was presented and consideréd 
in detail. After discussion some changes were made, with unani- 
mous agreement. On motion, duly seconded, the following 
recommendation was made to the Association: The Executive 
Board, having carefully considered the question of the adoption 
of a permanent Constitution, unanimously recommend the 
present Constitution to the Association. We recommend that a 
committee be formed, composed of three members of the Associa- 
tion and three members from each Department; that these 
twelve members hold an open session at 3 p. m. in a room at the 
Gesu Auditorium and consider the various articles of this Con- 
stitution and give hearing to all that can be said, and make a re- 
port at the general meeting at 8 o’clock on Tuesday evening. 
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It was moved and seconded that the Board recommend that 
the Presideat General be empowered to appoint a Nominating 
Committee and a Committee on Resolutions. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the board ask that Cardinal 
Gibbons be elected Honorary President of the Association. Car- 
ried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 11, 1907. 

The Executive Boartl met at Marquette University at 3 p. m. 
The following members were present: Rt. Rev. Mgr..D. J. 
O’Connell, D. D., Rev. W. J. Shanley, Rev. F. W. Howard, Rev. 
Francis T. Moran, Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., Very Rev. 
P. R. Heffron, D. D., Rev. M. V. Moore, C. M., Rev. John A. 
Conway, S. J., Very Rev. Martin A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., Very Rev. 
Dennis J. Flynn, LL.D., Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, Very Rev. J. A. 
Connolly, V. G., Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D. D. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The President General stated that the first business was 
the election of the Secretary General for a period of three years. 

A motion was made and seconded that a ballot be cast for 
Rev. F. W. Howard. The motion was carried. 

On motion duly seconded, fifteen hundred dollars per year 
was fixed as the compensation for the Secretary. The motion was 
carried. 

The Rev. F. W. Howard accepted the office, subject to the ap- 
proval of his bishop, and stated that there would be no debts and 
no deficit. 

The President General on motion, duly seconded, was author- 
ized to appoint Committees on Finance, Publication and Program. 
The same committees appointed last year were reappointed. 

On Finance: Rt. Rev. Mgr. Denis O’Connell, D. D., Very 
Rev. James A, Burns, C. S. C., Rev. Francis T. Moran. 

On Publication: Rt. Rev. Mgr. Denis O’Connell, Very Rev. 
E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C. 

On Program: Rt. Rev. Mgr. Denis O’Connell, Very Rev. 
James A. Burs, C. S. C., Rev. F. W. Howard. 
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The Committee on Program was authorized to have drait of 
outline program prepared for the next meeting of the Executive 
Board 

The time for the next annual meeting was fixed for July 7, 8 
and 9, 1908. 

An invitation to hold the annual meeting at Baltimore was 
received. An invitation to hold the annual meeting at Notre 
Dame University was received. Other places were also con- 
sidered, and after discussion, as there was no general agreement, 
it was, decided, on motion duly seconded, to request the President 
General to give due consideration to the opinions expressed in 
the meeting, to consider the most suitable place, and to report at 
the next meeting of the Board. 


A request that the Deaf-Mute Conference be established as a 
department of the Association was laid on the table. 


The suggestion was made that it might be well to add an- 
other day to the time of the annual meeting. This was referred 
to the Committee on Program. 


It was moved and seconded that the membership fee be fixed 
at $2.00 for individual members. Carried. 


A vote of thanks was tendered to Fathers Cassilly and 
Spalding for the care which they gave in preparing the excellent 
reports for the secular and religious press. The President Gen- 
eral was requested to extend thanks at the public meeting to the 
press, for the attention given to the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. 


A request was received from the school department that 
copies of Rev. P. C. Yorke’s paper be printed separately and cir- 
circulated. This was referred to the Committee on Publication. 


A request was received from the seminary department that 
the paper of Rev. F. X. Steinbrecher be printed separately and 
circulated. The request was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lication. 


It was moved and seconded that the Committee on Finance 
be empowered to act as Committee on Membership. Carried. 
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It was moved and seconded that the present practice of end- 
ing the financial year on July 1, and the membership year on 
September 1, be continued. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that six members of the Execu- 
tive Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness, but that a less number may adjourn to another time and 
place. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the next meeting of the 
Executive Board be held at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D .C., on Wednesday, November 2oth, at Io a. m. 
Carried. The meeting then adjourned. 

F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 








FINANCIAL REPORT OF CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 





TREASURER GENERAL'S REPORT. 


CLEVELAND, OuIo, July 1, 1907. 


RECEIPTS. 
1906 
July 24. Balance received from Dean Mulligan, Treasurer Gen- 

BM aevoracctp Prats clei nics Sista oot oid nui tretm oid sree ere weeds $206 84 
July 31. Cash received, dues, per Rev. F. W. Howard.......... 198 00 
Aug. 23. “ #6 “ “Rev. Fo W.oHowatd. 2. o.6<se 2 00 
Aug. 30. “ Xs Re “ Rev. F. W. Howard.......... 2 00 
Sept, <3) “ * “« “Rev. F. W. Howard.......... 29 00 
Oct. 4 “ is ss “ Rev. F. W. Howard.......... 14 50 

1907 
Jan, 3. “ 3 5 “ Rev. F. W. Howard.......... 400 00 
jan. 8. = 5 “Rev. F. W. Howard.......... 112 00 
June 17. “ s . “Rev. F. W. Howard.......... 391 19 
June 25. “ rm “ Rev. F. W. Howard.......... 182 00 
$1,537 53 

EXPENDITURES. 
1906 


Oct. 6. By cash. S. Louise Patteson— 
Order No. 1. Reporting Cleveland Conven- 
IOI eet eta etirec a ines cereus ete cre sive Oe $162 15 
Oct. 15. Rev. F. W. Howard— 
Order No. 2. Cablegram to Holy Father.. $9 99 
Order No. 3. Telegram to Archbishop 


joo aces hE REE Oo Cie OCR CHEE Oree ICI 60 
Order Nos 4. “PLORTAM. 20.06 cece wes 24 00 
Order No, &. Postage. cc. .ec6cc dc ccaee 1 90 
Order INO; 6:7 TEPLESS, i sscccs is vice veces ciees 40 
Order No. 7. Catholic Universe........... 2 20 
Order No. 8. Stationery ............000.. 4 00 
Ordet (No. 0; “BRxpress® sok xs siscsse.e seen 80 


43 89 











Dec. 18. 


1907 
Jan. 16. 


Jan. 21. 


June 6. 


June 6. 


June 6. 
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By cash. Rev. F. W. Howard— 

Order No. 4. Programme ............... 

Publication as per Mgr. O’Connell’s letter, 
RIE PEG BOUG, oe odie kao eonce eiideew da eonss 


By cash. Rev. F. W. Howard— 

Order No. 10. Balance on Reports........ 
Osder Now Eh. Festawe ook ciciicivccccs 
Order No. 12. Copying paper ............ 
Order No. 13. Envelopes ...............- 


Order No: 14. EavlOpes: oc... cccseeess 
Order No. 15. Balance on Reports Reprints 
Cedet: Nov. 16. POStage. acc ccccceseccncass 
Order No. 17. Secretary’s expenses ....... 


Order No. 18. By cash. Rev. Francis T. 
Moran, telegram from Washington to 
Archbishop Messmer, Nov. 11, 1906.... 


By cash. Rev. F. W. Howard— 
Order No. 19. Letterheads, Columbus Ptg. 
Cis oSed edontives cadceuseeiwdtanadaee 
Circulars, Columbus Ptg. 


Circulars, Columbus Ptg. 

CGE es P Ps ate SN 

Order No. 20. Envelopes, Central Ohio 
Wages HOGKO 2c usa’ pddubecaseanniances 
Order No. 21. Postage, January to May... 
Order No. 22. Two copies Catholic Direc- 
TOUG io vesic ad ced eud eds wee eccinne Sesaciees 
Order No. 23. Circulars, Columbus Ptg. Co. 
Order: No.,24: Letter files 2... .cscccccees 
Order No. 25. Clasp cnvelopes, Central 
Cine Papet HOUse se 6. sicc tecccscccasee 
Order NG: 26; Expted? © 25 .cccccccccenccns 


By cash. Rev. F. W. Howard— 

Order No. 27. K. C, Harrigan, copies of 
INEHMONTAD “oho sswis:< Seecinevse 

Cder- Na: 97: POMHae (i ok6 cities cays 

Order No. 28. Secretary’s expenses ...... 


24 


10 


20 


200 


00 


82 


50 


00 


00 


35 


82 


75 


00 


41 
55 


00 
20 
00 


13 


200 00 


223 02 


301 81 


159 20 


$221 20 
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June 6. By cash. Rev. J. F. Fenlon— 

Order No. 29. Postage...............008: 2 30 
July 26. By cash. Rev. F. W. Howard— 

Order No. 30. Columbus Printing Co.— 

May 25. 300 circulars to Religious Supe- 


EORS = Ciiiccawwncheges oie Mies oseae $1 50 
May 29. 1500 cards, College Department. . 4 50 
May 29. 600 circulars, College Department 3 25 
May 29. 2000 circulars, Parish School De- 
[ini 11 Seale ees AERO rer aE 4°75 
June 12. 40 circulars, Seminary Depart- 
PENG fain og asus CA iwies hh eekerainie's 1 00 
June 18. 250 circulars, Seminary Depart- 
MEPIAY. £55cs0h & ate cto aew bina Bee eee 2 50 
17 50 
HAOEAL ciso cc soeceoeraia ae ae ere wn ac eenares $1,331 07 
SUMMARY. 
July 1, 1907. Total receipts to date.................. $1,537 53 
July 1, 1907. Bills paid as per orders and vouchers 
cr 6 IP 1,331 07 
Cash) on havid in treasiity sec ccs xa vacoh te Sees eens 206 46 $1,537 53 
Francis T. Moran, 
St. Patrick’s Church. Treasurer General. 


The following itemized statement shows the money that has 
been received by the Secretary General and turned over to the 
Treasurer General of the Association: 


RECEIPTS. 
1906 

July 13. Check for balance on hand from 1906. Per Rt. Rev. 

PET OMIM oS csi an: vis sieve 'v croeibiscorieiw oie seleis. eve $206 84 
ey AG; GSGRNeT AGRON 5. 55 iiccsceltes de Sevedvcdecesye aves 10 00 
July 12. St. Patrick’s College, Columbus, Ohio................ 10 00 
July 12.- V.cRev. J.-A, Connon VG. iene cdissanwsscccescens 2 00 
Faly. BR. RCV Ws TOW bo. 6 bcs 6:5 scersiereioiesa nes 900 0.900 08s 2 00 
SRE As Eg PRs UN ETI a ola lsc 5% «<5 08 aioe Les vo 09.0000 66 o.p\bi0. 4. aare 2 00 
Paly a2. Revo WA. Watontaie. ....0v cc cscs cess cesscesccees 2 00 
ONG AR, SRE AP RP Yi ate 5 Ni o WSU OY bio Sil 9:0 Wo Ob Bielare se oaiete 2 00 
PUNY AG, REV). hE CNUIGG 35s. a oislo piss cewinnys cnvvs ossieee oe cvic 2 00 
July 17. St. Joseph’s School, New York City.................. 2 00 
Jaly 17. “Mey. G. Ti. Panta ss. os ek oc es cc tees eens 2 00 
CIR by Mm Ee SR GA OR a a 2 00 
Pitiy 19. “GREGUS SCUINIAE 6.05 8 vow oie. ds sio.p wee o> dig'e 04. Ve cteciovlere 2 00 
RAY CAN: “ERIM CUI so oielereieidig sivds dase mievisls Aas ose oleeR wees 2 00 
IY 20s Be eee AGIs 6s bcos vin ohn S oe waa souisiesaaaevcees 2 00 
WMLY SAT. | PSEUNED il, WVACIOR 6 sle:c care sie ainesipacclecedd pads waldin Mcaleriete 2 00 
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Gs Pe ets ob asd oad Creeaehliokaeeews 00 
Wie ROWS We: Pe Roo oe ois chee Ska Sense succcdess 00 
Ursuline Academy, Youngstown, O..............002- 00 
yO a eS 5 eR oper ry en Me Sree Pam ae 00 
Pe MU ONRS 5 o's Pouce. ra Sacdecacaaecauceds 00 
NON Vile PRY RUMMOO 5 caids cus ccodieuacasedbady aad ace 00 
es) WGN PIOUS or cP: Boao owakaeawdecasuee eee 00 
PERO WNL MIO oo 6 cele ve cda daivale e<ateoreNinweseddales 00 
MGs Pe the ERO MAD sc Satealeld caaaneddeecuicewas ceed xs 00 
Academy of Our Lady of Lourdes, Cleveland, O...... 00 
St. Rose of Lima School, Cleveland, O.............. 00 
Immaculate Conception School, Toledo, O........... 00 
St. Agnes’ School, Cleveland, O...........c2cccccccee 00 
oe. Mary's School, Rivtia, Occ cscii ened cccccceeees 00 
Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, O...............0000: 00 
St. Joseph’s Convent, West Park, O..............05- 00 
St. Lawrence School, Cleveland, O................06. 00 
Weal College. ith OF cece eccdeccadessecssavece 00 
S¢ Mary's Seliook Alseth Ooo ss ccs cis ccceccsccccdee 00 
St.. Malachy’s School, Cleveland, O...............00 00 
St. John’s Cathedral School, Cleveland, O............ 00 
St. Patrick’s School, Clevelana, O...........ccccecs 00 
St. Columba’s School, Youngstown, O.............. 00 
Ursuline Academy, Nottingham, O.................. 00 
Ursuline Convent, Cleveland, O................00c0ee 00 
St. John Nepomucene’s School, Cleveland, O........ 00 
School of Sacred Heart, Shelby, O...............06. 00 
Sé Louw Sehool, Poleday Oh 6 6. sccccnciccedcicecacs 00 


Immaculate Conception School, Wellsville, O......... 





VYVNVOVYNSOVONY NNW NY NNYNVNYVN ANN UVNYNYNYNNY NNW VN VAAN NYVYNYNANWAANNYWYNUNNNYNYNWNWWW 
i=) 
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Immaculate Conception School, Cleveland, O........ 00 
St. Boniface’s School, Cleveland, O.................. 00 
St. Elizabeth’s School, Cleveland, O.................. 00 
Holy Name School, Cleveland, O...............2000: 00 
St. Anns Settool, Fremont: ©... c cv cccsccccscccsccs 00 
St. Josepli's: Sehiool, Cantante. Cho. oosccacccccccccccees 00 
St. Anthony’s School, Cleveland, O.................. 00 
Notre Dame Convent, Cleveland, O.................. 00 
Se Peter's Seiool, Cleveland, Oe... ccc cccsceevss 00 
Sacred Heart School, Shelby Settlement, O........... 00 
Ursuline Academy, Toledo, O................0000eee 00 
St. Stephen’s School, Cleveland, U 00 
St. Joseph’s School, Massillon, O...............0000: 00 
Immaculate Conception School, Youngstown, O...... 00 
St. Augustine Sisters, Lakewood, O...............005 00 
St. Vincent’s Asylum, Cleveland, O.................. 00 
St. Joseph’s Asylum, Cleveland, O...............005 00 
St Mary's School, Massittonm, OF... <..5 600 ccc cccccccce 00 
St. Augustine’s School, Cleveland, O................. 00 
St. Edward’s School, Cleveland, O................00- 00 
st. Mary's: School, Cleveland ©. . oo... oc cc ccc cccsccces 00 
Josephinum, Colamius: O) . ccc cc. ccccccccsccecscce 20 00 
St. Gabriel’s School, New York....... .....cceeeeees 00 
Et. bs Goma, Ciena Whee cscs os ion ceed vcitcces 00 
St. John’s Cathedral School, Cleveland, O............ 00 
'F.- Be Lawler; Boston; Mase... boo x kook ccc din 00 
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Rev. F. W. Howard 

St. Columba’s School, Youngstown, O 
Most Rev. J. J. Glennon, D. D 

Rt. Rev. Charles McCready, D. D 
Very Rev. Anthony Lammel, D. D 
Rev. John J. Ke 

Rev. Nicholas J. 


Very Rev. Thomas S. McGovern, O. P 
W. B. Howard 
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Rev. W. J. Shanley, per Rev. F. T. Moran 
Rev. A. Brunner, S 

Rev. T. A. Thornton 

Rt. Rev. M. Tierney, D. D 


Brother John Singer 

Brother William Dapper 

St. John’s School, Cleveland, O 

Brother Bernard Weppelman 

Brother John A. Waldron 

Very Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A. Per Rev. F. T. 


Moran 


Holy Rosary School, Milwaukee, Wis 

Rev. William Haberstock 

Rev. August B. Salick 

Rev. N. D. Becker 

Rev. John J. Farrell 

Walter George Smith 

St. Francis Seraph College, Cincinnati, O 
Epiphany Apostolic College, Baltimore, Md 
St. Mary’s Institute, Dayton, O 

Marist College, Atlanta, Ga 

St. Joseph’s College, Baltimore, Md 
Manhattan College, New York City 

Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien 

Rev. John F. Fenlon 

St. Francis Xavier College, New York City 
Rt. Rev. James J. Hartley 

Rev. J. H. O’Neil 

Very Rev. John F. Schoenhoeft, D. D 

Rev. William J. O’Callaghan 

St. Stanisfaus’ Novitiate, Brooklyn, O 

Rev. Thomas V. Tobin, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Roman Catholic High School, Philadelphia, Pa 
Brother Dennis 

Mount St. Joseph’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa 
Rev. Edward McSweeney, D. D 

EEA PRS ONS Ss ree 806s oh aye wig ie doh sik clo «dis Wiai bore dle's 
Rev. Hugh McGuire 

Mt. St. Joseph’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa 
St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Cal 
Rev. Francis H. Gavisk 
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Refund of Sheppard Printing Co. for tabular work.... 
Cunningham, Curtis & 

Rev. Joseph B. Brock 

Ursuline Academy 

Rev. Edward J. Fitzgerald 

Rev. Henry Brinkmeyer 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C 
Ursuline Convent, Brown Co., O 
NOE DIOR: os Seti td ont es caer eset kk a eeameewede « 
Most Rev. Henry Moeller, D. D 
Niagara University 

Rev. Aloys Mergl 

Louis Merkel 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D. D 
Brother J. A. Waldron 

Rev. Thomas Finn 

Rey. Bernard McKiernan 

Rev. R. Kinahan 

Rev. George A. Lyons 

Rev. Thomas Park, C. S. Sp 

Most Rev. John M. Farley, D. D 

Rev. J. W. B 

Rev. E. F. Gibbons 

Rev. T. J. Delanty 

Rev. J. J. Graham 

Very Rev. F. A. O’Brien 

C..G 

St. Fidelis College, Herman, Pa 

Very Rev. J. B. Bogaerts 

Rev. George Wilhelm 

F. J. Brahm 

Rev. J. Kuster 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Dallas, Texas 
Loyola College, New Orleans, La 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Milwaukee, Wis 
Brother Thomas 

Brother Michael 

Brother Jerome 

Brother Edmund 

Brother Henry 

Rev. George Barnemann 

Franciscan Fathers, Columbus, Neb 
Rev. A. D. Granger 

Rev. M. J. Considine 

Rev. Norbert Dieringer 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md 
Rev. B. M. O’Boylan 

Rev. H. C. Hengell 

Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md 
Rev. Francis T. M 

St. Vincent’s Abbey, ‘Beatty, Ps 
Pontifical College, Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 

St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa 
St. Bonaventure’s College, Allegany, N. ¥ 
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1907 
June 22. Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y 
June 22. St. Vincent’s College, Chicago, IIl 
June 22. Gonzaga College, Washington, D. C 
June 24. St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City, Md 
June 24. St. Bede’s College, Peru, Ill 
June 24. Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo 
June 24. Fordham University, Fordham, N. Y 
June 24. St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind 
June 24. Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind 


Remitted to Treasurer General 


F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


A most cordial invitation was received from Archbishop 
Messmer to hold the fourth annual meeting of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association at Milwaukee. This invitation was accepted 
with sincere appreciation by the Executive Board at the meeting 
on November 14, 1906. 


On invitation of Archbishop Messmer, Rev. F. W. Howard 
attended a meeting of the pastors and teachers of Milwaukee in 
January, 1907. The Archbishop appointed a committee of teachers 
and pastors, with Rev. A. J. Burrowes, S. J., chairman, to make 
arrangements ior the meeting. This committee formed sub-com- 
mittees and divided the work. It was decided to hold the re- 
ligious services at the Gesu Church and to hold the sessions of 
the conference at Marquette University, which was offered by the 
Jesuit fathers. The success of the meeting, which was the largest 
in point of attendance and most impressive in the interest shown, 
was due in great measure to the active interest of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Messmer and the care of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 











GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





PROCEEDINGS, 


The fourth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was held at Milwaukee, Wis., on July 9, 10, II, 1907. 
Pontifical Mass was celebrated in the Gesu Church by His Grace, 
Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D. At the conclusion of the Mass 
His Grace spoke to the delegates, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MOST REV. S. G. MESSMER, D. D. 


The object of this great Association is to lead men to God 
and thus further the highest interests, the most important inter- 
ests of man, whether in the life here below or for the life to come. 
And, dear members of this Association, it is indeed under the 
safest guidance and under a most powerful protection that 
you carry on this work—our Holy Catholic Church. 

No safer guide for a work of this kind can be found, none 
can furnish more efficient help and assistance in carrying out this 
glorious work than our Holy Church. She is the Church of God, 
and it is her divine mission to bring man to God and God unto 
man. She brings not only the enlightenment of God’s eternal 
truth, but also the strength and the power of His divine grace. 
She is thus enabled, divinely enabled, to raise up man’s soul in the 
knowledge of the great things of God and His divine Providence 
that will inspire the Christian with right thought and purpose and 
to bestow upon him the spiritual strength and firmness of soul 
that will enable him to fight the great battle here below and to 
gain the crown of justice. 

The Church of God is the great educator of man, and the 
Catholic Educational Association, doing its work under the guid- 
ance and with the assistance of that Church, is doing God’s work. 
We say that education means the enlightenment of the mind. 

19 
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What can bring greater enlightenment to the mind than God’s own 
infallible, eternal truth? And to the Church has been given the 
divine mandate to teach this truth to all nations of the world and 
thus to educate man by bringing him into the light of divine reve- 
lation. This higher and greater light sheds its rays over all other 
knowledge and science, leading man up to the highest and most 
perfect knowledge of things, of which he is capable in this life. 

But we say that true education is not a mere instruction of the 
mind; it does not consist merely in bestowing information on the 
mind, but its greatest object is the framing of the heart and the 
forming of character. This is a principle admitted by all in 
theory, though unfortunately it is very often lost sight of in prac- 
tice. But-all understand, and every sensible man must admit, that 
there is no education deserving the name “education” unless it 
educates what is the highest in man. His reason, after all, is one 
of the means bestowed on him by the Creator in order that he 
may be able to develop the highest and the greatest ideals; but 
far more important than this is the bestowing upon man of his 
own free will—that great, wonderful power by which man is 
made his own lord, by which he is given freedom and liberty of 
his own actions, and freedom to regulate his own conduct, even 
without interference of the Almighty. It is this great faculty of 
man that we must educate, and we must train him to use rightly 
this power given to him and in a way to accord with the wishes 
and with the desires and the commands of the Creator. That is 
the great work of education. And, again, this work was born 
under the guidance of the Church. She has been sent to teach 
the truth which has been revealed by Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, for the purpose of training the very soul of man, above all 
his heart and free will. 

Catholic education, then, is the only education that will give 
us the most perfect system, as well as the most perfect develop- 
ment, the highest degree of whatever deserves the name of educa- 
tion. And so I say it is a grand and noble work that you are en- 
gaged in, and every one should feel proud, not simply of the voca- 
tion that he may have as a teacher in the Catholic Church, but 
also of the honor bestowed upon him because of the fact that he 
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has been called to such a glorious work. And in the consideration 
of the greatness and the dignity of this great work, every Catho- 
lic teacher, whether he work in the higher or in the lower school, 
should find the inspiration that is necessary and the courage that 
he needs in order to comply faithfully with that great duty laid 
upon him by God. 

If thus Catholic education is great and noble by its very 
nature, it grows in practical importance when we look back and 
see the greet development of Catholic education in the United 
States, and on the other hand when we look into the future and 
see the tremendous opportunities that are offered us in this direc- 
tion. Hence again I sincerely welcome the Catholic Educational 
Association, and I offer it my best and my most sincere wishes 
for success. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on this subject any longer, for I 
presume this matter will be touched upon in your deliberations, 
and that, looking back on the growth and development of Cath- 
olic education here in the United States, you will not forget to 
deliberate upon the prospects of further development. This un- 
doubtedly is the direct and important object that you have before 
you. Indeed, we hope and pray that this great, magnificent work 
may be brought to still further growth and perfection here in the 
United States. There is undoubtedly a great field for greater ad- 
vancement. So far we have all been going our own ways, the one 
this way and the other another way. We have followed in our 
schools different systems and different methods; we have lacked 
that unity, that concentration of Catholic educational action all 
along the line, that would add so much greater efficiency and 
power to our work. 

If I may make a suggestion to the members of the Associa- 
tion, it is this—that in your deliberations you do not lose sight of 
what I consider to be a very important point, the unity of Cath- 
olic education, the concentrating of our forces, uniformity in our 
systems and in our methods. I think we all should take hold very 
strongly of the idea that Catholic education in the United States 
is one; it must be one. There are different parts, different ele- 
ments. There is the seminary, there is the college, and there is 
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the parochial school, but they are all working for the very same 
purpose and all concerned in the same great work of educating 
our rising generation. There ought to be unity in this whole 
system ; one part ought to be connected with the other, one lead- 
ing up to the other, so that notwithstanding the great variety, 
they are all well codrdinated with one another in this great edu- 
cational work. That is the beauty of the work we are undertak- 
ing and will be its strength and efficiency. 

This, I hope, may gradually lead up to another important 
point and make our people, not only our own, but also our 
non-Catholic fellow citizens, understand that the Catholic system 
of education is no longer a mere private undertaking; that our 
schools are not to be classed as mere private schools, but that we 
are public schools in as true a sense as any public school of the 
land; that our schools are the schools of the people, the schools 
of the citizens of the land. The purpose of the school and the 
school system of any nation is to work with the great powers in 
education for the making of good, honest, efficient citizens. 
More than any other system will Catholic education attain this 
end and truly educate our people in a higher sense and to a 
greater degree for the good of the people and for the welfare of 
the nation. I believe that the more we are able to impress this 
idea upon our own and upon our non-Catholic fellow citizens, the 
greater will be our achievements in every direction. If all thus 
work for our schools and perfect the system of our Catholic edu- 
cation, we shall gain not only the hearty support of our own peo- 
ple, but also the hearty sympathy of every fair-minded, well- 
thinking—at least Christian—fellow citizen of the country. 

Now, in closing these few remarks, I once more most heart- 
ily welcome you and wish you all the blessings of God. It was 
indeed most fitting that you should open this convention with the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. I have offered it for this very inten- 
tion, that God may bless your deliberations and that the great 
work that has to do so much for the honor of God and the good 
of our Holy Church and the welfare of our land may proceed and 
grow. With these hearty wishes I once more impart to all the 
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members of the Catholic’ Educational Association the episcopal 
blessing. 

After receiving the Archbishop’s blessing the members as- 
sembled in the Gesu Auditorium, where the first session was held. 


GENERAL SESSION 


TUESDAY, JULY 9, II A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by the President General, 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. J. O’Connell, D. D. The meeting was opened 
with prayer by His Grace, Archbishop Quigley. 


The President General spoke as follows: 


Fellow Members of the Catholic Educational Association of the 

United States of America: 

I am very glad to be with you all again after one year of 
separation and to congratulate you on the mighty success that has 
attended your labors during the past three or four years. You 
will remember in the beginning the condition of our educational 
system in the United States, when we began this work of organ- 
ization, and we look with pleasure on the difference for the bet- 
ter which you observe today. Then it was isolation; today it is 
organization. Then it was separation; today it is unity. 

I think the success that has attended the deliberations of this 
Convention has been brought about through the wisdom of the 
methods hitherto pursued. There were some in the beginning 
who thought these deliberations were useless unless the body was 
endowed with the power of making laws. Our deliberations and 
researches have convinced us that the time is not mature for 
laws, and that what educators require is information. We have 
advanced along the path of free, unlimited and courteous discus- 
sion, and by that discussion and that courtesy we are arriving at a 
knowledge of our condition. We have been able to arrive at a 
unity of feeling, a unity of understanding, and a unity of deter- 
mination. 

I am very glad to extend a hearty welcome to the new mem- 
bers of the Association, and I am particularly delighted to see 
present this morning so many members of the religious orders of 
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our good sisters. To them is confided the care of our parochial 
schools, and without our good sisters and their codperation the 
work of our parochial schools would be an impossibility. 

I beg leave to announce to you in the first place that we have 
an official program of the Convention. This we must all adhere 
to, and this, as far as I can, I must carry out. What we shall all 
aim at in a particular manner will be exactness in point of time. 
For the sake of debate and expression of opinion we must enforce 
the time limit in the reading of papers. That does not mean that 
any paper will thereby be curtailed in its publication. It simply 
means that the time limit will be applied to it in its reading, and 
if the author of the paper prefers he can state its substance in his 
own words and then pass on to deliberation. 

The Executive Board held its business meeting yesterday 
afternoon. After four years of experience the Executive Board 
is of opinion that we have a time-tested Constitution to present 
for final adoption by the Association. It has passed through the 
thought and deliberation of committees, and finally in this city it 
has passed through the scrutiny of His Grace, Archbishop Mess- 
mer, who suggested the final touches, and the finishing out of the 
Constitution, which is to be, in opportune time, presented to you 
for your consideration, and, I hope, for your final adoption. 

The President General then called for the reading of the 
minutes. 

The proceedings of the last annual meeting were approved 
as printed in the report of the Cleveland meeting. 


The Secretary presented the draft of the Constitution and 
read the following recommendation of the Executive Board: 

We recommend that this Constitution be referred to a joint 
committee, this committee to be composed of three members of 
this Association, three members from the College Department, 
three members from the School Department and three members 
from the Seminary Department; this joint committee to meet in 
a room of this auditorium this afternoon at 3 o’clock and to hold 
an open session, in which all the provisions of this Constitution 
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shall be considered. Full debate will be allowed in the commit- 
tee, and anybody present may offer any suggestion or change. 
This committee shall report at the general meeting this evening. 

This recommendation was unanimously adopted, and the 
President General appointed Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, Rev. F. W. 
Howard and Very Rev. D. J. Flynn to serve on this committee 
from the Association. 


The President was authorized to appoint a committee on 
resolutions to express the sentiments of the Association, it being 
understood that each Department was free to frame its own reso- 
lutions on matters of special interest. 

The President was authorized to appoint a committee on 
nominations. 

The President stated that the names of the members of the 
committees would be announced at the evening meeting. 

The Executive Board recommended that His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, be named as Honorary President of the Associa- 
tion, and the recommendation was referred to the Committee on 
Nominations. 

The Secretary read from a letter from Bishop Walsh: 

“Please give my warmest regard to all old friends and new 
delegates. Please accept enclosed check for $50 for the expenses 
of the Association.” ; 

The message was received with loud applause. 

THE PRESIDENT GENERAL: We have with us today an arch- 
bishop who has come all the way from his see to be present at 
this meeting and to encourage us by his presence and by his 
zealous words; and I am sure you will all be delighted to hear one 
word from that great patron of education, the Archbishop of 
Chicago. 


ADDRESS OF MOST REV. J. E. QUIGLEY, D. D. 


It is not necessary that I should say that I am rejoiced to be 
here today. I have not come as far as the President would have 
you think. You all know that Milwaukee is a suburb of Chicago, 
I am here at the earnest invitation of the Archbishop of Mil- 
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waukee, and of this Association. I must confess that I gave very 
little attention to the work of this Association until I received the 
report of its last annual meeting, which I read very carefully. 
The impression made upon me by that report was that a great 
power for good exists in this Association, as the organ through 
which expression is given to the best thought of our educators 
upon the system of primary, secondary and higher education, 
which is slowly growing up into completion and perfection in 
the United States, under the direction of the Catholic Church. 

A system of Catholic primary education is already well es- 
tablished throughout the country, and it is the pride of the 
Church, and the admiration of those outside of the Church. 
Through the instrumentality of our religious communities, of 
women particularly, and I am glad to see them so well repre- 
sented here today—this primary system has been developed and 
perfected to a degree. It is now beyond question that it is pos- 
sible to maintain a great system of primary education under 
Church control, independent of the state. Thank God for that. 

Above this system of primary education, and resting upon it, 
has arisen a system of secondary education in high schools, 
academies, colleges and seminaries. Your Association is striving 
to bring this system of secondary education to the organization 
and perfection of the primary system, and as far as conditions 
have permitted, with success. Educationally we cannot grow 
faster than the conditions of such growth allow; but we are cer- 
tainly keeping up to our possibilities. Above this secondary sys- 
tem of education, has been developed with infinite sacrifice a sys- 
tem of higher education in our Catholic universities. This com- 
plete and well rounded system of primary, secondary and higher 
education, from foundation to pinnacle, is Catholic. It is not in 
any of its parts an annex of appendage of any other system of 
education. It is throughout, exclusively and thoroughly Catholic. 

What a noble achievement this is! How worthy of all the 
sacrifice and effort put forth in its accomplishment! Let us then 
continue to give our whole heart and soul to the work of main- 
taining, completing and perfecting this system of Catholic educa- 
tion established amongst us. Let us encourage our people to love 
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it and give it whole-hearted support. You, who are engaged in 
the work of Catholic education from the very highest motives, are 
devoted to the cause, but you must instill that same devotion and 
enthusiasm into the hearts of the people. This can be done by in- 
sisting constantly, in time and out of time, in the face of all op- 
position, upon the excellence of the system, upon its necessity for 
the preservation of the Church, and for the preservation of the 
country. Now that it has been brought by work, study and dis- 
cussion to its present state of organization we must endeavor to 
keep it aloof from the interference of other systems. It is the 
only system of Christian education in the land, and it should be 
preserved from the contamination, which will inevitably follow 
contact or alliance with the un-Christian systems of education 
existing outside and roundabout it. 

I congratulate the Association on the work accomplished, and 
I pray the blessing of God upon its future efforts, particularly up- 
on the proceedings of this annual convention. 


Tue PresiweENT GENERAL: We all most heartily thank His 
Grace of Chicago for the words of encouragement he has given 
us, and we appreciate very much the kind sentiments which he 
has expressed for the work of this Association, and we trust in 
future to carry his sympathy with us all along. 

We have likewise with us another educator, a distinguished 
prelate of this province in which we are assembled. I know that 


yqu will all be delighted to hear a few words from Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Eis. 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV. FREDERICK EIS, D. D. 


I did not come here to make a speech, and, as the time is 
already up, I believe I will not expose myself to the risk of being 
called down by the President. I came from the far north to try 
to help keep you cool in these deliberations. (Laughter.) I 
supposed as there are “many men of many minds,” these commit- 
tees might get a litttle excited under the hot sun today, so my ad- 
vice is to keep cool. 

Now, there is just one remark I wish to make: I heartily 
approve all that has been said by the Most Reverend Archbishop 
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at Mass this morning, and by His Grace, Archbishop Quigley, of 
Chicago. They have already expressed my sentiments, but I 
would add that in my opinion it would be well for the priests and 
every one of us to encourage what we call free schools. By a 
“free school” we understand, not teaching without compensation, 
but according to the Council of Baltimore all members of the 
parish should contribute their share toward the support of our 
schools. It has been, in fact, a great drawback, as I know from 
my own experience in our parochial schools, that parents 
had to pay the tuition. That was, until heretofore, left in greater 
part to the parents themselves. Now, in the diocese where I 
come from, we have several so-called “free schools,” and the plan 
works first rate. It is done in this way, and without any diffi- 
culty: The pew rent in these particular parishes is raised, so that 
it will cover at the same time the salary of the teachers, and by 
this and the entertainments we have now and then in our Cath- 
olic schools, especially towards the end of the school year, we can 
raise money enough, without any objection from the parishioner, 
to meet the expenses. There are several free, schools in my dio- 
cese. 

There is where the great drawback comes, as I say, because 
parents are very often too poor to pay tuition fees. Many also 
object to pay for educating the children of others. For this rea- 
son J think pastors and the members of the Association ought to 
consider this suggestion seriously. I wish the Association the 
best success. 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL: Everything comes to him who 
waits. We have heard from Chicago, we have heard from Mar- 
quette, and we are grateful for their counsels. Now, we have a 
message from the distant, lovely South, from a man who spent 
many years of his life in education. We have here the Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, just arrived in the nick of time to say 
his gracious words. The Catholic Educational Association is 
waiting to hear a few words from Your Grace on education. 
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I am from the belated South. We are just struggling to the 
forefront of events and progress, especially along educational 
lines. I came here only to listen and generously drink in the 
wisdom that is stored up in the representatives of the more fa- 
vored Northwest and the East. I had not the remotest idea of 
appearing before you this morning in the capacity of a speaker. 
The Rt. Rev. Mgr. O’Connell tells me that I must speak on edu- 
cation. I thought I had dropped into the room where some pa- 
pers were to be read on Christian Doctrine, or the Educational 
Value of Christian Doctrine, but I find that, quite unawares, I 
have fallen into a trap, where people are requested to speak with- 
out any preparation or thought whatever. 

Well, if it is on education, I have no hesitation in saying a 
very few words. So deep, so thorough is my personal interest 
in everything that represents Catholic education, from the be- 
ginning to its topmost crown and glory, the Catholic University, 
that I am beyond all expression delighted to see so many here, 
filled with the same enthusiasm, with the same determined pur- 
pose to make of Catholic education the success that will give us 
in the United States of America the standing, the influence and 
the power needed for the great glory of the country, for the ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency of the Church and for the perpetuation 
of our glorious republic. 

Of all the tasks that may be imposed on men, the highest, 
without doubt, to my mind, is that of Catholic education, the task 
of imparting to the young a knowledge of their Creator and of 
His magnificent handiwork, creation; and the task, at the same 
time, of instilling into them such firm, such determined, steady, 
energizing principles that they will in every word, deed and 
thought be representatives of the greatest, the mightiest, the sub- 
limest Teacher, who is none other than our divine Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ. 


After announcements by the Secretary General the meeting 
adjourned. 
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GENERAL SESSION. 


TueEspay, JULY 9, 8 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by the President General. 


The following committees were announced: 


Committee on Resolutions —The chairmen of the commit- 
tees of resolutions of the three Departments and the President 
General. 


Committee on Nominations—Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, D. D.; 
Rev. John A. Conway, S. J., and Rev. P. R. McDevitt. 


Rev. M. P., Dowling, S. J., the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee on Constitution, made the following report: 


Right Reverend Chairman and Members of the Association: 


As chairman of the Committee on Constitution I desire to 
present a final report here tonight. We would not have you infer 
that this Constitution has been taken up and considered and deter- 
mined upon since this morning. It has been in process of con- 
‘struction for nearly four years and has been submitted to various 
authorities for their opinion and consideration and approval, and 
if you are satisfied with our work, as I think you have reason to 
be, we will pass upon it finally tonight. I would request the Sec- 
retary, with your permission, to read the Constitution as drafted. 


The Constitution was read by the Secretary of the commit- 
tee, Rev. F. W. Howard. 


At the conclusion of the reading Rev. M. P. Dowling said: 
In order not to take too much time from the interesting program 
that is before us tonight, this committee would consider it a favor 
if you would place your seal of approval upon our work by your 
unanimous acceptance of the Constitution presented to you to- 
night, and for that purpose we present the following resolution: 


Wuereas, This Constitution has been carefully considered 
by the Executive Board and received its unanimous approval; 
and, 
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Wuereas, This Constitution has been approved by the De- 
partments, through the committees appointed by them for the 
purpose of giving it consideration ; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this Constitution be adopted as the perma- 
nent Constitution of the Association. 


Motion seconded. 


Tue PresipENT GENERAL: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
report of the joint committee on the Constitution, a report which, 
I might say, is the summary of four years of continuous labor. 
It has been moved and seconded to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. It is now before the house to adopt the report of the 
committee and accept this Constitution as the permanent Consti- 
tution of the Association. 


Calls for the question. 


CHAIRMAN: All in favor of that motion will signify their 
intention by saying “Aye;” contrary minded, “No.” 

The ayes have it; the motion is carried unanimously, and the 
Constitution is adopted. (Great applause.) 


FatHER Dow inc: Right Reverend Chairman and Mem- 
bers: This committee has one more resolution to propose for your 
acceptance tonight. You are no doubt well aware that the Asso- 
ciation has not yet incorporated, and now that we have adopted a 
Constitution it would seem proper to take immediate steps toward 
the incorporation of this Association, and for that purpose we 
present the following resolution: 


This committee recommends that the Executive Board be 
empowered and directed to take the necessary steps to incorpor- 
ate the Association along the lines of this Constitution. 


A motion was made that the recommendation be adopted. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Tue PresipENT GENERAL: I feel that the Association can 
be congratulated on the termination of such a happy work, con- 
cluded after care and labor, and I beg to return my sincere 
thanks to the committee for their labors in giving us finally a 
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Constitution under which I feel this Association can live and 
grow and prosper with firm unity and absolute liberty. 

A telegram from Rt. Rev. Louis S. Walsh, D. D., of Port- 
land, Me., expressing his good wishes, was received, and the Sec- 
retary General was directed to extend the thanks of the Associa- 
tion to the Right Reverend Bishop for the same, and to offer to 
him cordial felicitations on his elevation to the episcopacy. 

A paper on “The Educational Status of Our Catholic Deaf- 
Mutes,” was read by Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J. 

Rev. J. A. St. Laurent spoke on “Catholic Educational 
Work Among the Negoes,” and Rev. Charles Warren Currier 
read a paper on “Our Indian Schools.” 


GENERAL SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY I0, 8 P. M. 
The President General opened the meeting with prayer. 
Several papers on “Educational Legislation in Relation to 
Catholic Interests,” were read. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


THURSDAY, JULY II, 9 A. M. 

The meeting was opened with prayer. The chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations, Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, made the fol- 
lowing report: 

As Honorary President of the Association, the committee 
presents His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore. 

For President General, the committee presents the Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. Dennis J. O’Connell, D. D., Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

For Vice-Presidents General, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John M. 
Mackey, Ph. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. Wal- 
ter J. Shanley. 

For Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran. 

Rev. John A. Conway was called to the chair. 
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Tue CHaiRMAN: The chair is ready to receive any other 
nominations which may be offered besides those presented by the 
committee. 


There being no other nominations it was moved and sec- 
onded that the Secretary cast a ballot for the names presented by 
the committee. 


The motion was carried unanimously, and the chairman an- 
nounced the officers as named in the report of the Committee on 
Nominations. 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. J. O’Connell, in taking the chair, said: 


Fellow Members of the Catholic Educational Association of 
America: 
It is with considerable feeling and very sincere thanks that 
I return to this chair for the fourth time in answer to your gra- 
cious call. I beg to say that I accept heartily the honor you con- 
fer upon me, and that I shall do all in my power to discharge, as 
faithfully as I can, all the duties incumbent upon this chair. 


In nominating and electing His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, 
of Baltimore, the Honorary President, we have done ourselves an 
honor. I congratulate the other officers who have received the 
testimonial of your confidence, and from what I know of them 
you could not have chosen better officials.: 


The meeting adjourned to meet again at 11:30 a. m. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


THURSDAY, JULY II, I1:30 A. M. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by His Grace, Arch- 
bishop Messmer. 

THE PRESIDENT GENERAL: I wish to inform you that 
through His Grace, the Archbishop of Milwaukee, the Associa- 
tion sent to our Holy Father a message of our loyalty and devo- 
tion to the See of Peter, and we asked for his blessing on this 
Association. His Holiness has graciously replied, and I would 
invite the Association to stand while listening to the reply of the 
Holy Father. 
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The Secretary then read the message in Latin, and its trans- 
lation, as follows: 


“Archbishop Messmer, Milwaukee, Wis.: 

“The Holy Father returns his thanks to you and to the Cath- 
olic Educational Association for the expression of homage and 
grants his apostolic benediction with all his heart. 

“CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL.” 


Chairman Hartnett, of the Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented the following report of the committee: 


The Committee on Resolutions presents the following for 
your adoption : 


s The Catholic Educational Association is the expression of 
the unity of principle that underlies all Catholic educational work 
and of the unity and spirit of codperation that exist among those 
whose lives are devoted to this sacred calling. We rejoice at the 
splendid spirit of zeal and harmony displayed in the fourth an- 
nual meeting of our Association, and the work that has been ac- 


complished shows what may be done in the future by the growth 
of this spirit of codperation and sympathy in thought and ac- 
tion. 


We congratulate the members of the Association on the devo- 
tion to Catholic ideals which has been so manifest in the papers 
and discussions of all the departments of the Association. 

The fathers of this Republic believed that religion, morality 
and knowledge are essential to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind. We hold as a principle that good citizenship 
has its secure foundation in an education at once moral and re- 
ligious. 

One of the happy results of this meeting is a growing con- 
sciousness of the community of interest in the cause of education 
that unites the pastors in charge of our schools and those en- 
gaged in the work of higher education. 

We submit that the cordial thanks of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association be tendered to His Grace, the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, S. G. Messmer, D. D., for the generous 
welcome he has accorded us, for the genuine inspiration he has 
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given us through his magnetic words and for the profound and 
unflagging interest which he has taken in the deliberations of our 
Convention. 

That we likewise extend our sincere thanks to the reverend 
clergy and to the citizens of Milwaukee and especially to the Rev- 
erend Fathers of Marquette College for the accommodations 
which they supplied us by opening to our Convention the splendid 
halls of the new Marquette University. 

That we profoundly thank the Most Reverend Archbishops 
of New York, Chicago, New Orleans and the Right Reverend 
Bishop of Marquette for the encouragement which they lent us 
through their distinguished presence and through their cheering 
words and wise counsel. 

Wuereas, Many Catholic young men and women, as ap- 
pears from statistics presented to the Association, are now attend- 
ing non-Catholic schools and academies, where the dangers to 
faith and morals are even greater than in non-Catholic elemen- 
tary schools; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sacred duty of Catholics to encour- 
age and support Catholic education in Catholic colleges and acad- 
emies, as they have so nobly done in building up and supporting 
their parochial schools. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL: Fellow members of the Catholic 
Educational Association of America, we draw near the end of this 
fourth annual Convention, which in a few moments more will 
pass into memory, to take its place in history. 

What has been the characteristic mark of the fourth annual 
Convention? I think it is this, a closer spirit of unity in the cause 
of education and a greater advance in the spirit of organization. 
We come here from all parts of the country, we represent all sec- 
tions of the clergy, we represent almost all the nations under 
heaven, and with all these differences, in the glorious cause of 
Catholic education we are all essentially and indivisibly one. 

Before we adjourn, subject to the call of the Executive 
Board, I wish to repeat our thanks to His Grace of Milwaukee, 
who from the beginning to the end has been the father of this 
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Convention. He has come here to grace our closing exercises by 
his presence, and we would beg of him to dismiss us all with the 
happiness of his blessing. 

After receiving the blessing of His Grace, Archbishop Mess- 
mer, the meeting adjourned, subject to the call of the Executive 
Board. 


THuRSDAY, JULY 11, 8 P. M, 
The proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association came to a close with a public 
meeting at the Alhambra theatre. A large audience was present 
and the following program was presented: 


OVERTURE 
BRUNKHORST’S ORCHESTRA. 
“AMERICA” 
“BELLS THEY ARE RINGING’ 
SoLoists— Mrs. Orto A. SINGENBERGER. 
Miss CATHERINE CLARKE. 
Mr. M. A. SEEBOTH. 
Mr. ANTHONY OLINGER. 
ApprEess—By the President, Rr. Rev. D. J. O’ConNELL, D. D. 
Trio—Selection from Rossin1’s Mass 
Miss CATHERINE CLARKE. 
Messrs. Harry MEuRER AND ALFRED MEuRER. 
Mr. ALEXANDER McFapyen, Accompanist. 
SELECTION—“From SEVEN Last Worps” Dubois 
SoLo, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA. 
Mr. Harry Meurer, Tenor. 
Mr. AnTHONY OLINGER, Baritone. 
AppRrRESS—“IDEALS OF EDUCATION” 
Pror. JAMES C. MONAGHAN. 
“Sonc or May” Max Jos, Beer 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA. 
CLosinc Sonc—“Gop or MIGHT” 
The Musical Numbers are rendered by the Catholic Choral Club, 
under the direction of Prof. J. L. Jung. 
F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 





EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE CATHOLIC DEAF IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


REV. F. A. MOELLER, S. J., ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A cripple, one day, happened to be overlooked by his mother 
who was dealing out bon-bons to her more able-bodied children, 
and he remarked: “Where do I come in for a share?” 

The condition of our Catholic deaf children is similar to that 
of the cripple. In our zeal for souls and the preservation of faith 
and morals, we have provided asylums for widows and orphans, 
homes for wayward boys and girls, excellent parochial schools 
and colleges—all this for our more fortunate children. We have 
listened to the earnest pleadings of those who are gifted with 
hearing, but have failed to notice the pleadings of our silent little 
ones who, standing outside of the gate of our Catholic institutions 
which are closed against them, say to us, “Where do we come in 
for a share in your generosity ?” 

The educational status of our Catholic deaf is indeed a sad 
one and needs the stimulus of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion to improve it. We, the workers in the cause of the Catholic 
deaf-mute education, are glad to have this opportunity of giving 
publicity to the needs of Catholic educational facilities for the 
deaf, and we thank the Rt. Rev. Mgr. O’Connell for the kind in- 
vitation extended to us to hold a conference simultaneously with 
the Convention of the Catholic Educational Association. It is the 
first time, I dare say, that the voice of the deaf has been heard 
and that their right to a Catholic education has been publicly rec- 
ognized. 

, In order to get a clearer idea of the educational status of our 
Catholic deaf, it will be necessary to discuss figures furnished by 
the United States census, (1900) ; the American Annals for the 
Deaf (January, 1907), and the Catholic Directory (1907). 

37 
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Eliminating persons who are merely hard of hearing and 
neglecting the ability of the deaf to speak or not, there are in Con- 
tinental United States, 89,287 persons with seriously impaired 
powers of hearing. Out of this number, 51,871, it is estimated, 
became deaf under the age of twenty and 37,416 in adult life, that 
is, after the age of twenty. 

The question of interest to us is: How many of these deaf. 
persons are Catholics? There are no statistics showing the num- 
ber of Catholic deaf in the United States; but, assuming con- 
ditions and causes to be the same for Catholics and non-Catholics, 
we can figure out a pretty correct answer to the question. 

According to the United States census of 1900, the total pop- 
ulation of Continental United States is about 76,000,000 and there 
are 1175 deaf to the 1,000,000 population. The Catholic Direc- 
tory reports that there are about 13,000,000 Catholics, that is 17 
per cent. of the entire population, in Continental United States. 
Consequently, there must be thirteen times 1175, that is 15,275 
Catholic deaf persons in Continental United States. There are 
682 deaf persons to the 1,000,000 population, who became so from 
childhood under the age of twenty, and 492 to the 1,000,000 popu- 
lation, who became deaf in adult life. From this it follows that 
there are 8,872 Catholics who became deaf under the age of 
- twenty, and 6,403 who became deaf in adult life. 

The total number of Catholic deaf in the United States, esti- 
mated to be, according to our figures, 15,275, we believe is be- 
low the true number; yet, it represents a Catholic deaf population 
greater than the population of the city of Alton and there are 
eight dioceses which have each a smaller Catholic population. 
The 8,872 Catholic deaf who lost their hearing under the age of 
twenty represent a number greater than the combined number 
of orphans in the dioceses of Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, and exceed the total Catholic population in each of 
four dioceses. ? 

We have figured results on the supposition that conditions 
and causes are the same for Catholic and non-Catholic deaf. We 
do not think that they are the same, since deafness is much among 
the poor and, “The poor we have always with us.” Deafness is 
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caused largely by disease and accidents. One-half the deaf, says 
the United States census (1900), lost their hearing before they 
were eleven years old. Now, it may be safely supposed that, ow- 
ing to lack of proper care, timely medical aid and suitable nour- 
ishment, many children of the poor become deaf. About 59 per 
cent. of deafness is due to scarlet fever, catarrh, colds, brain 
fever and meningitis alone. 

It cannot be objected that deafness is largely due to con- 
sanguineous marriages and that there are few such among Catho- 
lics. Only 4.5 per cent. of the deaf have parents who are cousins 
to each other ; 84.6 have parents who are not cousins and of 10.9 
we have no report. 

In discussing the educational status of the deaf in the United 
States, we are principally concerned with the 8,872 who became 
deaf under the age of twenty, that is, during the age at which 
deaf pupils are admissible to state institutions for the deaf; but, 
as regards the 6,403 adults, we cannot neglect them, since the edu- 
cation of our hearing and speaking Catholics is never completed 
but is continued through life by admonitions, counsels, sermons, 
instructions, missions, etc. 

Out of the total number of 132 schools for the deaf, there are 
four Catholic schools in the State of New York and nine in the re- 
maining portion of the United States, making in all thirteen 
Catholic schools. The attendance November, 1906, was as fol- 
lows: 

St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, Oakland, Cal 

Ephpheta School for the Deaf, Chicago, IIl 

Institute of the Holy Rosary, Chincuba, La 

St. Francis Xavier School, Baltimore, Md 

Boston School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass 

Mater Boni Consilii School, St. Louis, Mo 

St. Joseph’s Institute, Longwood, Mo 

Notre Dame School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis 

St. Joseph’s Schools, Westchester, Fordham, Brooklyn, 

New York 
Le Couteulx, St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, N. Y 


Total number of deaf pupils in Catholic Schools 
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It will be noticed that in four schools in the State of New 
York which has a deaf population of about 10,000, 593 
Catholic deaf. children are cared for; and, that in nine schools 
scattered through the remaining portion of the United States from 
New York to the Pacific and from Alaska to the Gulf, where 
there is a deaf population eight times as great as that of the 
State of New York, only 409 Catholic deaf pupils are provided 
ne 

The total number of deaf pupils, November, 1906, in 132 
schools was 11,648. Subtracting from this number the 1002 in 
the twelve Catholic schools there remain in non-Catholic schools 
10,646. 

How many of the 10,646 pupils in non-Catholic schools are 
Catholics? Figuring 17 per cent. as Catholics, we find 1809 pupils 
in non-Catholic schools—a number truly worth looking after ; but, 
that number must be far below the mark. The total number of 
Catholic deaf children in Catholic and non-Catholic schools is 
2801. If all the states were as generous as New York in caring 
for the Catholic deaf, we should have 4664 Catholic deaf pupils in 
Catholic schools. 

With the exception of the New York institutions for the 
deaf, the other Catholic institutions are almost entirely dependent 
upon the charity of religious sisterhoods. Good work is being 
done by those devoted sisters; but, as they carry on their schools 
with no state aid and with little or no ecclesiastical support, often 
even without encouragement, their schools are struggling for ex- 
istence and the number of deaf pupils is very small. The pupils 
are for the most part girls while the less fortunate deaf boys who, 
more than their afflicted sisters, must face the dangers that 
threaten faith and morals, are obliged to attend public or state 
schools ; or, if they are allowed to share the blessings of a Catho- 
lic education in the sisters’ schools they are told at the critical age 
of fourteen, when their education is far from being completed, 
that they must go elsewhere. Thousands of deaf-mute boys 
would be saved to God and the Church, if there were in the 
United States a Brotherhood devoting itself to the education of 
the deaf. 
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I may here remark that the deaf boys outnumber the girls. 
The boys seem always to be in the majority except when bon-bons 
are distributed. That deaf boys are more numerous than deaf 
girls is, no doubt, due to the fact, that in childhood the boy is 
more neglected and also neglects himself. About 300 cases out of 
the total number of deaf were caused by swimming and diving. 

That the education of our Catholic deaf-mutes has been over- 
looked in this country must be evident to all. It is a fact which 
non-Catholic ministers and that large number of deaf-mutes who 
have lost the faith of their Catholic parents attest. While we 
have been asleep, the enemy has been active, and the education of 
the deaf, which was begun by the Catholic Church, has been 
monopolized in this country by our separated brethren, notably 
by those of the Methodist Episcopal Church. “Wolves in 
sheep’s clothing have entered the fold, not sparing the flock,” and 
today three, perhaps four, of our Catholic deaf are Protestant 
ministers for the deaf. 

In Chicago and its suburbs we have found, up to date, 517 
deaf of Catholic parents. About 225 of these are children and 
only about 80 adults, former pupils, with few exceptions, of the 
Ephpheta School are practical Catholics. Nearly 200 have lost 
their faith at Jacksonville, Ill., and the National School for the 
Deaf in Washington, D. C. 

At deaf-mute conventions and at state institutions for the 
deaf the enemies of our faith are busy. 

During the month of August, 1905, the deaf of the Empire 
State held their twenty-sixth convention at Elmira, New York. 
The Episcopaiian ministers as usual used the opportunity to put 
themselves in evidence and, by way of a side show, held a conven- 
tion of their cwn at which, according to the New York Deaf- 
Mutes Journal, ways and means were talked up for the purpose 
of uniting all the deaf in the Episcopal Church. Banquets on such 
occasions are invariably placed on Fridays. Last week the deaf 
held their National Convention at Norfolk, and, of course, the 
banquet was on Friday. 

When we attended the National Convention of the Deaf dur- 
ing the St. Louis Exposition, we met there over 600 intelligent 
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deaf delegates from all parts of the world. We noticed on that 
occasion the following: 1, The activity of Protestant ministers ; 
2, The predominance of Catholics. It seemed to us, from our 
conversation with the delegates, that at least one-third of the 
number were of Catholic parents. 3, The surprise caused to the 
deaf when a Catholic priest interested himself in their delibera- 
tions. 4, The sincere welcome accorded to us. No one received 
a greater ovation than we, when we responded to a call to address 
the convention. It was the first time that a Catholic priest had 
attended their convention and the deaf-mutes expressed their sin- 
cere appreciation. 5, The most active and intelligent among them 
were, for the most part, such as had lost their Catholic faith at the 
National Schools for the Deaf. 

When at the St. Louis convention of principals of deaf-mute 
institutions, we dared to complain of the proselytizing going on in 
state institutions for the deaf, one of the first to leap to his feet 
and resent being told what should be done for Catholics was the 
superintendent of the Indiana School for the Deaf. Yet, in the 
catalogue of that institution we find rule 17, page 42: “The insti- 
tution in non-sectarian, but thorough moral and religious instruc- 
tion will be given, especially on the Sabbath, the nature of it being 
general and such as is accepted by all churches and creeds.” Not- 
withstanding the boast of non-sectarianism, by which, as ex- 
perience shows, is meant any religion but the Catholic religion, a 
leader of the Christian Endeavor Society occupies a place among 
the instructors. In that same institution, as a personal matter, of 
course, with the superintendent, the graduates are presented at 
commencement exercises with bibles, not, of course, the Catholic 
version, with a date of graduation inscribed, and honored with the 
superintendent’s autograph. 

The rule governing the Indiana institution is one which is 
generally observed in all state institutions for the deaf, and, even 
in institutions where the superintendents are inclined to be fair- 
minded, the poor deaf child is made to believe that one religion is 
as good as another. Naturally enough, when he leaves the state 
institution, he prefers that religion which calls for little sacrifice 
and where the moral code is less stringent. 
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The State School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, Ill., was under 
the late Mr. Gillet, nothing but a Methodist Episcopal propaganda 
for the space oi over thirty-seven years, from which eight or nine 
superintendents, trained along the lines of Mr. Gillet’s religious 
views, became superintendents of other state institutions. Several 
missions for the deaf were established by him and, among others, 
one in Chicago, at the head of which is a Methodist Episcopal 
minister who lost his Catholic faith at the Jacksonville school and 
at Gallaudet’s College, Washington, D. C. 

By sermons, lectures and anti-Catholic literature, our deaf 
are beguiled of the priceless heritage of faith and imbued with 
false ideas concerning the Catholic Church. When they return 
home from such institutions I have known them to take their 
breakfast before Holy Communion and to express their contempt 
for the religion of their Catholic parents by smashing the crucifix. 
When some time ago a child of Catholic parents that had been 
obliged to attend a state school was on its return taken to mass 
on Sunday, it refused to enter the church because, as it said, 
people in those Catholic churches have fleas. 

Still, it must be said that some superintendents and teachers 
in those schools seem to be sincere after their own manner of 
thinking, and, when called to an account for their doings, will 
frankly tell us that they are simply doing what Catholics are either 
unable or unwilling to undertake. A few are willing to give to 
Catholic priests the same rights that are given to Protestant minis- 
ters, if only Catholic priests will claim their right; but, even 
where equal rights are given to Catholic priests and Protestant 
ministers, we can easily understand that if such institutions are 
not sufficiently able to safeguard the faith and morals of our 
hearing children, they are less able to do so in the case of our 
deaf children who are so handicapped. 

We have Catholic educational institutions for orphans for 
whom the guiding voice of Christian parents is silent ; but, for the 
deaf the whole world is silent. The blind suffer a terrible physical 
affliction ; but, while the world is dark to them, the bright light 
of faith that cometh by hearing, may illumine their imprisoned 
souls. The widow needs to be comforted in her poverty; but, 
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through the faculty of hearing her soul may become immensely 
rich in spiritual goods and, in her last moments, the gentle voice 
of the angels of the poor can whisper to her the sweet consola- 
tions of faith. Wayward children are brought back by the gentle 
voice of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd to the path of virtue 
which they deserted when, abusing the faculty of hearing, they 
refused to listen to the voice of parents or guardians; but, where 
shall the deaf find a guide or receive the light and consolations of 
faith or be kept in the path of virtue and be called back to it, if he 
has deserted it? 

That the deaf may enjoy these blessings equally with hearing 
children, they must have Catholic educational facilities—boarding 
schools where they may be trained to habits of virtue and piety, 
and where they may breathe, as it were, a Catholic atmosphere 
under the guidance of conscientious Catholic teachers and priests 
capable of instructing them. 

Not only must our Catholic educational influence extend to 
deaf children, but also to that large number of the adult deaf who 
are scattered throughout the United States, especially in our large 
cities, and who are in constant danger of being led into non- 
Catholic meetings and associations. There should be in every 
state, at least in every large city, a Catholic center or mission for 
the deaf having attached to it a missionary who will look after 
their spiritual interests and defend them against the wolves in 
sheep’s clothing who, calling themselves priests, travel through 
hamlets, villages and towns of the country and entice the Catholic 
deaf to their meetings. 

There is no greater proof of the necessity of Catholic schools 
and colleges and the good they accomplish for the preservation of 
faith and morals than the sad religious condition which the Cath- 
olic deaf present because they are deprived of Catholic educa- 
tional facilities. Owing to a lack of schools for the deaf, I dare 
say that out of 15,000 Catholic deaf there are not 5,000 who have 
kept the faith. ; 

Far be it from me to attribute the sad educational condition 
of the deaf to a lack of zeal on the part of those who have been 
entrusted with the care of souls. The thousands of educational in- 
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stitutions that mark the progress of faith through the land and 
which compete favorably with public and millionaire endowed 
institutions, are a proof of their heroic zeal. That the deaf have 
been overlooked in their educational plans is due to the fact that 
the educational needs of the deaf have never been sufficiently 
brought to the attention of those in whose power it is to im- 
prove it. 

As Catholic educators we have accomplished wonders ; but it 
cannot be said that we have done all things well. In order that 
it may be said of us as it was said of our Divine Lord, “He hath 
done all things well,” we must, like our Divine Lord, extend our 
zeal to the deaf-mutes also. 

We may not be able to make the deaf hear our voice, but we 
can, by Catholic education, cause them to hear the voice of God. 
We may not be able to cause them to speak to us, although in the 
present state of deaf-mute education it is possible with great pa- 
tience to make many of them speak more or less perfectly, still, 
if we cannot cause the dumb to speak to us we can, by a Catholic 


education, cause them to speak to God who is the Father not only 
of widows and orphans, but of the deaf as well. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. J. H. Rockwett: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know that I should like 
to ask any questions of Father Moeller, but if it is not out of order I 
should like to take the liberty to extend a few words of congratulation. 

I have had considerable experience myself with deaf-mutes for eleven 
years; there has seldom a Sunday passed on which I have not preached to 
them myself, and I wish to corroborate everything Father Moeller has 
said, and to say that he has put it pretty mildly in regard to numbers. I 
think he has understated it. I think the numbers exceed what Father 
Moeller has said, and their condition in the non-Catholic schools is cer- 
tainly very sad; and it is true that in nearly all cases if a deaf-mute 
attends a non-Catholic school, it is morally certain that the faith of that 
child is gone forever. The reason is that often, with the best will in 
the world on the part of the educators in those institutions—we find that 
many of them are broad-minded, liberal men, they say they want to do the 
best they can for the children—as I say, with the best will in the world 
they cannot impari the religious training to those children, and the chap- 
lains who may have charge, cannot undertake the education of those 
children, because they need the constant patient work of teachers for 
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years and years in order that the religious principles, and religious forma- 
tion may be imbibed by their hearts and souls. And I have heard the 
sisters in New York say that after they had taught their children for ten 
years, and supposed they understood everything perfectly, some day some 
new point would come up of Catholicity, and that the child is at sea, does 
not understand it. That is not always the case, but it often happens, 
and this proves that constant application is necessary for those children, 
that they may drink in their faith; and I find in my present association 
with the deaf-mutes in Boston, that they are very ignorant of their faith, 
know almost nothing about it. There was no Catholic institution there 
until within the last four years, and at present the sisters are certainly 
doing wonderful work, the sisters of St. Joseph, and they deserve the 
highest praise. But before that, these children went to schools in various 
parts of the country where no religion was taught, and where, after a 
year—it is a notorius fact that after one year they come home and do the 
very things that Father Moeller said, profaned the crucifix which hung 
on the wall; they came home and treated that disrespectfully; and the 
same way with the scapular, after being to school a short time they 
would tear the scapular off, treat it with disrespect, because that disre- 
spectful attitude was encouraged by those persons in the atmosphere in 
which they were living. 


I cite these little instances in corroboration of what Father Moeller 
has said, and I wish to say my word of exhortation to all here present to 
take an interest in that work, for it certainly is a work which has been 
very much neglected There has been a little growth within the last years, 
but it has been very slow, and we ought to remember that if you come 
across a deaf-mute in a Catholic family, see to it, in the name of God, 
that that child is sent to a Catholic school; and if you have not the 
money, or the child’s family has not the money, go out and beg it, be- 
cause it is absolutely necessary to save the child’s soul that it should at- 
tend a Catholic school. 


Rev. F. A. Moetter: I brought with me three different persons from 
Chicago, a little boy about eleven years old, who never heard a sound in 
his life. He was born deaf, but we have by patience taught him how to 
speak, and I will ask him to recite for you the Our Father. Then I also 
brought a young lady here, who lost her hearing at the age of six or 
seven. She has retained something of her hearing—knows what sound is— 
she will speak a little piece for you. And I also brought here with me 
the famous Clarence Selby. He is an author and poet, he wrote two 
books, and I will show you how it is possible to communicate with him. 
We are proud of Clarence Selby, because he is the product of the Catholic 
Church. He shows you what can be done if we have the opportunity. 
This Clarence Selby was taken when the institution in New York refused’ 
to admit him because he was both deaf and blind; and a sister in Buffalo- 
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took him and spent her time with him, and made him what he is. If he 
had the backing he would be the equal of Helen Kellar. There is no 
text he doesn’t know; he is well informed on all subjects. He learned 
it from the Sisters Dosithea, who has been here this afternoon, and at- 
tended this conference. ° 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL WORK AMONG THE 
NEGROES. 


REV. J. A. ST. LAURENT, RECTOR OF EPIPHANY APOSTOLIC 
COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


I regret very much that Father Keller is not here. 

I have been engaged in negro work for the past sixteen 
years, but I am not an enthusiast in reference to results or expec- 
tations. The race is rising, the Church is making headway among 
the Afro-Americans, and the missionary has good foundations on 
which to rest his hopes ; beyond the range of these positive state- 
ments, I cannot commit myself. 


At the close of the civil war there were about three millions 
of negroes in the United States; now they exceed ten millions. 
Needless for me to go into the reasons of this phenomenal in- 
crease. 

The negro is not a ward, but a factor of the energy and 
prosperity of the American Nation. Go South, and you will see 
the lazy negro at work on the trains, in the hotels, in the homes, 
and in the fields. Some are idling their time away, but the vast 
majority are working. You will also notice there is a continual 
leakage of the black population; the direction of the stream is 
northward.. Thousands leave the South annually, and come to 
our northern cities, not to escape labor, but in the hope of better- 
ing their condition. However, not all those who would leave, can 
do so; sometimes intimidation is used with great effect, and they 
are thus reminded that they are here to stay. 

The negro was penniless after the war. Now he pays taxes 
on something like four hundred million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty. He owns banks, hotels, stores and farms. In the State of 
Virginia alone, he owns in his own name twenty-six thousand 
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farms. The cotton crop, you know, amounts to hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and to this you may add the sugar cane, the 
rice and the tobacco crops. They are all cultivated by the negro, 
and not only represent his labor, but also his earnings, and, in 
many cases, the yield of his own plantation. 

To gain a correct knowledge of the negroes, one must live 
among them, and be in sympathy with them. They cannot be 
fairly studied at long range. One should also remember that the 
old time negro is not an exponent of his race. He clings to the 
children of the old masters, or is found about the houses of the 
rich. He is eminently faithful, but without racial ideals. Quite 
different is the young generation born since the war. It is aspir- 
ing and it is from its newspapers, its pulpits and its lodges, that 
one will learn the aspirations of the negro race, as well as its 
thoughts and its feelings. When by close intercourse and sym- 
pathy you have won the negro’s confidence, you will learn what 
he thinks, how he looks upon the white man, his conception of 
God, and many other interesting facts. To him, God is just, and 
in due time will remember the negro and settle with his oppres- 
sors. 

How does the negro look upon the Catholic Church? There 
is the educated, and the ignorant negro. Millions of them are 
_ still very ignorant. About two hundred thousand, or two per 
cent. of them, are Catholics, and between two and three millions 
belong to the various sects, chiefly the Baptists and the Metho- 
dists. The majority of the negroes who are not church members 
are satisfied with purely emotional religion, or profess none at all. 
The sects can boast of over thirty thousand places of worship, 
besides many charitable institutions, and schools of great religious 
influence. And, by the way, I have often been asked: “Will the 
negroes support a Catholic priest if he comes to work among 
them?” I can answer that they support their ministers whose 
number is legion, and it may be not illogical to infer that if these 
ministers were Catholic priests, they would be, if not as well, at 
least sufficiently remunerated. 

The educated negro looks upon the Catholic Church as a 
curiosity. As he drifts to the cities, and enters the various pro- 
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fessions or avocations which lead to notoriety and bring wealth, 
he gradually dispenses with religion. And now we must get out 
of our minds that the negro is a tame, gullible being. He is 
very sharp; his skin is colored, but behind that skin there is a 
world of thought and feeling. He does not always reveal his 
thoughts, but his silence should not be mistaken for ignorance or 
approbation. There is a good deal of the inevitable in his environ- 
ment. This he understands and makes the best of the situation. 
He believes that the Catholic Church is a powerful organization. 
He admires her ideals, but believes that her standard of life is un- 
attainable by the majority of his people. As for himself, he makes 
no effort to enter it. A great deal has been said and printed about 
the negro, how he loves the priest, how faithful and grateful he 
is, and how he will come to church, but I put it down as my sin- 
cere conviction that for the majority of the negroes, religious as- 
piration, at its best, yields to political aspiration. They are most- 
ly urged by the needs of the present life. They do not care for 
the golden slippers they are to wear in heaven, so long as they 
have no shoes to wear whilst on earth. To talk to them of the 
beauties of the Catholic Church, and of her spiritual powers, is 
like teaching mathematics to distracted children. 

I have often talked this matter over with representative ne- 
groes of the various professions. Their attitude is well expressed 
in the words which a very able negro addressed to me one even- 
ing: “Well, your Church thinks me good enough to receive the 
sacraments, but your Church cannot make my ballot count. and 
this is why I do not enter it.” The ballot stands for legislation, 
and through legislation will come all those reforms which he 
considers necessary for his full development and happiness. 
There are able and eminent leaders among them, notably Presi- 
dent Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala., and Prof. Dubois, of At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The latter has, I believe, the larger and more influential fol- 
lowing. He advocates complete emancipation through the use of 
the ballot. President Washington expects the same final results 
through the industrial schools. He advises his people to own the 
soil; for the soil yields the crop, the crop brings the money, and 
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the money will gradually establish better relations between them 
and the white man. The influence of these two leaders upon their 
race is immeasurable. Both of them have great respect for the 
Catholic Church, but the bulk of the non-Catholic negroes place 
little reliance upon an institution which seems to concern itself so 
little about the many restrictions and discriminations which they 
have to bear. They may educate themselves, and build homes, 
and pay their taxes, and abide by the law, and go to church, yes, 
but still have to ride in “jim crow” cars, sit apart in the church, 
and have a white man for priest. It is felt that the thoughts, feel- 
ings and aspirations of the race cannot live in an atmosphere so 
charged with the spirit of white supremacy. These remarks may 
not be very encouraging, and may seem to involve concessions to 
those who would see nothing but failure in negro work. I am 
not a man without hope, but I think a little discretion should be 
used in treating a subject which is so often presented in a theo- 
retical way. What can the Church do for the negroes? There 
are several views on this subject. First of all, there is the failure 
view. Let me illustrate. A priest told me once: “Thirty years 
ago I operated a colored school, and I have been thinking what 
that school has cost up to the present moment. The building, 
salary for teachers, repairs and so on, represent an investment of 
about sixty thousand dollars. The net product of that school to- 
day is thirty souls; the cost, $2000 a piece.” The good priest was 
not discouraged, but his experience may serve as an example to 
those who incline to pessimism in their appreciation of the efforts 
which are made in behalf of the negroes. Now let me give you 
a Protestant view. There are two classes of white people down 
South. First, those who are not affected with “negrophobia.” 
They are kind to the negro, although they believe themselves his 
superior by every title, and the negro loves, respects and esteems 
them. The others have to compete with the negro for a living, 
and they are affected with “negrophobia.” 

Now tiis class the missionary does not fear, because it is 
daily losing ground, and the other, he thanks God for its exist- 
ence, for it 1s a great help to the Church. St. Paul tells us that the 
power of working miracles was given for the benefit of those 
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whose minds could not grasp the truth. Now there are down 
South many good people who believe that the negro can neither 
be Christianized nor humanized. And when they see the Catholic 
Church take him up, making of him a lover of truth and a living 
example of Christian virtue, they look upon this transformation 
as a miracle and are thereby inclined to come into the Church. 

And so, here, I am glad to repeat the words of Bishop Curtis, 
because they express my own convictions, that “working for the 
negroes is indirectly working for the conversion of the whites of 
the South,” and therefore the negro work is of no small im- 
portance. It is also a patriotic work because these people are here 
as an integral part of the nation and will become worse if we do 
not help make them better. The tendency of nature is downward. 
We should then by all means at hand try to lift them up. 


They are very anxious about education. The establishing of 

a school shouid be the first effort of the Catholic missionary. But 
what do they understand by education? Their ambition ranges 
from the primary school to the university. The industria] school 
—TI think this is the subject which Father Keller was to treat to- 
night—popular as it is, does not satisfy them. In the report of 
the Bureau of Education for 1890 we find that out of the 1200 
graduates of seventeen colored industrial schools of first rank only 
fifteen are found engaged in the trades they were taught at school. 
The others are teachers, ministers and members of the various 
professions. They are not so much averse to manual labor as 
desirous of something better, and so long as manual labor is con- 
sidered as degrading we cannot blame them very much for imag- 
ining that external polish, speaking elegantly and wearing fine 
clothes will raise them in the estimation of the white man. They 
seek by preference the professions, first, because they imply com- 
plete education; then, because they mean distinction, honor and 
ready cash. Those who go to the industrial schools by far the 
larger number add a normal training and engage in teaching or 
enter the professions. They pay in part for their training at 
school and stint themselves afterwards to reimburse their parents 
or their patrons. I am not trying to disparage the industrial 
schools for the negroes, but I declare that there is a sense in 
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which they positively hate them, and that is the sense which is 
attached to such schools by those who would see in them the 
limit of negro aspiration and of his capacity for education. Seen 
in that light, they regard them as another trick of the white man 
who expects to derive more profit out of their skilled labor, and 
they have but feelings of contempt for such of their race as lend 
support to the scheme. Let us put ourselves in their place and ask 
ourselves how we should feel if, after great advance in educa- 
tion, in citizenship and in business, we had to look upon ourselves 
as forever doomed to inferiority and servitude. 

However, this sectional view of industrial education does not 
affect its good results. Industrial schools are filled to overflow- 
ing and turning out excellent work. They should be encouraged 
among the blacks, and time will prove the wisdom of Washing- 
ton’s doctrine. But, above all, there is the education which the 
Church alone can impart, the building up of character. The — 
Church could not do much for the negro before the war. In most 
places she had no access, and since the war she has been very 
busy here up North. That we all know. The bulk of the Cath- 
olic negro population is found in the States of Louisiana and 
Maryland. Elsewhere very little has been done for the negro. 
Speaking now for the St. Joseph Society, whose object is the 
evangelization of the negroes of America, I beg to say that its 
desire is not to monopolize the field, but the contribute its share 
of success, small as it may be, in the performance of so gigantic a 
task. There is room for thousands of missionaries, and, whilst 
they delay coming, the Protestants reap abundant harvests. In 
the meantime the Josephites, scattered over nine States, patiently 
erect their little schools, from which they select the seed which is 
to grow into congregations, and of these their successors will 
have good reason to be proud. 

Their method of work justifies itself by its excellent results. 
It is a pity that they are so few. But what more can we expect 
of an organization which dates from 1888? St. Joseph Society 
is the answer to the appeal of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more. It was born of the charity of the faithful of America, and 
to this unfailing charity it owes its continued existence and suc- 
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cess. It has a seminary and college in Baltimore, in which its 
missionaries are trained, a large industrial school at Clayton, Del., 
a college for negro catechists, partly erected, at Montgomery, 
Ala., several small industrial schools for girls, and orphan asy- 
lums and churches in nine States. 

All this may be called small work when compared with the 
extent of the task which awaits the zeal of America’s apostles, but 
it is a beginning which deserves encouragement. 

I am glad that the Catholic Educational Association has in- 
terested itself in educational work among the negroes, and I trust 
it will use its influence in creating sentiment in favor of this 
work, 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. A. Biever, S. J.: Though I cannot claim the experience that the 
Rev. Speaker claims, still I have spent about thirty-two years in Dixie 
land, and worked among the darkies. I was in charge of Father Keller’s 
church in Galveston for one year, and have been chaplain for three years 
of the colored sisters and their orphan asylum in New Orleans, and I be- 
lieve that the picture drawn is too discouraging. The darkies can be 
made Catholics, and I do not think it is so very difficult. Of course, the 
task requires self-sacrifice, devotion, and calls for the establishment of the 
school, which at times is impossible, on account of the ill-will of the white 
folks in the districts where the Fathers want to erect these schools. 
Father Keller’s results among the negroes, when I was in Galveston, 
were the talk of the whole city. 

Many parishes in Louisiana minister to large and devout colored 
congregations, and claim, I understand, a fair number of converts; and 
if we can get the schools I believe we will have the darkey for the Catho- 
lic Church. I have heard many say that the only friend of the colored 
man is the Catholic Church. And the only power that will lift up the 
darkey from the state of degradation to which he has fallen, is the 
Catholic Church. The good-will, generosity and devotedness that the 
Josephites show in their work for the colored people throughout the 
South will bring many of them into the Catholic Church. 


Rev. H. S. Marine, S. J.: I, too, come from Louisiana and have had 
a good deal of experience with the negro both in the church and in visiting 
their schools, taught by the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, as they are gen- 
erally called, and by the Sisters of the Holy Family, a colored congrega- 
tion. The latter have a large orphanage in New Orleans for colored 
girls and another for colored boys, in which from forty to fifty are taken 
care of. They have no more because the money required for putting up 
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larger buildings is not at hand. They have schools in eight or nine places 
in Louisiana, I think; some in Arkansas and some in Texas, and are 
doing good work among the negroes. 

Our way of treating the negro in Louisiana is somewhat different 
from what is done in other places. We consider him, as far as he is a 
church member, equal to the white man. He comes to our churches. He 
comes to the same Communion-table as the white man does and kneels 
beside him. There is generally no attempt made to make him go after the 
white man; all approach at the same time. 

In the church in New Orleans, of which I am pastor, the place of 
honor, I am told, is given to the negroes, because they frequently kneel in 
the space between the communion railing and the pews. We treat them. 
as far as they come to church, as we treat the white people. They do not 
like to have a separate church. If you give them a separate church, they 
imagine that they are not thought good enough to go with the white peo- 
ple and that yon apply the “Jim Crow” laws to them, which, of course. 
they do not like. 

Hence, I think the way they are being treated, especially in country 
parishes, where frequently you have as many colored as white peuple, is 
the right one. It is true there is a certain separation. For instance, in 
two big churches that I know, the front pews are reserved for the whites 
and the rear pews for the negroes. And they do not aspire to anything 
more; they would not think of kneeling in the pews destined for the 
whites. They are perfectly content to have their own place in the 
church. 

In this way, I think, the work of the church among the colored race 
in Louisiana is carried on and carried on well and is producing great 
fruit for the service of God. 


OUR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


REV. CHARLES WARREN CURRIER, PH. D. 


Indian education, as we understand it today, means nothing, 
more nor less, than elementary instruction and manual training. 
There can be no question of higher learning. The Indian is in a 
period of transition ; he has scarcely thrown off his blanket for the 
clothing of civilization, and it is necessary to prepare his eyes 
gradually for the reception of the full glare of the sun. 

In that portion of Spanish America, where the early 
colonizers met the red man in a semi-civilized condition, they 
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soon began to educate him, and a number of the aborigines, or of 
their descendants, reached a state of high intellectuality. In our 
latitudes, the missionary had to content himself generally with 
instructing the natives in the principles of the Christian Faith. 
There was no united action on the part of the Church in the 
United States, until late in the century, or about the time the 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions came into existence. The 
history of Catholic Indian education since then, is, to a great ex- 
tent, the history of the Bureau. I deem it important in this paper 
to give an outline of that history ; for though the Catholic public, 
both ecclesiastic and lay, may have, from time to time, followed 
the various Indian questions, that were agitated in the news- 
papers, the sequel of events, and the relations of cause and effect, 
are but imperfectly known. @ 

The all-important questions today in regard to Catholic In- 
dian education are not how can we render our Indian schools bet- 
ter, but in what manner can we establish those that we possess 
upon a solid basis, and how will we be enabled to reach the 
thousands of Indian children that are deprived of the benefits of a 
Catholic education. 

On December 5, 1870, President Grant, in his message to 
Congress, wrote as follows: 

“Indian agencies, being civil offices, I determined to give all 
the agencies to such religious denominations as had heretofore 
established missionaries among the Indians, and perhaps to some 
other denominations who would undertake the work on the same 
terms, i. e., as missionary work.” 

These words inaugurated the “Peace Policy” which was an 
organized attempt to civilize the Indians by means of the various 
Christian denominations. Up to this time, there had been but 
few schools among the Indians not conducted by some religious 
society, although the system of extending government aid to 
schools for Indians dates back almost to the first attempt of the 
government to labor for the civilization of the tribes within our 
borders. 

Under the “Peace Policy” the government called to its aid 
the several religious denominations of the country, and confided 
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the civil administration of each Indian agency to the care of a 
particular religious denomination, which nominated to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior a person or agent, who was appointed to, the 
office upon such recommendation, and when such agent ceased to 
enjoy the confidence of the denomination nominating him, his dis- 
missal was called for and another was, in his stead, designated. It 
was, moreover, the wish of the government, that the agent and his 
employes should, as far as practicable, be members of the religious 
denomination to which the agency was assigned. This policy was 
the nearest approach to the union of Church and State our coun- 
try has ever made. The end proved its designation to be a mis- 
nomer. 

Congress made large appropriations for Indian schools, and 
the churches were encouraged to engage in school work; but no 
single school was conducted under formal contract. The teachers 
and all employes of the schools, though appointed by the religious 
denominations, were salaried by the government. 

It was further the intention of the government, as the Presi- 
dent announced, to place each Indian agency under the charge of 
that religious denomination which had been, thus far, laboring 
among the Indians at the respective agencies. 

At the moment when this policy was inaugurated, the In- 
dians, pagan as well as Christian, were distributed among 
seventy-two agencies, with a total Indian population of about 
295,000. Of this number, something over 100,000 were Catholics 
or of Catholic ancestry, as Mgr. Stephan writes, while the mis- 
sionaries of all other denominations together claimed only 15,000. 
Catholic missionaries were in almost complete religious possession 
of thirty-eight agencies, where they had been the first to establish 
themselves. According to the program of the “Peace Policy,” 
these agencies should have been given to the Catholic Church. 
Had this been done the policy might have remained one of 
peace; instead, it became the policy of religious persecution. It 
would have been better for the honor of our government, if those 
who had the execution of the policy in their hands, had openly 
avowed their proselytizing intentions, instead of hiding behind 
the mask of humanitarianism. As it was, only eight agencies 
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were assigned to the Catholics, while of those given to the 
Protestants, some had for centuries been exclusively Catholic. It 
thus happened that Catholic Indians, to the number of 80,000, 
passed from Catholic to Protestant control. Thus, from the very 
outset, the policy announced by the President was frustrated, or 
the lie was given to it. 

To head off the evil effects of this cause, the bishops who 
had Indians within their jurisdiction determined to unite, and, in 
1874, they appointed through Archbishop Bayley, of Baltimore, 
the late General Charles Ewing as Commissioner to represent 
them before the United States government. Several members of 
the Catholic Union in New York and elsewhere offered to con- 
tribute an annual sum to bear the expenses of the Commission. 

A few years later, in 1879, the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions was created with the Very Rev. L. B. A. Brouillet as 
Director. Among the objects for which the Bureau was brought 
into existence, the cause of Indian education was prominent. 

The late Mgr. Stephan, in a pamphlet entitled “The Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions, 1874-1895,” writes that, among other 
things, this institution was founded “to secure the establishment 
of suitable schools for Indian boys and girls; to procure for the 
Indians moral and practical Indian teachers, with adequate. com- 
pensation for their services; to develop a general interest in In- 
dian education, and to secure means with which to erect school 
buildings in all cases possible.” 

In 1881 the Bureau was incorporated under the general in- 
corporation law of the United States, for a period of twenty 
years. Among the articles of incorporation we read: 


“The object for which said society is formed is to educate 
the Indians living within the borders of the United States in the 
doctrines and moral laws of the Catholic Church, to instruct said 
Indians in the branches of a common English education, and to 
teach them the simple pursuits and trades of civilized life, to 
devise ways and means for the prosecution of such general edu- 
cation, and to receive and administer all trusts of whatever nature 
that may be referred to it for the education of Indians.” 
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The office of Commissioner still continued. General Ew- 
ing died on October 14, 1883, and he was succeeded by Captain 
John Mullan, of Washington. Some months later, Father 
Brouillet departed this life, and the Rev. J. A. Stephan was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore formally recog- 
nized the Bureau as an institution of the Church, and placed it 
under a committee of five prelates, with the Most Rev. James 
Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, at the head. In 1893 the 
number of prelates was increased to seven. The following year, 
1894, the committee of prelates was dissolved, and the old Bureau 
was superseded by a new corporation, chartered in perpetuity by 
an act of the General Assembly of Maryland under the title of 
“The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions,” with the Archbishops 
of Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia as incorporators. 

We read in the Act of Incorporation “that the objects of this 
corporation are to educate the American Indian and colored races 
throughout the State of Maryland, and beyond its borders in any 
of the states or territories of the United States, directly, and also 
indirectly, by the training of their teachers and others, especially 
to train their youth to become self-sustaining men and women, 
using such methods of instruction in the principles of religion and 
human knowledge as may be best adapted to their purposes ; also 
to visit the sick and the poor of these races, and to act as the 
guardian of such of their orphans and minor children as may be 
committed to their care.” 

It will be seen that, according to the Act of Incorporation, 
the activity of the Bureau was to extend to the colored race; but, 
true to the spirit of its origin, it has devoted itself exclusively to 
the Indian. 

Until 1887, its support was derived entirely from donations 
and bequests, but since that year its expenses have been met from 
the allotment made to it yearly from the annual collection for the 
Negro and Indian missions. The present Director of the Bureau 
is the Rev. Wm. H. Ketcham. 

The “Peace Policy” remained in force from 1870 to 1882, 
and during that period the Bureau contributed its share to the 
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work of Indian education. In 1873, the Catholic missionaries and 
sisters had charge of two boarding and five day schools among 
the Indians, conducted under the supervision of the Indian 
agents, in buildings owned by the government, which paid them 
for their services salaries aggregating $8,000. This was the only 
aid they were receiving from the government. 

In 1887, desirous of extending its educational work, the 
Bureau entered into negotiations with the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, offering to provide buildings, furniture, etc., and to 
furnish board, lodging, tuition, clothing, etc., to the pupils if, in 
exchange, the government would allow a fixed annual per capita 
compensation, The proposition was accepted, and several contracts 
were entered into, the government allowing from $100 to $150 
for boarding schools, and $30 for day schools. 

The government having invited other religious denomina- 
tions to enter upon the same method, the contract school system 
began. All the Secretaries of the Interior, down to the year 
1894, were quite satisfied with this system, and praised the re- 
ligious schools highly. Stimulated to greater activity, and by 
means of generous contributions from private individuals, Catho- 
lics soon established fifty-eight Indian schools, and obtained by 
contract with the government over 3,500 pupils. In 1877, when 
the contract school system began, they had eleven schools, eight 
of which were boarding institutions. Year by year the work went 
on increasing until, in 1885, the figure had reached a total of twen- 
ty-four schools, all boarding establishments but one. The num- 
ber of pupils was 1,213, for whom they received from the govern- 
ment the sum of $113,614. The beneficent results of the system 
had thus been steady, while the Peace Policy having gone out of 
existence, the Church, unhampered in its operations, was enabled 
to carry on the work of education with greater freedom than 
heretofore. In that year, however, an adverse current set in. The 
Secretary of the Interior expressed the determination to discon- 
tinue the contract system, and limit the expenditure of funds to 
the schools conducted exclusively by the government. This was 
the first indication of the storm that was to burst some years 
later. 
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At that time the danger was averted by the friends of the 
Bureau in the House and the Senate who, at the request of 
Father Stephan, prevailed upon the Secretary, not only to con- 
tinue the system, but to grant new contracts. Thus the work 
went on and, in 1895, there were in operation thirty-six boarding 
and fifteen day schools, The highest number of. schools had been 
attained in 1890, when there were forty-three boarding and seven- 
teen day schools, one boarding and one day school being in 
Alaska. The government allotments reached their high-water 
mark in 1892, when they amounted to $397,756. 

Until 1883, in virtue of the Peace Policy, several agency or 
government schools were under the control of the Bureau, but, on 
the termination of that policy, they returned to the government, 
and the Bureau retained only the contract schools. The allot- 
ments of the government, though large, were insufficient for the 
increasing sphere of Catholic educational activity, and to meet 
the ever widening needs, Mgr. Stephan appealed to Miss Drexel, 
now Mother Katharine, nor was the appeal made in vain. In 
ten years, until 1895, she contributed nearly $1,000,000; and to 
the present date her benefactions have continued in the same pro- 
portion. 

Meanwhile the storm had been brewing. Upon the advent 
of the Harrison administration, the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs announced his opposition to the contract schools. This was 
the outcome of a cry that had been agitating the country for some 
time. Even those that had hitherto applauded the contract school 
system now began to denounce it as a menace to the state. Had 
the Catholic Church not been receiving the lion’s share of the 
government contracts, and doing the greatest amount of work, 
there would, probably, have been no opposition. In the follow- 
ing administration the authorities declared their intention to with- 
draw government aid from the private schools at the rate of an 
annual twenty per cent. reduction until the system should be 
abolished. Government schools were to be gradually substituted 
for those of a private character. The cutting down of the appro- 
priations began in 1895. Two years later, on June 7, 1897, Con- 
gress passed an act to the effect that “It is hereby declared to be 
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the settled policy of the government to hereafter make no appro- 
priation whatever for education in any sectarian school.” 

In 1900 all appropriations ceased, in consequence of the an- 
nual reduction. 

Not content with thus having completely secularized the In- 
dian schools, those who had succeeded in this work set on foot a 
movement to induce Congress to pass a law to co.npel the attend- 
ance of pupils at the government schools. In his report for 1898, 
the Commissioner admits that it had been suggested, that a pro- 
vision should be incorporated in the appropriation law for that 
year, authorizing the Commissioner to transfer, without the con- 
sent of their parents, advanced pupils from the various Indian 
schools to other and larger schools situated in other states and ter- 
ritories, but that the suggestion failed to meet the approval of 
Congress. 

By a decision, known as the Browning ruling, the Commis- 
sioner had practically taken matters into his own hands. This 
decision is contained in a letter to the United States Indian Agent 
at Pine Ridge, S. D., dated September 30, 1896. In this letter 
the Hon. D. M. Browning, then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
writes: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of the 21st inst., in which you 
submit the following question for the consideration and decision 
of this office: Whether the parents of Indian children have the 
right to decide where their children shall attend school? In reply 
you are advised that it is your duty first to build up and maintain 
the government day schools, as indicated in your letter, and the 
Indian parents have no right to designate which school their chil- 
dren shall attend.” 

This ruling was maintained by Mr. Browning’s successor 
who instructed Indian agents, and bonded superintendents of 
schools, that if any pupil of any reservation boarding or day 
school left the school without permission, such pupil was to be 
returned to his school, and if the parent of the absent pupil dared 
to harbor him, the agency police and the school employes were 
instructed to arrest the parent, and take him before the agent for 
“suitable punishment.” It was at this juncture, that His Emi- 
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nence Cardinal Gibbons formulated a petition to Congress in his 
name, and that of the Archbishops of the United States, dated 
December 5, 1898, requesting that the question of the contract 
school system be re-opened. Absolutely no action was taken on 
this petition. 

In 1901, President McKinley directed that the Browning 
ruling should be abrogated; it was, however, not until eight 
months had passed, that this order went into effect, in virtue of a 
circular of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated January 17, 
1902. 

With the extinction of the contract system, it became incum- 
bent on the Bureau to look around for means of support, if the 
schools were at all to be carried on. In 1900 the government 
allotments ceased completely. We were then in possession of 
twenty-four boarding and two day schools that were receiving 
aid from the government. 

In 1895 Mgr. Stephan wrote: “It follows if the Honorable 
Secretary’s ideas prevail, that at the end of five years our Catho- 
lic Indian schools will be obliged to depend entirely upon their 
own resources for support, which virtually means their destruc- 
tion.” He adds the following data: “The collection for Indians 
and Negroes for the past eight years has averaged less than 
$70,000 per annum. The average annual allocation to the In- 
dian missions, through the hands of the Most Reverend and 
Right Reverend Ordinaries has amounted to about $22,000. 
There is needed for the support of our Indian schools more than 
$300,000 annually. ' It is therefore apparent, if government aid 
is withdrawn, that these schools must necessarily, for want of 
means, be abandoned.” 

Fortunately, the prophecy has not been completely fulfilled. 
A few day schools and seven boarding schools outside of Indian 
reservations had been dropped. The others were kept up by dint 
of heroic effort. For the first years, the sources of income were 
the donations of Mother Katharine, a portion of the annual 
Negro and Indian collection, and the proceeds of the Society for 
the Preservation of the Faith among Indian Children, which had 
been established in 1901. For two years the Rev. Dr. Ganss con- 
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tributed his efforts toward propagating it, a work which the 
writer now continues. In 1904, $98,000 were added to this in- 
come by the government from the Indian tribal funds, by which 
eight schools were supported, in answer to petitions made by a 
certain number of Indians. The fact that the President had 
granted these funds excited a storm of opposition which found 
its echo in Congress. The tribal funds are of two kinds, trust 
funds and treaty funds. The President has decided that from 
the end of the fiscal year 1905-06, only trust funds may be em- 
ployed for that purpose. The result of this is that at present only 
three schools, two among the Osages and one among the 
Menominees, receive any government support. 

A glance at a few figures will give an idea of the work that 
is doing, and of the work that remains to be done. 

There are in existence twenty-five boarding and training 
schools for Indians outside of Indian reservations, which belong 
to the United States government, in which the pupils are carried 
as far as the seventh grade, according to the regulations. The 
number of pupils in these schools is about 9,279. There are nine- 
ty-one government reservation boarding schools with about 
11,000 pupils. Further there are 140 government day schools, in 
which about 4,476 pupils are educated. In round numbers, there 
are nearly 25,000 Indian children receiving their education in 
government schools. These schools are under the supervision of 
Indian agents appointed by the President, or bonded superintend- 
ents, who have received their appointment through the civil serv- 
ice. More than 5,000 Catholic children are educated in these 
schools. 

There was a time, when the fact of a child receiving his edu- 
cation in a government school meant extreme danger to his 
faith. Frequently the spirit of proselytizing was rife, the child 
was obliged to attend Protestant service, and the entire atmos- 
phere in which he lived was poisonous, as far as his faith was 
concerned. As late as 1902, Father Ketcham complains bitterly 
of this state of affairs. Through the efforts of the Bureau, and 
the fair-mindedness of Mr. Leupp, at present Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, there has of late been a change for the better. Re- 
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ligious instruction is given, and mass is said in a considerable 
number of government boarding schools, both on and outside of 
the reservations, and in some of the day schools, 

We have thus, undoubetdly, made some progress; but the 
gravest danger still remains. The schools are far from the seat 
of government, and it is quite possible for the superintendent and 
the teachers to create difficulties for the priest and exercise in- 
jurious influence upon Catholic pupils. I am sorry to say, that 
examples of this kind are not wanting, as Father Ketcham shows 
in his report for 1906. Even under the most favorable conditions, 
it must be admitted, that the atmosphere of a government board- 
ing school cannot fail to be injurious to Catholic children, re- 
moved as they are from parental influence, and under the direc- 
tion of persons indifferent or even hostile to the Church, This 
state of affairs appears sad indeed, when we reflect, that there 
are many more than 5,000 Catholic pupils in the government 
schools, and only about 2,546 in our own schools. And yet the 
consensus of opinion among the Indian missionaries is, that In- 
dian missionary work is centered in the schools, and that to aban- 
don the schools, is to abandon the missions. This may well lead 
to the question, as to whether the Catholic people of the United 
States are doing their full duty toward the aborigines within our 
own territory. 

What are we doing? What can we do? Two weighty ques- 
tions these. The total Indian population of the United States 
amounts to 291,581. It is supposed that of these about 110,000 
are pagans, 100,000 Catholic. The remainder may be regarded 
as belonging to various Protestant bodies. About 27,500 children 
frequent the government and Catholic schools. Of these the 
government educates somewhat less than 25,000 and in our 
schools there are little more than 2,500. Of all the children fre- 
quenting school from 7,000 to 8,000 are Catholics. The govern- 
ment educates over 5,000; we have the remainder distributed as 
follows: We have forty-four boarding schools, with 2,383 pupils, 
and ten day schools with an attendance of 165. Besides these 
2,500 children, there are 100 who attend boarding schools which 
are not Indian. 
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In our schools the children receive an elementary English 
education which is not carried beyond the fifth grade. Our 
boarding schools are all manual training schools, in which the 
boys are taught agriculture, shoemaking, the carpenter and other 
trades; and the girls, gardening and dairy work, sewing, lace- 
making and domestic economy. If, in manual training, the gov- 
ernment is better equipped than we are, it is because it has more 
means at its disposal; while, in the ordinary elementary educa- 
tion, we need not fear competition. Our schools are mostly 
superintended by a priest, and, in a few instances, by a sister. 
The teachers, with some exceptions, are religious men and wo- 
men. There are about seventy-six priests, seventy-eight brothers, 
three hundred and fifty-three sisters, and eighty-four lay teachers 
employed in Catholic Indian education, not counting the ten day 
schools. The religious teachers are Jesuits, Benedictines, Fran- 
ciscans and Lamennais Brothers among the men. Several secular 
priests are also engaged in this work. The female religious 
teachers are Sisters of St. Ann, Franciscans, Sisters of Charity of 
Providence, Sisters of St. Joseph, Benedictine Nuns, Gray Nuns, 
Sisters of Mercy, School Sisters of Notre Dame, Ursuline Sisters, 
Sisters of Divine Providence, Dominican Sisters, Sisters of 
Loretto and Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 

In these schools the children receive tuition, board and 
clothing. Add to this the erection and repairing of buildings, and 
the support of the teachers, and it will be seen that the cost of 
educating these two thousand five hundred children, scattered 
over such an extent of territory, and in so many different schools, 
must necessarily be great. The expense would be much smaller, 
if it were possible for day schools to take the place of boarding 
institutions ; but, owing to the scattered condition of the popula- 
tion on large reservations, this is impossible. It is estimated that 
an Indian child can be educated, boarded and clothed for seventy 
dollars a year; and, consequently, 2,548 children would require an 
annual outlay of $178,360. Last year the Bureau expended for 
Indian schools $176,392.72. These funds had been gathered from 
the following sources: Mother Katharine Drexel gave 
$86,882.85. From the tribal funds were received $44,339.17. 
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The allotment from the Lenten collection was $26,270.70. The 
income from the Preservation Society was $17,900. Besides her 
donations through the Bureau, Mother Katharine sent directly to 
some of the schools $32,077.25. She also supplied the entire 
support of two schools. It will thus be seen that without her 
aid it would be impossible to meet the requirements of the 
schools. 

At the present time, the indebtedness of the Bureau to the 
schools is about $31,000. Our greatest anxiety is for the future, 
not for the present. Some day, the donations of Mother Kathar- 
ine must necessarily cease, and the schools will, in consequence, 
suffer great loss, as they possess no reserve fund. It is, then, our 
duty to do all in our power, first, to establish the existing schools 
upon a solid basis, and, secondly, to extend our educational facili- 
ties to those Catholic Indian children who are now deprived of 
the benefits of a Catholic training. 

With the present tendency of the government to allot the 
Indian lands in severalty, the tribal relations will gradually cease, 
and the Indians will become citizens. In course of time, the 
problem will be solved by the complete amalgamation of the In- 
dians and whites, and exclusively Indian schools will no longer 
be needed. It is, however, our duty to prepare the Indians grad- 
ually for this change, by a thorough Catholic and American edu- 
cation, so that they may be able to take their place beside their 
fellow citizens and co-religionists, as useful members of Church 
and State. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN OHIO IN RELATION 
TO CATHOLIC INTERESTS. 





REV. F. HEIERMANN, S. J., PRESIDENT OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





In the State of Ohio a new school code is in effect since 
April 16, 1906. This new code, which was prepared by the Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, made a radical change in the school laws 
of Ohio. As far as elementary schools are concerned two pro- 
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visions especially are considered to militate against the liberty 
and independence of private education, guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of Ohio, Art, 1, Sec. 7 (Bill of Rights). The provision 
of Sec, 4022-6 requires of private schools monthly reports on 
attendance of their pupils. The section (4022-2) referring to 
employment of children under sixteen years of age, states that 
“an age and schooling certificate shall be approved only by the 
superintendent of schools or by a person authorized by him.” 
If by this phrase, the superintendent of public schools is under- 
stood, the law seems to restrict proper liberty in educational mat- 
ters. ; 

Worthy of careful consideration are those sections in the 
school code which treat about dependent and delinquent children. 
The Juvenile Court laws, in the opinion of those interested in 
our children, need revision and improvement. The new pro- 
visions regarding public libraries (Chapter VIII), which pro- 
visions cover nearly forty pages, should not be overlooked as 
they exemplity the intimate relation between the public schools 
and public libraries. 

In 1906 a bill was introduced in the Ohio Legislature pur- 
porting to make free text-books compulsory. It is well known 
that this bill failed through the united efforts of Catholics and 
non-Catholics who oppose state paternalism in education. 

Regarding higher education the laws of Ohio are few and 
vague. In the advanced sheets of the Fifty-fifth Annual Report 
of the State Commissioner of Common Schools (pp. 22,23), at- 
tention is called to the granting of a college charter: 

“There is need of some legisiation in Ohio that will fix a 
higher standard for the granting of a charter to a college, uni- 
versity, or other educational institution that has the legal right to 
confer degrees. * * * It would seem as if (according to the 
present law) all that is really needed in order that a so-called 
college may have the legal right to confer all the degrees usually 
conferred by collegiate institutions is that it shall have a board of 
trustees and real or personal property to the value of $5,000, a 
schedule of which shall have been filed with the secretary of the 
state. 
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“It would seem as if the better colleges of the state, of which 
we have a goodly number, would unite for self protection in an 
effort to secure such legislation as would fix the minimum re- 
quirements for a college charter a good deal above-the present 
standard. There should at least be required a certain number of 
professors, a reasonable endowment and a curriculum that would 
meet the approval of the state department of education.” 

From this suggestion it is evident that some definite legisla- 
tion affecting colleges and universities will soon be enacted. 

Regarding the preliminary studies for medicine the State 
Medical Board, and for the law, the Supreme Court, have justly 
adopted rules which contemplate the raising and improving of 
professional studies and of the professions. When these rulings 
were adopted those colleges which held membership in a certain 
association were granted the privilege of having their matri- 
culates, i. e., their freshmen and graduates admitted to the medi- 
cal colleges and to the examination for the bar without further 
examination in the preliminary branches. These branches are of 
high school grade not of college grade. No Catholic college had 
at the time membership in this association. Applications for 
admission into this association were postponed from year to 
year; neither was a reason given for this prostponement which 
seemed to amount to a refusal. Graduates of two Catholic col- 
leges who had studied law and were ready for the examination to 
the bar were not allowed to take the examination because their 
preliminary studies had been pursued in institutions that had not 
obtained membership in this association. This condition of af- 
fairs was, of course, entirely intolerable. The Supreme Court 
acted very promptly when these matters were explained by Catho- 
lic laymen, graduates from Catholic colleges, and remedied this 
striking injustice. 

The Medical Board will, it is thought, offer no difficulties to 
graduates of the collegiate department of the Catholic colleges. 
But the Catholic college rightly claims for the matriculates the 
same privileges which are granted to the non-Catholic colleges 
if the requirements for entrance and graduation are of an equal 
standard. Although the proof for this has been furnished the 
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Medical Board has not as yet acted upon a petition, signed by 
one hundred doctors and forwarded to the Board in June, 1906. 
To bring about state supervision in matters of higher edu- 
cation seveial bodies or associations have been active for years. 
Some wish to place this power in the State University; others 
propose to increase the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of 
Common Schools; others advocate a State Board of Education. 
We notice that the Ohio Teachers’ Association in their Fifty- 
ninth Annual Session, held June 25-27, 1906, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: “It is the conviction of this body that the time 
has come for giving such additional functions and powers to the 
state system of schools as shall enable it to unify and direct the 
work of public education in Ohio in some of its vital aspects. 
As one important step towards this end.a State Board of Educa- 
tion or similar body shall be established, which body should be 
empowered, among other things, to determine what are the 
fundamentals in the course of study, what shall be the order and 
sequence of studies and what eliminations and substitutions are 
required.”—The Ohio Educational Monthly, July, 1907, p. 443. 

Present legislation tends towards centralization. The trend 
of the age is centralization of education. This legislation is gen- 
erally brought about through legislative committees of associa- 
tions. These associations often assume a quasi-official character 
by appointing public officials as ex-officio members in their 
societies. Nevertheless these societies are only voluntary associa- 
tions. The hint given by the Commissioner of Common Schools 
plainly indicates that the colleges must get together to protect 
their rights. 

In the work of coming legislation it is hoped the colleges 
and all who make the laws will be inspired by genuine patri- 
otism. The Constitution of Chio provides, Art. 1, Sec. 7 (Bill 
of Rights): “Religion, morality and knowledge, however, be- 
ing essential to good government, it shall be the duty of the 
General Assembly to pass suitable laws to protect every religious 
denomination in the peaceable enjoyment of its own mode of pub- 
lic worship and to encourage schools and the means of instruc- 
tion.” 
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This includes exemption from taxation; this exemption is 
not an exception, but the rule. To encourage education does not 
mean to control education. Liberty of education, independence 
of education is a right which we must safeguard as American 
citizens. It would be entirely against the spirit of American 
liberty to crush voluntary enterprise in education, or so to ham- 
per it as to make private education gradually impossible. We 
believe in liberty of education in all its departments and, whilst 
we willingly grant that the state must see to the proper education 
of the professions, no institution must be refused any recognition 
that is granted to other institutions conducted on an equal stand- 
ard. This emphasizes the absolute necessity of union and co- 
Operation of the private institutions. 

Regarding educational legislation, then, our aim is to protect 
and safeguard liberty and independence of education. For to 
destroy liberty of education would mean by and by to destroy all 
liberty of conscience. To suppress or destroy liberty of educa- 
tion, no matter whether this suppression is carried on by the state 
or federal control, would destroy the bulwark of American 
liberty. In proof of this let me quote in conclusion some authori- 
ties who are above suspicion in this matter. 

Says HerBert SPENCER: “If the mental wants of the rising 
generation ought to be satisfied by the state, why not their phy- 
sical ones? The reasoning which is held to establish the rights to 
intellectual food will equally establish the right to material food ; 
nay it will do more, will prove that children should be altogether 
cared for by the government.” (See Rev. James Conway, S. J., 
“The Respective Rights of Family, State and Church in Regard 
to Education.” New York, 1890.) 

Stuart Mixx does not hestiate to call state education an in- 
supportable despotism in as much as it forms the opinions and 
sentiments of the people in such a way that the state may lead 
them whither it pleases. 

Dr. CaAuER, a Protestant German specialist on education, 
says that state education leads to “Chinaism.’”’ “The idea that the 
state can by positive interference promote the efficiency of an 
intellectual power such as education * * * is the root of all 
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evil. This idea must be removed. Decentralization of education 
must be our first and last demand.” (Staat und Erziehung, p. 
60, ff. 1.) 

In 1891 the Governor of Pennsylvania sent a bill back to the 
Legislature which concerned general compulsory attendance. 
Whilst he did not deny that special attendance might be required 
in special cases, he uttered a principle which we can safely adopt 
and follow in practice: “Free attendance upon free schools seems 
to most benefit a free people.” 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN RELATION TO CATHOLIC INTERESTS. 





JOHN J. SULLIVAN, ESQ. 





It is not easy to state accurately the present condition of 
Pennsylvania legislation in all its bearings. Like most other 
states, Pennsylvania is at present suffering from the epidemic of 
law-making that has overrun the entire country. Hundreds of 
new statutes were passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature of 
1907. Some of these acts will probably be held unconstitutional. 
Others will probably be found defective, because, in the hot haste 
of creating new statutes, the existing law is often forgotten, and 
the result is confusion. 

Quite a number of the Acts of Assembly just passed in Penn- 
sylvania relate to our school system. These acts have been studied 
in the preparation of this address, but there is a possibility that 
the writer has not correctly grasped their meaning. Statutes 
which are railroaded through a modern legislature often require 
the painstaking study and interpretation of our learned and con- 
scientious courts before the ordinary citizen can be sure of what 
they mean. 

This paper will be divided into three parts. In the first part 
an outline will be sketched of the Pennsylvania public school sys- 
tem. In the second part a few words will be said about the non- 
sectarian institutions of higher learning in our state. In the third 
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part the question of religious education in the public schools will 
be briefly treated. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania provides for a superin- 
tendent of public instruction, who shall have general supervision 
of the school system throughout the commonwealth. This of- 
ficial is appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent of 
two-thirds of all the members of the state senate, for the term 
of four years. The superintendent of public instruction decides 
disputes arising among the directors of any school district, as 
well as disputes between adjoining districts. He has the power 
to remove any county superintendent for neglect of duty, in- 
competence or immorality, and to appoint a temporary substitute. 
He acts also in an advisory capacity towards the school district 
officers and citizens genérally, explaining, when requested, ques- 
tions of school law and management. He signs all orders on the 
state treasurer for payment of such sums to the treasurers of 
the various school districts as they may be entitled to receive 
from the state. In addition to certain other duties, he has the 
duty of preparing an annual report. 

The state superintendent’s report submitted November 23, 
1906, includes the reports of the county superintendents and those 
of the city and borough superintendents, together with consider- 
able statistical information. The number of school districts in 
the state is given as 2,572. Male teachers number 7,874; female, 
25,357. The average monthly salary of a male teacher is $53.16; 
of a female teacher, $39.41. The average length of the school 
year is seven and seven-tenths months. The whole number of 
pupils in the public schools is 1,229,046. The average number of 
pupils in daily attendance is 938,866. 

In this report the state superintendent refers to the contra- 
dictory legislation which has caused great trouble in some coun- 
ties. Statutes have been passed making attendance at schools 
compulsory, and forbidding the employment of children who 
have not reached a certain age. On the other hand, the com- 
pulsory vaccination statute forbids unvaccinated children from 
going to school at all. There are some children who cannot be 
successfully vaccinated, others whose bodily condition makes it 
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undesirable to attempt vaccination, and still more whose parents 
foolishly refuse to let their children be vaccinated. The anti- 
vaccination agitation in some ignorant country districts has re- 
sulted in emptying entire school houses, for parents cannot be 
forced to have their children vaccinated. This agitation will 
probably die out. 

On May 29, 1907, the Legislature passed two statutes mak- 
ing the compulsory education law more stringent. Children be- 
tween eight and sixteen years must be sent to a day school, unless 
excused by the school board for mental, physical or other urgent 
reasons. This act does not apply to children living more than 
two miles away from the nearest school, nor to those who are 
regularly taught the common branches of learning in the English 
language, either at private schools or by teachers at home. An- 
other exception is made in favor of children between fourteen 
and sixteen years, who can intelligently read and write English, 
and are regularly engaged in any useful employment or service. 
Employers must not take any children between fourteen and six- 
teen years unless they have a certificate of proficiency in study. 
If a child is absent three days in any school term without proper 
excuse, the public or private school teacher must report the ab- 
sence, and the parent or guardian of the child is regarded as 
blameworthy. For every neglect of duty imposed by the statute, 
the offending teacher, parent or guardian is fined $2.00 on the 
first conviction, and $5.00 on each subsequent conviction. The of- 
fender failing to pay the fine may be sentenced to jail for two 
days on first conviction and for five days on each subsequent con- 
viction. Before any parent may be convicted he must be given 
three days’ prior notice, to enable him to place the child at school 
and so escape all penalty. This notice is given only once to any 
parent. An employer who violates the act may be fined $10 for 
the first offence and $30 for each subsequent offence. Provision 
is made for the appointment of attendance officers who have 
power without any warrant to enter factories and other places of 
employment, and take charge of children illegally employed there. 
They may also take disorderly and truant children into custody. 
Any child who should, under the law, be at school may be placed 
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by the attendance officer at the nearest public school, unless the 
parents prefer to pfovide tuition for him at a private school. In- 
corrigible children may be put in reform schools. Before this is 
done the parents have a right to be heard in protest. Some of 
the advocates of this paternalistic legislation are disposed to carry 
the thing beyond bounds, and to trespass on the parents’ rights in 
the matter. Thus far, however, the compulsory education law 
and similar statutes have been fairly wise in themselves, and 
wisely administered. It is believed that if the legislature or the 
executive go too far, we could depend upon our courts to uphold 
the Constitution and so save us from that dangerous form of 
tyranny which disguises itself as socialistic benevolence. 

Under the state superintendent are the county superintend- 
ents. Every third year the school directors of each county select 
their county superintendent. A county superintendent is ex- 
pected to have literary and scientific acquirements as well as skill 
and experience in the art of teaching. He serves for three years. 
It is his duty to see that in every district there shall be taught 
reading, spelling, writing, English grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, physiology, hygiene and a system of humane education 
which shall include kind treatment of birds and animals. The 
county superintendent must examine into the qualifications of 
candidates for the teaching profession, and issue certificates to 
those who are properly qualified. He may annul any certificate 
for proper reasons, upon giving ten days’ prior written notice to 
the teacher holding it, and to the directors of the district in which 
the teacher is employed. The courts are not disposed to inter- 
fere with the decisions of the superintendent. He is expected to 
visit the schools in his county, and to see that the courses of 
studies in the various schools are kept uniform, so that a given 
grade in one school will be like the same grade in another school, 
so far as practicable. His office is at the county seat. He is not 
allowed to hold any salaried position as teacher in the public 
schools. Every year he must call a meeting of the school direc- 
tors in his county for the discussion of questions pertaining to 
school administration. 
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Many years ago it was found desirable in large communities 
to have a local superintendent, the county superintendent being 
unable to give such communities the special attention which they 
require. Accordingly, the school directors of any city, borough 
or township having a population of over 5,000, may elect a local 
superintendent to serve for three years. This local superintend- 
ent, within the limits of his jurisdiction, performs the duties 
otherwise cast upon the county superintendent. He is not sub- 
ject to the county superintendent’s authority, except that he must 
codperate in the matter of holding the annual meeting of teachers 
of which the county superintendent has charge. Even in this 
respect, some cities and boroughs are independent of the county 
superintendent, for any city or borough which has elected a local 
superintendent and which employs not less than fifty teachers 
may hold its annual teachers’ meetings by itself. In large cities 
like Philadelphia it is necessary to provide for still other adminis- 
trative officers, so that the work of supervising may be properly 
performed. 

The territorial unit in the system of public school education 
is the school district. The act of May 8, 1854, provides that 
every township, borough and city shall constitute a school district. 
A board of directors regulates the affairs of each district. In 
Philadelphia and some other large cities there are also subordi- 
nate boards of directors who look after the interests of the re- 
spective sections for which they are elected. The school districts 
of the state are divided into four classes. Philadelphia, which 
has a population of over 1,000,000, constitutes a school district of 
the first class. Cities containing a population between 100,000 
and 1,000,000 constitute school districts of the second class. 
Cities containing a population under 100,000 constitute school 
districts of the third class. Boroughs and townships constitute 
school districts of the fourth class. School directors are annually 
elected by the citizens of their respective districts. Women are 
eligible to any official position under the school laws. The directors 
must meet at least once in every three months, They are expected to 
establish a sufficient number of common schools for the education 
of all applicants between six and twenty-one years of age. At 
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present there are insufficient accommodations for school children 
in the large cities, while in many country districts the accommo- 
dations are altogether beyond what is needed. The city of Phila- 
delphia is about to borrow millions of dollars in order to remedy 
its inadequate educational facilities. Despite the fact that 40,000 
children are taught there in the Catholic parochial schools, the 
public schools are badly overcrowded. In some parts of Phila- 
delphia it is necessary to have two sets of pupils alternate in using 
the school rooms. 

Children are expected to attend school within the district 
where they live, but recently statutes have been passed to break 
down these arbitrary barriers if it is more convenient for children 
to reach a school which lies outside their district. It is unlawful 
for any distinction to be made in public schools by reason of the 
race or color of any pupil. 

There are a number of normal schools for training teachers 
throughout the state. Attached to every normal school is a 
model school of practice, where the budding teachers may gain 
actual experience. The small colleges throughout the state also, 
supply hundreds of teachers to the public schools, but very few ~ 
come from the large universities. One reason for this may be 
that the salaries offered in the public schools do not appeal to 
university graduates. Each district usually provides a very large 
part of the money needed for maintaining its common schools 
and high schools, but the state aids in the matter by making cer- 
tain appropriations. A few weeks ago the State Legislature pro- 
vided that common school teachers holding provisional certificates 
in districtse which receive state appropriations must be paid not 
less than $40 per month, while those holding permanent certificates 
must be paid not less than $50 per month. 


Coming now to the subject of higher education in Pennsyl- 
vania, we need not describe the various universities, colleges, 
seminaries, medical, dental and law schools, of which there are 
in all several score. A statute passed in 1895 has been the means 
of preventing the formation of a number of small, irresponsible 
diploma factories with which the state was threatened. This 
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statute created a college and university council, consisting of 
twelve members, namely, the governor, the attorney general and 
the superintendent of public instruction, and nine others who 
are appointed by the governor, with the consent of the senate, 
for a term of four years. Of the nine, three are selected from the 
presiding officers of undenominational colleges or universities, 
three from the presiding officers of denominational colleges or uni- 
versities, and the remaining three from the officials connected with 
the common schools. To this council is referred any application 
for incorporating a college, university or theological seminary 
which is to have power to confer degrees in art, science, philos- 
ophy, literature, law, medicine or theology. If the proposed 
standards of admission and instruction are satisfactory, and if 
there seems to be a reasonable need for incorporating the pro- 
posed institution, the council approves the application, and if it 
commends itself to the local court, it is granted. If the council 
disapproves of the application, the charter will not be granted. 
No institution can be chartered with the power to confer degrees 
unless it has assets amounting to half a million dollars invested in 
buildings, apparatus and endowments for the exclusive purpose 
of promoting instruction, and unless the faculty consists of at 
least six regular professors who devote all their time to the in- 
struction of its classes. No baccalaureate degree in art, science, 
philosophy or literature may be conferred upon any student who 
has not completed a four year course. The standard of admis- 
sion to these four year courses is subject to the council’s ap- 
proval. 


The third and final part of this address relates to the law of 
Pennsylvania so far as it bears on religious education. The State 
Constitution provides that no money raised for the support of 
public schools of the Commonwealth shall be appropriated to or 
used for the support of any sectarian schools. This provision 
was never, perhaps, more prominently before the public than dur- 
ing the time of the trouble at Gallitzin. Gallitzin is a town in 
the western part of Pennsylvania. Almost all the people are 
Catholics, and in the early nineties the local school board ap- 
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pointed six Sisters of St. Joseph to teach in the public school. 
Some. non-Catholic citizens took legal action to prevent the 
sisters from teaching, alleging that they used their positions to 
make proselytes. It was found that this charge was false, and 
the courts, after considerable litigation, decided that the wearing 
of the religious garb by the sisters was not unlawful. The 
Supreme Court held the fact that the sisters’ garb showed them to 
be Catholics made no difference, and pointed out that the Constitu- 
tion declares: “All men have a natural and indefeasible right to 
worship Almighty God according to the dictates of their own 
conscience ; no human authority can in any case whatever control 
or interfere with the rights of conscience.” It appeared, how- 
ever, that after the regular hours the school room was used by 
the teachers in giving Catholic religious instruction to children 
of Catholic parents, with the consent of the parents. This the 
court forbade, because it was a use of the school property for 
sectarian purposes. An injunction was granted some years later 
against a similar use of two school houses in another county. 
One of these school houses had been occupied on Sundays by the 
United Evangelical Association. The other had been used by 
the New Mennonite Congregation. 

The upshot of the decision in favor of the sisters at Gallitzin 
was that the Legislature in 1895 passed a statute forbidding any 
teacher while engaged in the performance of his duty to wear 
any dress, emblem or insignia indicating the fact that the teacher 
belongs to any religious order, sect or denomination. Any teacher 
violating the act is disqualified for one year from teaching in the 
school where the offence is committed. In case of a second of- 
fence, the disqualification’ becomes permanent. Provision is also 
made by the statute for fining the school directors who allow the 
religious garb or emblem to be worn by a teacher. 

The reading of the Protestant Bible in schools caused con- 
siderable litigation in Lackawanna county, Pennsylvania, some 
ten years ago. The principal of a public school was accused of 
conducting a religious exercise at the opening hour according to 
the Methodist form of worship, and of reading alternately with 
the pupils, a portion of the King James Bible. In 1895 the local 
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court granted an injunction to restrain sectarian exercises. The 
judge referred to the State Constitution which asserts: “No 
man can, of right, be compelled to attend, erect or support any 
place of worship, or to attend any meeting against his consent; 
and no preference shall ever be given by law, to any religious 
establishments or modes of worship.” Three years later the 
same case came up again, the accused principal having denied 
that he conducted religious services in the school house, while ad- 
mitting that the Bible was read there, and that certain hymns had 
been sung. The court discussed the matter of reading the Bible 
in school at great length, and decided that it was lawful. A de- 
cision to the same effect had previously been made in another 
dispute which arose in a different county. The Lackawanna 
court stated that Christianity, which is the religion of the Bible, 
and the Bible itself, occupy a unique position in the history of 
Pennsylvania. The following paragraphs are quoted from the 
opinion in this case, for they trace the judicial attitude towards 
religion as manifested from time to time: 

“In the year 1700 it was enacted that whoever should speak 
loosely and profanely of Almighty God or the Scriptures of 
Truth was to be fined five pounds and imprisoned five days. In 
1824 this statute was before the Supreme Court in the case of 
Updegraph vs. The Commonwealth. The court said in part: 
‘Christianity was one of the considerations of the royal charter 
and the very basis of its great founder, William Penn; not 
Christianity founded on any particular tenets, but Christianity 
with liberty of conscience to all men. William Penn and Lord 
Baltimore were the first legislators who passed laws in favor of 
liberty of conscience. Even the reformers were as furious 
against contumacious errors as they were loud in asserting the 
liberty of conscience. Christianity is part of the common law of 
this state. It is not proclaimed by the commanding voice of any 
human superior, but exercised in the calm and mild accents of 
customary law. Its foundations are broad and strong and deep; 
they are laid in the authority, the interest, the affection of the 
people.’ 
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“This broad. declaration has been modified in subsequent 
cases. In the case of Harvey vs. Boies, which arose in 1829, Jus- 
tice Gibson uses this language: ‘Christianity has been indefinite- 
ly said to be a part of the law of the land. The law undoubtedly 
avails itself of the obligations of Christianity as instruments to 
accomplish the purposes of justice. Christianity is indeed recog- 
nized as the predominant religion of the country, and for that 
reason not only its institutions, but the feelings of its professors 
are guarded against insult from reviling or scoffing at its doc- 
trines; so far it is the subject of special favor.. But further the 
law does not protect it.’ 

“Again, in the case of Mohney vs. Cook, decided in 1855, 
Justice Lowrie says: “The declaration that Christianity is a part 
of the law of the land is a summary description of an existing 
and very obvious condition of our institutions. We are a 
Christian people, in so far as we have entered into the spirit of 
Christian institutions and become imbued with the sentiments and 
principles of Christianity, and we cannot be imbued with them 
and yet prevent them from entering into and influencing, more or 
less, all our social institutions, customs and relations, as well as 
all our individual modes of thinking and acting. It is involved in 
our social nature, that even those among us who reject Christian- 
ity cannot possibly get clear of its influence or reject those senti- 
ments, customs and principles which it has spread among the 
people, so that, like the air we breathe, they have become the 
common stock of the whole country and essential elements of its 
life.’ ” 

Let us quote word for word the language used by the Lack- 
awanna court in refusing to enjoin the reading of the King James 
Bible: 

“However far one case may modify the other, they all recog- 
nize the one general underlying principle that the laws and in- 
stitutions of this state are built on the foundation of reverence for 
Christianity. Other illustrations of this principle are furnished 
by customs, laws and decisions relating to other matters, such as 
the opening of state legislatures and congress with prayer; the 
custom, not now compulsory, of swearing by the Holy Book; the 
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recognition of the Christian Sabbath to the exclusion of any 
other ; the prohibition of worldly labor on the Christian Sabbath ; 
the refusal of the courts to excuse jurors and parties on days by 
them considered sacred ; the making of Good Friday a legal holi- 
day ; the exemption of church property from taxation; the various 
forms of oaths administered in courts, and many other such in- 
stances of the recognition of Christianity in our jurisprudence. 
And in a state where Christianity seems to pervade its laws, cus- 
toms and institutions to such a universal extent, can it be said for 
a moment that the reading of the Bible in the public schools, with- 
out comment, is sectarian instruction, or that such an act violates 
the rights of conscience or is in derogation of any constitutional 
principle? We decidedly think not. 

“We do not understand,” said the court, “how the reading of 
the Bible in the public schools can be termed sectarian instruction. 
The Bible is not a sectarian book. On its broad foundation Chris- 
tianity rests. Without it there is no Christianity. This proposition 
is recognized by every division of Christendom throughout the 
whole world. It is not the book of any sect. Our attention is 
called to the fact that there are two versions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Douay and the King James version, and that they differ 
in many particulars. The study of these difference is interesting 
to the theologian and the Bible scholar. We have noted over 
fifty points of difference, some minor and some important, but 
they do not concern us. The Bible in either, version is substan- 
tially and essentially the same book.” 

Thus ends the long quotation from the Lackawanna court’s 
opinion. The court mentioned decisions to the same effect in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Iowa, Illinois, Nevada and Ohio. In Wis- 
consin, on the contrary, the law is against scripture reading in 
public schools. 

Another feature of the Lackawanna case was that after the 
scripture reading, about ten minutes more were devoted to sing- 
ing. The song book in use was entitled “Happy Hours.” -It con- 
tained miscellaneous songs, including a few hymns, such as “St. 
Thomas,” “Dennis” and “Duke Street.” These hymns were often 
selected by the school principal, and he sometimes selected other 
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Protestant hymns which were not in the book. The Lackawanna 
court did not state the law specifically on this question of hymn 
singing, but it would appear that the court regarded the singing 
as lawful and proper, for no injunction was granted to restrain it. 

Perhaps the latest case on this topic reported in Pennsylvania 
is a suit brought by one McNamara against the school directors 
of Williamstown Borough. McNamara wanted to have the 
school board compelled to admit pupils who kept out of school 
until after the Bible reading, with which the day’s work was be- 
gun, had been finished. The court refused to interfere in the mat- 
ter, saying that it related to the management and discipline of 
the schools which is committed by law to the school board’s 
judgment. 

In concluding this hasty review of some of the Pennsylvania 
statutes and cases concerning education, it may be remarked that 
they help to show the necessity of maintaining and spreading our 
parochial school system. They show also that in order to com- 
pete with the public schools, we should bend our efforts to sys- 
tematizing and codrdinating the parish schools, and establishing 
uniform grades and studies. The maintenance of first class Cath- 
olic high schools is of great value in this direction. Unfortun- 
ately, there are some counties in Pennsylvania, as in almost all the 
other states, where even the founding of Catholic mission chapels 
is just beginning. In view, however, of the prevalent spirit of 
church extension which is increasing every day, we look forward 
to the time when a complete Catholic school system shall be es- 
tablished in every county, and when every parish shall constitute 
a Catholic school district. 

Upon the whole, we have much to be pleased with in Penn- 
sylvania. The courts are not inclined to interfere in ecclesiastical 
questions. When disputes arise, they are almost always allowed 
to be settled by the proper church officials, in accordance with 
church regulations, and thus better discipline can be maintained 
than would be possible if every disgruntled person were encour- 
aged to air his grievance in the law courts. Another matter for 
congratulation is that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania does 
not attempt <o secure a monopoly in the educational field. While 
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considerable money is appropriated to several colleges and -uni- 
versities, yet, speaking in a broad sense, it may be said that 
Pennsylvania does not attempt to provide more than a high 
school education for its youth. Contrast this with the condition 
of affairs in some of the western states where millions of dollars 
are collected from the people in order to support state universities, 
Philadelphia Catholics often make the criticism that they are being 
taxed to keep up public schools, although they send their children 
to Catholic schools, and although, if the Catholic schools were 
abandoned, the public schools would be hopelessly overwhelmed 
with applicants. In the case of elementary schools, this criticism 
is usually met by the answer that the state has a right to insist 
that all children be given an elementary education, and that it be- 
comes necessary to tax all for the benefit of the public schools. 
The criticism which Catholics make has far greater force when it 
is levelled against the maintenance of huge state colleges and 
state universities with taxes collected in large part from Catholic 
citizens who would prefer to send their own children to Catholic 
institutions of higher learning. 

While the State of Pennsylvania is in some respects more 
conservative than many of our Commonwealths, yet we have not 
altogether escaped the influences of the movement towards the 
undue expansion of governmental activity which has recently 
passed over the country. Ten days ago the president of our 
State Bar Association referred in his annual address to the fact 
that the Pennsylvania legislature had voted for making appropria- 
tions amounting in all to $70,000,000, although the revenue to pay 
this. sum was only $50,000,000. Before the same Association 
Judge Gray, of Delaware, spoke of the attempt which was made 
some years ago to place the matter of education in the hands of a 
federal department at Washington, and vigorously condemned 
such attempts of the national government to dominate over mat- 
ters which we should let remain under the control of local 
authorities, or which should be kept entirely free from govern- 
mental interference and left to the choice of the individual citizen. 

There is danger when the ruling power enlarges its functions 
that it will go too far. But while these dangers exist and while 
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a tendency is noticed in some quarters to crowd out private 
schools, yet we have no fear but that, with the increased numbers 
and increased prosperity of our Catholic citizens, the parochial 
schools and the Catholic high schools and colleges and universities 
will in the near future occupy even a more important place than 
at present. And we believe that they will serve the needs of our 
country far better than the public schools, for they will supple- 
ment the inducements to good citizenship which patriotism fur- 
nishes with the sanction of divine ordinance. They will instill 
into our children and into the children of the immigrants who are 
coming to us from Europe those principles of right living and 
that respect for order and authority which no amount of legislat- 
ing can ever supply. ; 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK IN 
RELATION TO CATHOLIC INTERESTS. 





REV, JOSEPH F. SMITH, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH SCHOOLS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





A learned writer in the American Catholic Quarterly, July, 
1906, in concluding an exhaustive paper on what he aptly de- 
scribes as the “Educational Fact,” declares that in these United 
States there is a national alliance, a hidden central force, that has 
been and is still slowly, cautiously and progressively directing its 
patient, tireless and determined efforts towards rooting out of our 
schools every vestige of religious training. The result of this 
constant, progressive, methodical influence is that all religion, ex- 
cept the reading of the Bible, has been eliminated from nearly 
every state-controlled school in the Union. 

This unknown power has successfully influenced the educa- 
tional legislation of New York State. In colonial times, under 
the Dutch and the English and also in the post-Revolutionary 
periods, all the schools were essentially religious. The gradual 
exclusion of religious teaching from the schools of New York 
State began with the formation of the Public School Society in 
1805. Strangely enough, as it grew stronger, the first act of 
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opposition on the part of this Free School Society was directed 
against the establishment of a Baptist school in the neighborhood 
of the old Cathedral in New York City. In the forties Bishop 
Hughes made a famous stand against this rapidly growing so- 
ciety, first by requesting a division of the school fund among 
Catholic schools; and secondly, by demanding the exclusion from 
the free schools of any books that contained statements preju- 
dicial to Catholic interests or teaching. His first demand was 
refused but his second was granted. 


At various times, notably in 1869, ’70 and ’71, the legislature 
granted a certain per capita allowance to Catholic schools. But 
finally this strong concerted alliance against religious schools 
reached its desired goal when in the Constitutional Convention 
held in Albany in 1894, the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was passed by a large majority: 

Article IX, Section 4, reads as follows: “Neither the state 
nor any subdivision thereof shall use its property or credit or any 
public money, or authorize or permit either to be used, directly or 
indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other than for examination and 
inspection, of any school or institution of learning wholly or in 
part under the control or direction of any religious denomination, 
or in which any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught.” 

The Catholics in New York State made most strenuous op- 
position to the enactment of this clause, but, in the face of over- 
whelming odds, and in order to save that section which still per- 
mitted state aid to be given to sectarian charitable institutions, 
their objections were finally withdrawn. I am informed by a non- 
Catholic, one who ought to know, for he was chairman of one of 
the principal committees of this convention, that we Catholics made 
a serious tactical mistake ; that had we perseversed in our conten- 
tion the aforementioned provision would never have marred the 
statutes of the Empire State. Be that as it may, the matter can- 
not be seriously discussed until 1914; and, on the well known 
principle that it is easier to keep a law off the books than to repeal 
it after it has been entered on the statutes, it will be most difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain a revision. 
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Since this enactment in 1894 every compromise, such as the 
famous “Poughkeepsie Plan,’ has been abolished by appeal to 
the State Superintendent of Education. Finally, only last year, in 
the celebrated “Lima Case,” the Court of Appeals decided that 
sisters wearning the religious garb could not teach in the public 
schools of the state. 


Until 1904 there were two distinct departments of educa- 
tion, the Regents and the State Superintendent of Education ; 
the former favorable and the latter seemingly hostile to Catholic 
interests. Owing to the conflict between the two bureaus, and 
owing also, as the present State Commissioner of Education, 
Draper, declares in his report of 1905, to the belief that certain 
denominational men were too prominent in the Regents (because 
their chancellor was Bishop Doane, of Albany, and another mem- 
ber was at times either a Catholic bishop or priest) and that all 
the denominations could not be satisfactorily represented, the 
“Unification Act” was passed in 1904, consolidating the two 
bureaus and placing all education in the hands of a Board of 
eleven Regents, the chief executive officer of which, appointed by 
them, became the commissioner of education. The Committee on 
Catholic Interests of the Diocese of New York, requested and ob- 
tained the appointment of a learned and prominent Catholic law- 
yer on the newly constructed board.. Apart from what has 
already been declared to be prejudicial, it is my belief that the 
State of New York is not antagonistic to Catholic educational in- 
terests. 

The State of New York does not of itself build colleges, 
academies or schools, but encourages all. It will not devote any 
of its funds, “other than for examination and inspection,” to any 
educational institution under denominational control, but it will 
grant charters, rights, etc., to any such institution that may fulfill 
the state’s educational requirements. 

The State of New York is careful not to legislate directly 
regarding Catholic schools. It does not prescribe studies nor the 
length of our course, but we must voluntarily comply with its 
requirements if we wish to take advantage of its examinations and 
degrees. It prescribes the celebration of Arbor Day and Flag 
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Day, text-books of physiology that treat extensively of the dan- 
gers of alcohol and narcotics, but it does not extend this legisla- 
tion to the Catholic schools, Still, of course, we comply with all 
these regulations. This state includes our schools only in such 
laws as the compulsory education law, the child labor law, the 
rapid dismissai or fire drill and the biennial school census laws, 
and all these for reasons that are obvious, that is, because these 
laws concern the health, comfort and safety of the little ones. 

The present attitude of the New York State officials is to 
grant us anything we ask within the letter of the law. Some 
schools, chartered by the Regents, receive a certain amount, based 
upon attendance, for examination and inspection. Our parochial 
school children, beginning with this year, have been accorded the 
privilege of taking the Regents’ examination in central Catholic 
schools and this at a saving of great expense and inconvenience. 
Last year at the solicitation of some Catholic societies the Re- 
gents designated English History as the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland and promised to include in their examination papers 
one or two questions on the history of the Emerald Isle. Until 
three years zgo the State Superintendent of Education refused to 
print the statistics of Catholic schools in his official report. It 
will be interesting to record here that in the report of the year 
1905 our elementary schools were credited with a total registra- 
tion in the state of 172,517. 

The City Superintendent of Schools of New York City is un- 
willing to include in his report the number of children attending 
Catholic schools, but in the biennial school census taken last Feb- 
ruary, under his supervision, the census of children attending 
Catholic schools in the greater city was taken separately and 
amounted to 89,762. 

Two years ago the Board of Estimate of New York City 
voted a per capita allowance of $15, in addition to the amount 
given for support, for the education of all the children of the city 
now being taught in charitable institutions. 

The Board of Education has lately announced that it will 
furnish -free of charge upon request, either the Catholic or the 
Protestant version of the Bible to be read in the public schools. 
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Recently the water tax on our schools, and this year that on our 
churches, has been remitted. 


The State Department of Education two years ago estab- 
lished a summer institute at the Champlain Summer School, in 
which twenty-three instructors, paid by the state, lectured for the 
benefit of the students. 

And so we might continue citing similar instances of the 
favorable attitude of the state towards Catholic interests, but 
this would make us overstep the time limit of this paper. 

We may conclude our paper, then, by summarizing the situa- 
tion in New York and by deducing certain practical conclusions 
therefrom. 

1. The State of New York has bound itself by a constitu- 
tional amendment (not again revisable until 1914) not to devote 
any of its school fund to any institution of learning, wholly or 
in part, under the control or direction of any religious denomina- 
tion. 

2. From instances already recited and from others that we 


have not time here to record, the state is undoubtedly willing to 
grant any concession not in conflict with the above-mentioned 
section of the Constitution. 

3. The state does not interfere with us in any way, nor does 
it enact any legislation for our Catholic schools save that which 
the health, safety and reasonable minimum education of the child 
demand. 


4. We have in our state a Catholic Committee on Legisla- 
tion, consisting of four clergymen from the Archdiocese of New 
York and two priests from each of the other dioceses. This com- 
mittee has done excellent work in protecting Catholic educational 
interests before the legislature. We strongly commend the for- 
mation of a similar committee in every state of the Union. 

5. A close study of educational conditions existing in our 
state since 1897 has convinced us that we have entered upon a 
new era. The people at large, thinking men of various denomina- 
tions, and public officials, have begun to feel the absolute need 
of religious teaching in the public schools. They feel that we 
have not only forsaken the guiding principles of our forefathers 
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in this land (for all their schools were essentially religious) but 
that we have retrograded from the principles of morality that 
antedate Christianity. They all realize the extent and the excel- 
lence of the work being done by our Catholic schools; they no 
longer question our motives and, therefore, they are willing to 
help rather than put obstacles in our way. 

I believe that each diocese should publish a year-book—an 
annual report, giving complete statistics of its schools, their num- 
ber, location, their teachers, pupils, equipment, expenses, the suc- 
cess achieved in state and city examinations, and that this report 
should be distributed broadcast. This will serve to acquaint the 
state, the people at large, with our activity and with the extent 
and the excellence of our system; and so will they be more sym- 
pathetic and more inclined than ever to appreciate, to extol and 
perhaps, finally, justly to help a system that means so much for 
God and country. 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
IN ILLINOIS TO CATHOLIC INTERESTS. 


MICHAEL F, GIRTEN, ESQ., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your invitation to deliver this paper could and should have 
been sent to some man abler and better known in public affairs 
than your humble servant. However, having accepted, I submit 
the following, trusting that it in some measure, at least, comes 
near to what is expected. 

My acquaintance with educational legislation began about 
1896, when I became somewhat actively interested in the Illinois 
Vereinsbund (Illinois Federation of German Catholic Societies, 
organized 1893), and in the past few years with the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies. The Illinois Vereinsbund, since 
its organization, has had, for one of its principal objects, the 
watching of our Legislature and to this end appoints a Committee 
on Legislation, which keeps close track of the educational bills 
presented at each session of our Legislature. The men compos- 
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ing this committee are specially selected and that they are intelli- 
gent and able to perform their duties, witness their surprisingly 
uniform success in getting a respectful hearing (except in 1901) 
on the various bills before the respective committees. Of course, 
our committee has at all times had much aid from other men and 
organizations; still it has this distinction, it is the one practical 
medium attending to this labor. Whenever we presented our rea- 
sons, proving them to be just and fair, when opposing educational 
bills, and when opposing other bills we proved that they would 
really be class legislation, we received fair and square considera- 
tion in most instances. I regret, however, to report that in 1901 
a member of the committee caused some friction with certain 
legislators, the result thereof making it necessary to show our 
numerical strength by sending petitions of protest (containing 
150,000 signatures) to the Legislature. 


A bill of minor importance which had slipped through was 
vetoed by Governor Richard Yates, largely on account of hun- 
dreds of telegrams sent him from clergymen and prominent lay- 
men throughout the state. 

One of the underlying principles of the Vereinsbund, the 
Federation, and in fact all Catholic organizations, is fair play to 
all. The fair and genuine American attitude of a square deal for 
everybody, as shown our committee on every occasion, proves 
clearly that our legislatures of 1903, 1905 and 1907 were not con- 
trolled by fanatics and I feel safe in believing that some of the 
bills we have been called on to oppose were not intended as attacks 
on Catholic interests. I am convinced that the authors and 
friends of these bills were actuated solely by an honest endeavor 
to bring the public school up to what they think is a “perfect” 
free school system, of course, without a thought of how these bills 
might affect our interests. 

Among the bills which we consider obnoxious and which are 
usually presented at each session we find: 

The free text-book bill ; 

The free transportation bill ; 

The consolidation of school districts and free transportation 
bill. 
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Our statutes now provide for furnishing free text-books to 
poor children. Thus we obviate this prime reason for furnishing 
free books and need only dwell on the other reasons why furnish- 
ing free text-books by the state is wrong, per se, and especially 
unjust to parents whose children attend private or parochial 
schools. To quote them here is unnecessary. 

The “free transportation bill” usually shows little life, but 
the “consolidation of school districts and free transportation bill” 
has many active and persistent promoters. This bill does not 
affect villages or cities. Granted that it is akin to paternalism 
and socialism, yet, gentlemen, we live in a practical age and when 
conditions demand this law, it is not alone unwise but unfair to 
oppose it, even though some of our more timid or conservative 
brethren regard it as a stepping-stone to other things. Especially 
if a bill should be presented which is fair to all the districts, it is 
my humble opinion that we should not make any objection, 
rather give them a chance to work it out, since the promoters of 
this measure can easily demonstrate that the consolidation plus 
free transportation will result in better schooling and a lower 
school tax. The “consolidation” bills thus far introduced did not 
provide that each school district must vote in favor of consoli- 
dation. Such a bill, if enacted, would enable a populous district 
to annex surrounding districts containing a smaller population, 
whether they were willing or not. Our committee suggested th> 
drafting of a bill containing a provision that each district must 
vote in favor cf consolidation. 

Another bill introduced this year which fortunately died in 
committee, provided for the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools “without sectarian comment.” This bill was certainly of 
vital importance to us. In opposing this bill we had with us not 
only our old allies, the Lutherans, but also the Hebrews, and for 
once the Free Thinkers. 

We also had a hand in forcing the repeal of the “flag law” 
a few years ago. 

One more word, and it is to the credit of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, when I state that there has not been any concerted effort in 
Illinois to pass educational laws antagonistic to Catholic interests 
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since 1901. True enough, we are by no means in calm waters, and 
it is apparent that we must be alert and vigilant. However, I can 
assure this august assembly that we have the right man in the right 
place on our legislation committee in Illinois to guard and protect 
our principles and our rights. That there is need of this is evi- 
denced by the loud voices heard now and then demanding the 
taxation of church and school property, yet why should we be 
pessimists and look at the dark and dismal side only, thereby re- 
solving ourselves into what Bishop McFaul would call “a griev- 
ance society?” Let us rather stick to the text “Sufficient tinto the 
day is the evil thereof,” and meet our adversaries, as citizens of 
equal rights, with our reasons and evidence, and often it is not 
difficult to convince most of them that we are right. We want no 
privileges and ask for fair play to all. If necessary to demand 
our rights and fight for them (the latter spirit is, however, not 
written in our program) the laity of Illinois is willing and ready 
at any time to come to the front, guided and aided by our episco- 
pate and noble clergy. That this may be necessary I have no 
fears, for it were stranger than anything writ in sacred or pro- 
fane history if among a people as intelligent, fair and broad- 
minded as ours in Illinois, injustice or oppression should triumph. 
We will not be idle bystanders but ever on the watch, trusting 
and praying that only brighter days full of sunshine and good 
will shall greet our sentinels. 

When I was preparing this paper I thought I would write to 
Mr. J. W. Freund, Secretary of Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, 
Springfield, Illinois, who has been on this committee twelve 
years, to see if I was a little more optimistic than I should be. 
He did not know what I was preparing—TI simply wrote him for 
suggestions. His reply is as follows: 

“Now, about your legislation. While in my experience, cov- 
ering a period of twelve years, many attempts have been made 
to pass bills which we considered detrimental to our interests, I 
can honestly and truthfully say, that none of them were inspired 
by a spirit of fanaticism. I am thoroughly convinced that none 
of the many school measures which we consider offensive were 
introduced with a purpose of hurting our interests or reducing 
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the effectiveness of our parochial schools. The authors of those 
bills were honestly endeavoring to improve the public school 
system, regardless, of course, of how these measures might affect 
private schools. Superintendent Bayliss, for instance, who was 
an ardent supporter of the ‘consolidation’ and ‘free ride’ bills 
had nothing but words of praise for our parochial schools, and 
seemed to be of the honest opinion that the measure would not 
hurt the Catholics, but would immensely benefit the public 
schools. 


“Of other measures that we successfully fought I can men- 
tion an attempt some years ago to pass a bill which would tax 
all property with the exception of edifices directly and solely used 
for holding religious services. That would have made all our 
schools and other parochial property taxable. But it cannot be 
said that this measure was directed against Catholic interests, 
since all other denominations would have suffered alike. 

“Two years ago we successfully protested against a bill which 
would have compelled the trustees of all charitable institutions to 
give bond and report all their actions and proceedings to a court 
of record. 

“We also had a hand in forcing the repeal of the ‘flag law’ 
a few years ago. Our contention was, that the object of the law, 
i. €., to inspire respect for the flag, was a good one, but that it was 
apt to produce the opposite effect, and that the tattered and torn 
rags which would be fluttering from most of the school houses 
were not calculated to increase the respect for the flag. Besides 
that, we claimed that our schools were private institutions, and 
that the state had no more right to compel us to display flags from 
their tops, than it would have to compel every citizen to float the 
national colors from the top of his private residence, 

“T cannot think of any other bills, excepting the ‘Bible read- 
ing bill,’ which you already mentioned. 

“As a whole it cannot be said that any measure has been in- 
troduced since I am watching legislation, that could be attributed 
to an anti-Catholic, nor even an anti-religious feeling. We cer- 
tainly have nothing to complain of in the State of Illinois. There 
may be small factions supporting these measures with a desire 
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to hurt Catholic interests. For instance, the Chicago Turnge- 
meinde and the Free Thinking element had committees here on 
several occasions who worked tooth and nail for the passage of 
free text-book bills. I have reasons to believe that their motives 
were not entirely clean. But their influence did not seem to go 
very far, and I do not think they made any efforts in the last two 
sessions, evidently having given up hopes of accomplishing their 
objects. 

“We can truthfully say that we have received fair treatment 
from the five last General Assemblies at least. Probably the large 
percentage of Catholic legislators had something to do with this. 
Two years ago we took a quiet canvass, and found that there 
were thirty-nine representatives and six senators who professed 
the Catholic faith. I was told that the percentage in the last as- 
sembly was even greater, although I never attempted to verify 
this report. If this force was organized it might hold the balance 
of power and form an important factor. But such a thing has 
never been attempted, and I do.not think it should be as long as 
there is no extremely urgent reason for it.” 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN CALIFORNIA IN 
RELATION TO CATHOLIC INTERESTS. 





REV. P. C. YORKE, D. D. 





I did not understand that I was to prepare a paper on this 
subject. However, as I am on the program, I have taken down 
as the speakers went along, the various points that they have 
touched, and from my memory, without quoting chapter and 
verse, I think I will be able to give you under each head, a general 
but fairly correct idea of how California treats these subjects. 

Now, the idea of public education in California is practically 
the same as the idea of public education in Illinois and Ohio; 
that is to say, that the public school system is declared to be 
non-sectarian, and the use of public money is forbidden in Cali- 
fornia to any school in which sectarian doctrines are taught. 
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There is no attempt made to define what is meant by sectarian- 
ism; but the general idea is, as it is throughout the country, that 
there is to be no religion whatsoever taught in the public schools. 

We have, of course, had several outbreaks of the form of 
dementia Americana known as Bible reading, usually coming 
from enthusiatic young ladies fresh from Sunday school teaching 
who secure positions in the school department, and who imagine 
it is their duty to infect the children with the microbes from the 
King James version; and this goes on from time to time in 
isolated communities and sometimes in large cities. But wher- 
ever attention has been called to it, the state, county or city super- 
intendent has put a quick end to it. Once or twice there have 
been county superintendents who have been rather recalcitrant 
in this matter, and in the last two years the city attorney has 
given an opinion in which he states that Bible reading in the pub- 
lic schools is entirely prohibited by the Constitution of the State 
of California. 

Now, the public school system is divided in the usual way, 
into the common schools, the high schools and the university, to- 
gether with a :iberal provision for normal schools. The common 
schools are just like the common schools here; the high schools 
are much the same. 

The university is a very peculiar institution in California, 
inasmuch as it is codrdinate with the legislative and the executive 
authority, as the act which created it was adopted into our new 
Constitution. So, therefore, it stands and cannot be amended or 
altered in any way, except by amending or altering the Constitu- 
tion; and a great many provisions which you will find in acts 
which you will not find in the Constitution, have had the effect 
of constitutional provisions. So that the university is pretty well 
protected against any legislation hostile to its interests. 

The University of California is governed in the usual new 
American way, by a kind of “Little Father”; that is to say, the 
regents hire a president and give him autocratic power. He has 
a douma made up of his college professors, called the senate. 
The regents themselves are mostly men of business, a few pro- 
fessional men, and their chief occupation is looking after real 
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estate, counting money and things of that kind. They take no in- 
terest or part in the educational side of the work; and the plan is 
bound to work very well. . 

In seems that in some institutions in former times it was al- 
most necessary to enforce martial law; but for the last eight or 
nine years in California they have had peace; though before that, 
where the eighteen or nineteen regents attempted to carry on the 
entire government of the institutions, there was nothing but 
trouble and continual warfare. However, since they agreed on 
the one-man power, there has been peace, and a large extension 
of the functions of the university. 

The university is completely non-sectarian. While there has 
been from time to time a good deal of complaint about professors 
speaking in the schools against religion, yet wherever those com- 
plaints have been brought to the proper quarters they have been 
met with a certain satisfaction; but, as you understand, it is a 
university of the ordinary secular type, and has all the disadvan- 
tages that these universities have, and perhaps more. 

There is one feature of the California school law that will 
surprise you, and that is that we are taxed. Up to a few years 
ago everything in California was taxed. Even the corpses in the 
cemetery are taxed yet. The pews in the church, and the ground 
under the church, were taxed. This scheme was introduced after 
the Kearney riots, when the Constitution was changed in favor of 
the so-called “sand-lot” party. It was in part a reprisal on the 
attitude of ecclesiastics and in part the result of hatred of cor- 
porations, and an almost insane desire to bring everyone and 
everything to a common plane, and everything was taxed, 

A few years ago a movement began on the part of Protestant 
churches, which were suffering exceedingly from taxation, and 
aided by Catholics, this resulted in a constitutional amendment 
by which churches, church buildings and land sufficient for their 
uses were relieved from taxation, if these buildings are used 
purely for religious purposes. This has been of great relief in the 
cities where the land under the churches is very valuable. 

But no effort was made to have the taxes removed from the 
schools, though Stanford University, which as some of you are 
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perhaps unaware, is a private university, at that time got a con- 
stitutional amendment through, relieving it from public taxation, 
and a great many thought then and I think still that it was a 
capital mistake in policy to sacrifice our schools for the sake of a 
few rich parishes that were well able to take care of themselves. 

But taxation is not quite as bad as it looks, because the State 
of California is extremely generous to the orphans and half or- 
phans, as we call them. Orphans and half orphans get a rather 
generous donation from the state, and as the state has no orphan 
asylums of its own, this donation goes on the principle of the In- 
dian contract schools, to denominational institutions which feed 
and clothe, house and educate, the orphans. 

The orphan asylums are entirely under the control of the 
church or church bodies, and they are very successful in taking 
care of the little ones. 


The only fear we need have of legislation in California 
against the orphans comes from the scientific charity sharps. 
I do not know if you know anything about scientific charity, but 
‘the trouble in this country is not state paternalism, but a lot of 
people who think that the Almighty has put into their hands the 
running, not only of the world, but the planetary system; who are 
bristling with scientific points on how to bring up other people’s 
children. You must fear them; and if there is salary at the end of 
the string, there is not a legislature from here to Florida that 
they won’t pester as often as that legislature meets. 

With regard to child labor, there is no difficulty whatsoever, 
as certificates, signed either by the pastor or principals of the 
schools, are received as justification for allowing children under 
a certain age to work. 

With regard to delinquent children, I do not think there is 
any trouble. I am not very sure of this, but I think that we have 
in our juvenile*‘courts arrangements by which Catholic children 
are sent to Catholic institutions. I have never heard of any 
trouble in that matter. 

Public iibraries in California are not all under the same law. 
Some are controlled by city charters and some by general law. 
In some of them the trustees are elected and in some appointed. 
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I must say that in the management of public libraries we do 
not make full use of the opportunities before us. I have found 
that one great trouble is that where we ask for books and find 
that they are not in the library, when we think they should be, 
instead of making a request that the library authorities purchase 
those books, we are altogether too careless in the matter and let 
it go by default. If we had good committees to see that proper 
books were put in public libraries, we would get more value for 
our taxes than we do. 

There is an attempt made by the state to produce it own text- 
books. With regard to the free text-book bill, we have that forced 
upon us every two years when the Legislature meets; but there 
is a very strong sentiment against it there, and there is very 
little difficulty in killing the bill whenever it appears, because as 
one of the speakers already remarked, we have a provision that 
gives free text-books to indigent children, and the sting is taken 
out of the refusal. 

We have no free transportation, but in some of the larger 
cities the car companies give school children’s rates. Our usual’ 
rate for a car ride is five cents, and the school children’s tickets 
are sold in books for two and one-half cents a ticket. In the city 
of San Francisco all the sisters ride free upon street cars. 

The legislation for charters for colleges is not very pertinent, 
because all our Catholic colleges in California have been already 
chartered by special act of the Legislature. I do not know if there 
is any general act on the subject. I think if you want a special 
charter you have to get a general act of the Legislature. But my 
time is up. 

What the precise relations are between the colleges, law 
schools and medical schools, I do not know; but I had occasion 
to inquire with regard to the law schools in San Francisco, and 
I find that the certificate of St. Mary’s College of the Christian 
Brothers, entitles a student to enter the law school without 
further examination, and I think that is general throughout Cali- 
fornia. 

I have spoken, I think, on all the points brought up here, 
and the only thing I would add in conclusion is a thought that is 
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applicable to the things that were spoken here last night, namely, 
with regard to the Indians and dependent children and in regard 
to state institutions and public schools and universities, and that 
is, we Should emphasize the fact that we are citizens of the United 
States the same as others, that we pay our taxes and are entitled 
to whatever we want to get out of them. We may not want serv- 
ice from them, but if we do, we should get service as broad, deep 
and high as anybody else gets; and above all things we should 
not, under any circumstances, if it were only for the sake of our 
self-respect, permit ourselves to take second place, or be sent to the 
second table in any institution that is supported by public funds. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE PRESIDENT-GENERAL: We have present this evening to honor 
our meeting the archbishop of this diocese, and likewise the archbishop 
of New Orleans. Of course, I do not pretend to have any jurisdiction 
over the archdiocese of Milwaukee in order to make laws for His 
Grace, and what is true for Milwaukee is likewise true for His Grace 
of New Orleans; and the longer the one or the other speaks the more 
we will all be delighted. 

Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D., or MitwauKEE: I really have noth- 
ing in particular to say. It would be useless to repeat the remarks that 
I made when I had the pleasure of welcoming you to our city. I desire, 
however, to give expression once more to the great pleasure I feel in 
having been honored, with our city, my clergy, and my Catholic people 
of the city, by the Association in coming here, and to express my great 
satisfaction at hearing from all sides that the convention is a very suc- 
cessful one. 

I do believe that the work that the Association has to do is a 
most important work, and that the Association is the body to do it. I 
believe it is the thing that has been wanted for many years for us, in 
order to develop more fully the Catholic system of education on all its 
different lines. It needed some central body that would take charge of 
it, that would discuss its different manifold phases, that would try by its 
discussions and the papers read to devise means by which it could be 
furthered and its interests advanced. 

TI need not say that the bishops and archbishops of the country— 
I have no doubt I may speak for them all—follow with the greatest 
interest the work that you are doing. I, for one, will certainly give my 
whole assistance to the success of the Association. 

We Catholics certainly are doing our work, our share in the depart- 
ment of popular education. We are trying to furnish the state with all the 
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education that it has a right to demand, and I believe there is no worker in 
any way concerned in the Catholic educational field, who would hesitate 
for a moment to admit that the state had certain rights in looking out 
for a proper educational training of its future citizens. We do not deny 
that. We do even more, for we furnish what is alone worthy and 
deserving the name of education, because besides secular education we 
furnish gratis religious education, without which secular education is of 
no avail. 

I hope that the work so auspiciously carried on here in Milwaukee 
will progress, and will find further development with every year’s con- 
vention that your Association will hold. 

Most Rev. James H. Bienx, D. D., or NEw Orteans: I have now 
been in the diocese of New Orleans for one year. On July 1st, 1906, I took 
possession, and the cause in behalf of which I have worked with special 
persistence is the cause of education. I have, from every pulpit in New 
Orleans, insisted on the fact that the foundation for the Church is the 
school. Without a good, well-disciplined, perfectly conducted, properly 
managed school, you cannot have a good parish, and a real active, benefi- 
cent, saving Church. 

We have established there what you, more favored citizens of the 
United States have had long before us, a diocesan school board. I do not 
know whether what has been done in New Orleans is exceptional, but I 
have appointed on that school board an equal number of religious, of 
secular clergy, and of laymen, because I believe that if laymen are to 
give their full support to any work they should know what is done and 
how it is done, so that they may give it their undivided support. 

I have said this, not to speak about New Orleans, but with the pur- 
pose of making you understand the very deep interest that I am taking 
in this great movement which has been carried on to a great advance 
this year in the city of Milwaukee, and my. prayer is that it may develop 
into such a power, into such efficiency, and into such thoroughness, 
that as the years go on not only all the bishops and archbishops and the 
priests and the Catholic laity of the United States will fix their eyes 
upon the doings of this convention, but that from the president down 
to the lowliest citizen, they will look to the workings of this Association 
always with the security that something great, something really helpful 
to the country will be accomplished; that progress will be achieved; 
that a higher plane and level in education will be reached through the 
enlightened, zealous and determined efforts of this Educational Associa- 
tion. 

Rev. Francis Cassitty, S. J.: Judge Girten has eloquently told us 
this evening about school legislation in Illinois. He has outlined what 
the German societies have nobly accomplished in the way of preventing 
vicious school legislation in the State of Illinois. All honor to them for 
it! From the connection that I have had with this work, I have found 
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that there is very little organized action among the Catholics of the 
United States, at least outside of the German societies. 

If any person is interested in defeating proposed legislation, which 
he deems antagonistic to. Catholic schools or other Catholic interests, 
he does not know to whom to appeal. No person likes to be a pioneer 
in the work, to take the initiative, and an individual is powerless, unless 
he has an organization at his back. 

We Catholics have the numbers and the influence to protect our 
own interests, but we shall never succeed unless we organize for this 
purpose. There are numbers of Catholic societies, but what are they 
doing for the interests of the Church, and for the spread of Catholic 
principles? If you read the chronicle of the doings of Catholic societies, 
you will find that they seem to employ their energies on entertainments, 
on minstrel shows, receptions, excursions and other frivolous pursuits, 
which are of little profit to anybody. As some one has said, our Catho- 
lic societies seem to be in danger of degenerating into useless if not 
noxious associations. 

There is an immense reservoir of activity in our Catholic laymen, 
and why is it that we do not get more work out of them for the good of 
the Church and of society? Laymen are all willing to work for a good 
cause, but somehow we ecclesiastics seem to have concentrated all the 
activity in our own hands. We do not develop the laymen. I do not 
mean to say that the laymen should work on their own responsibility, 
with nobody to guide or direct them. By no means. Their efforts 
should always be under the guidance of the Church authorities, and 
this guidance and direction the laymen will always gladly accept. 

There is a field for Catholic lay activity in every direction, not 
only in the line of preventing hostile legislation, but in promoting good 
laws, and spreading true morality throughout our country. We are 
endeavoring to promote the observance of the laws, to lessen the evils 
of drink, to prevent “graft” and other social and moral evils. To our 
shame be it said, that nearly all concerted effort in this direction comes 
from the Protestants. Let our Catholic laymen be awake and doing, 
for on their efforts, in great part, will depend the future well-being of 
the Church and society in our country. 


Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D.: With the permission of your chair- 
man I desire to say one word in connection with the remarks made by 
Father Cassilly. I have been requested by the National Secretary of 
the Catholic Federation which will meet in annual convention next Sun- 
day and the following two days, at Indianapolis, to extend a hearty 
invitation to the gentlemen, the members of the Catholic Educational 
Association, to attend, and I desire to do this right here. 

I wish to say that the thoughts developed by Father Cassilly outline 
the work the Federation intends to do. It was started for this very 
purpose. There are two great objects that we wish to attain, the promo- 
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tion of as well as the protection and defense of Catholic interests by lay 
activity. 

It is the intention and has been from the beginning of the founda- 
tion of the Federation, to bring out the, great power latent in our 
Catholic laity, to make them come forward and take their places in the 
ranks of the church militant. 

And I believe that we are fully justified by the results so far 
obtained. The movement is growing. I believe the idea is being better 
and more fully understood than it was in the beginning, although there 
are some misapprehensions and a great many misunderstandings even 
to this day. 

One of the main objects of our Federation is the promotion and 
the protection of Catholic education. You are probably acquainted 
with the fact that we have taken up several sides of this great school 
question in our discussions at our annual conventions, and I know thit 
all connected with the Federation will be only too glad to see a large 
representation of the Catholic Educational Association at our coming con- 
vention. So once more, a hearty invitation to you all. 


Rev. J. T. McDermott: The Holy Ghost, I think it is in the 
second chapter of the Apocalypse, says: “Write to the Angel of 
Ephesus. Write thus: I know thou ‘hast suffered, thou hast had 
patience, thou hast labored, thot: hast not fainted in the way, but, Angel 
of Ephesus, I have something against thee.” 


It would seem to me that throughout the excellencies of the paper 
there was a tone slightly optimistic. I am not a musician, therefore 
I may be wrong in speaking of tones; but it seems to me so, and this 
is my reason: The papers stand by themselves, and the best eulogy on 
a good paper is a critical word humbly offered. 

The papers dealt with facts, isolated facts, distinguished by the 
boundaries of states. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a great question confronting us; it is a 
struggle, it is a battle; and no great question was ever solved on the 
ground of facts. Beneath the facts you must look. The fact in itself is 
unintelligible; it means something; it becomes a thing intelligible, it is 
a sensible thing becoming intelligible, only when I look beneath the 
surface and grasp the underlying idea, the principle. Hence, to meet 
this question of education, the fact is very secondary. It is the principle 
that you and I must study and ponder. This principle is the funda- 
mental principle of justice enunciated or intimated in the closing sen- 
tences of Dr. Yorke’s splendid paper. It is this principle that we must 
tell our people, that each parent, each father with a dinner pail in his 
hand, with his face begrimed, with his little child beside him, may stand 
before a governor, before a mayor, before a legislature, and say, this is 
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my child first and last; it is a piece of marble from which you are to 
chisel a grand citizen. But I have the right to say how it is to be done. 
You have the privilege, aye, you have the duty to pay for the making 
of this citizen. That is your privilege, that is your right, because you 
receive the goods. It is a matter of fundamental justice. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





RT. REV. D, J. O'CONNELL, D. D., 


Address Delivered at Public Meeting, July 11. 





Ladies and Gentlemen of Milwaukee: 

Before you will have the pleasure of listening to the ad- 
dress of Professor Monaghan, I wish to say a few words to 
you in the matter of the Catholic Educational Association of 
America. For the past few days you have been entertaining 
us with all kindliness, and before we leave I suppose naturally 
you would like to know something of your guests. 

Well, what is this Catholic Educational Association of 
America? The simplest thing in the world. It is an effort to 
improve the educational system of the Catholic Church in 
America, by means of organization. As Catholics, we are about 
the largest educating body in America; we devote millions to 
that purpose, and more, we devote lives; and the thought has 
come to us at last that it might be well to make an inventory 
of our business and to systematize our work. And that is the 
object of the Catholic Educational Association of America—to 
organize into one all the parts of our educational system, and 
by organizing to strengthen, improve and to adapt. 

The Association is divided into three parts, corresponding 
with the three parts of our education, namely, into the parish 
school department, the college and university department and 
the seminary department. 

Each of these departments holds its sessions apart, studies 
and tries to solve the problems peculiar to itself; and out of the 
combined labors of these different departments come the re- 
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sults from which we expect the greater improvement and ele- 
vation of our Catholic system. 

Now, I really do believe that sometimes you will find some 
persons in some remote communities who are convinced that 
Catholic educators cannot come together to speak of education 
without becoming aggressive, without making assault upon 
other systems. I can assure you that, as far as I know, and 
as I sincerely believe, in all the deliberations of the fourth con- 
vention of the Catholic Educational Association of America, 
and in all the deliberations of the conventions that preceded 
it, I have not heard such words of an aggressive character. 

We realize with a sense of pride that we have an educa- 
tional system of our own that has come down to us across the 
ages, tested, proved, venerable, sacred. 

We find we have a system tried by the ages, crowned by 
its work, and though old, not rigid, but like the powers of na- 
ture, still plastic and as capable of adaptation to the needs of 
America today as it was to the needs of the Roman empire of old. 

We have a system that underlies all the other educational 
systems in Europe and America. Know, dear friends, that we 
have no need, no desire to assail anything, and it is our prayer, 
our ambition, to apply to America the system of education that 
was promulgated first in Palestine. 

Our aim is by education to bring out of the soul of the 
child the latent image of God, as powerfully, as vividly as we can, 
to the end that every man and woman may, through this educa- 
tion of the soul, become indeed a child of God. 

In this I think we agree with ali our fellow citizens, and in 
this, too, dear friends, I think all our fellow citizens agree with 
us, that a child with education but without godliness is unfor- 
tunate. 

I do not think, and I never can convince myself, that there 
is a family in broad America that does not wish its children 
to be adorned with virtue. I do not think there is a home in 
this broad land that would wish to see a young man without 
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integrity, nor a young woman without virtue. No, indeed! I 
believe all our fellow citizens agree with us, and that every father 
and every mother wish to have a pure and Christian home. 

If we disagree at all, wherein would come the disagree- 
ment? The fathers of our country founded a noble republic, 
but the basis on which they rested their hopes for moral and 
religious training has not proved stable. For we are all agreed 
that every citizen should be upright, every woman should be 
noble; we disagree about the means; and it is our conviction 
and our choice to continue teaching religion in the schools to- 
day as we have taught religion in the schools for twenty cen- 
turies. 

I know there is a wave of scepticism now rolling over so- 
ciety. I know that wave blasts and withers everything it 
touches. It takes the joy out of every life, the warmth 
out of every heart, the hope out of every bosom. Loss of faith 
never created anything, and the only thing that makes us 
strong and hopeful and brave is to believe; and it is by believing 
that we become something greater and higher and nobler than 
ourselves. By sense and by science we can analyze and become 
acquainted with phenomena, but we enter the great realm beyond 
the material only through the narrow gateway of belief. 

I wish to thank you, and through you I desire to thank, 
not in mere ceremonious phrase, but with real sincerity, the 
charming people of the city of Milwaukee, for the courteous, 
warm hospitality extended to us during our stay in their city. 
From the beginning we felt at home in your hospitable city, 
and nowhere in any department, at any time, from any quarter, 
or any person, did we receive the manifestation of anything 
except cordial hospitality. 

With your permission, I pass to the discharge of a most 
pleasant official duty. We held our last meeting this evening 
in the halls of Marquette University, and there it was decided 
in our resolutions that the thanks of the Association should be 
extended to the press of Milwaukee and to its polite and cour- 
teous representatives. 
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IDEALS IN EDUCATION 





PROFESSOR JAMES C. MONAGHAN. 





If I had not been born in Massachusetts and in Boston, 
I think I would like to have been born in Milwaukee. I do not 
know whether’ you feel flattered when I say so, but I invariably 
refer to Milwaukee as the Boston of the West. The same fond- 
ness for education, the same love of literature that is supposed 
to characterize Boston, “the hub of the universe,” mark the city 
of Milwaukee. A citizen still of Wisconsin, although I have 
been living four years in the city of Washington, I can say 
to-night to the guests that are within our gates that not only 
is Wisconsin in the large doing good work along the lines of 
education, but the city of Milwaukee in particular has done and 
is doing more for education along every line than any city of its 
size in the republic. If I was not afraid of the accusation of 
boasting I would say that it is doing more for education along 
all lines, and those the right lines, than any city of its size in the 
world; but they always say that we Americans are a bit prone 
to boasting; so I will limit myself by saying what I regard as 
the ideals of education. 

In the first place, what is an ideal? A very good definition 
would be an exaggerated ego, a large edition of one’s self. 
Some one has said, and rather wittily, that of old, God made 
man in His own image; in recent years men make God in their 
own image! And they form their ideals in that way. 

Definitions are dangerous. A lawyer in Boston once 
had a witness on the stand, and made up his mind that 
he was going to get him to define the meaning of the word 
“miracle.” And the counsel propounded this question: “Sup- 
posing a man went down Tremont street and went up into the 
third story of a building, dropped out on the sidewalk on his 
neck, bounded on his feet and walked away unhurt, what would 
you call that?” The fellow replied, “An accident.” The next 
question: “Supposing the same man went up Tremont street 
into the same building, fell out of the same third-story window, 
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struck on his neck and bounded up on his feet and walked away 
unhurt, what would you call that?” The witness replied, “A 
coincidence.” Although somewhat disheartened by these two 
answers, the lawyer felt bound to have him, and again he asked, 
“Supposing the same man went to the third floor of the same 
building, fell out of the same window, dropped on his neck, 
bounded up on his feet and walked away uninjured; what 
would you call that?” Answer: “A bad habit.” 

So I have learned the danger of attempting anything like 
definitions. 

I will simply say, in passing, that an ideal is a standard. 
Emerson said once: 

“Hitch your wagon to a star.” 

That was not a bad idea for our people. 

What do you mean by education? Well, again we have 
quite a series of definitions. Goethe, after Shakespeare per- 
haps the greatest intellect of the modern world, defined it as 
“Ehrfurcht”—reverence, respect—aye, more than respect and 
reverence! There is no word in our language that expresses 
“Ehrfurcht.” The German will always tell you that there is no 
word in English to express the meaning of Gemuth, or Ge- 
muethlichkeit; and so there is no word to express Ehrfurcht. 
But Goethe, with that large mind of his, left no one in doubt as 
to his meaning, for in Wilhelm Meister he tells the story of 
how the teachers took the students out into the fields, “out into 
the fields near God,” and the first class had to hold their heads 
erect, turn their eyes on high and learn reverence for God. That 
was first and fundamental. And any education that fails in that 
which is fundamental fails in everything. 

And then for the second class the schoolmaster said: 
“Turn your eyes to earth, that bounteous mother from whose 
bosom springs the sustenance of life.” 

You may tell me he got that idea from the Greeks. I do 
not care where he got it; he gave it to us, and he has already 
said: 

“Alles gutes ist schon gedacht und gesagt worden. Man 
braucht die nur wieder gut zu sagen.” “All that is good has 
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already been thought and said. Let us think it and say it well 
again.” And then the third class was told by the teacher to 
keep their eyes straight ahead, showing reverence for their 
neighbors. Another form of expressing the golden rule, “Do 
unto others as you would be done by.” 


This was Goethe’s ideal of education; and let me say, the 
German empire has tried to live largely up to that high stand- 
ard and ideal. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, the president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, says that education consists in entering into our in- 
heritances; and I suppose that when we are once put in the 
possession of our inheritances, we have what he might consider 
an ideal education. 

These inheritances of ours are the literary, the scientific, 
the institutional, the religious and the esthetic. 

Take the Latin language, learn it and unlock the vast 
treasure house of Latin literature. 

Take the golden key of the Greek language, and unlock 
the treasure house of A¢schylus, of Sophocles, of Euripides, 
and of the preceding and subsequent master minds of the lit- 
erary world of Greece, and enter into your inheritances. 

And so with the treasure house of Grecian science, contain- 
ing all that the world of Greece has done, from Aristotle, who 
propounded and expounded the logical methods of deduction 
and induction, down to the Neoplatonists. Take. the keys of the 
school, and unlock this vast treasure house, and make yourselves 
masters of your inheritances. 

Proceed likewise all along the line through the institutions 
of the laws of Greece, from Lycurgus to Solon and the rest; 
then the mighty laws of the Roman Empire; then through all 
that there was in institutions in the mediaeval ages—in England, 
including Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, and the laws 
of England as modified by the laws of Rome—those are our 
institutional inheritances. Enter into them. 

Add to this the wealth of religious law that has come down 
to us from Greece through Rome. Make us the masters of 
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these inheritances, and once in possession of them, it does 
seem as if the education should be ideal. 

The ideal teacher, according to a Harvard professor who 
taught fifty years, is one who possesses vicariousness, the 
power to put himself in the scholar’s or student’s place, to get 
outside of himself so as to see things as others see them. Sec- 
ond, he must go into the class room full of his subject, or 
possessing a vast mass of well digested material. He must not 
lie in word or deed. Students detest a liar and easily detect 
one. Third, he must have the power to vitalize his subject, to 
correlate it to life, to make it glow, to interest his classes in it, 
to make them see that it is not alone co-ordinated knowledge 
that is needed, but correlated knowledge. Then, fourth, he 
must eliminate himself. He must be above the pettiness that 
punishes for spite. If he wants love and respect he must earn 
them, command them by character, not demand them as due 
to his office of teaching. Many more things there may be, but 
these the best teacher, the ideal teacher, will have. 

A great Frenchman gives us another ideal of education, 
viz., a training of the mind (not unlike Goethe’s principle) first 
of all to love God and to serve God; and secondly, to serve 
humanity; and third, to serve the state; fourth, to serve your 
family, and last of all yourself. 

There is no settled form of expression, and I did not dare 
enter upon definitions, but I give you some of the sublime ut- 
terances of masters with reference to what ideals in education 
are and have been. 

I am not going to take the time to-night to cover a second 
line of thought in connection with the ideals of education, 
which deals with the ideals of the Egyptians, whose narrow 
views limited education to the nobles and the priests; nor will 
I now develop in any detail the ideals of Greece in the develop- 
ment of the individual, or of Rome in the development of the 
ideal of the home with its fundamental principle patria potestas, 
the power of the father, the magnificence of the home and the 
idea connected with it; nor shall I curiously pursue through all 
time the different national ideals. 
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I simply emphasize these three leading ideals. 

Most idealists in the past who have dealt with the subject 
of education have emphasized the principle of politics. It was the 
dominant thought in Greece, and particularly in Aristotle; it is 
again growing to be the dominant idea in the modern world, 

No proper theory or principle of education can eliminate 
politics. But do not be alarmed—I am not going to tell you 
anything about the tariff! Politics, however, permeates the 
entire life of the people of the United States, and we should 
begin early in the education of the child to inculcate in his 
mind the fundamental principles of politics, never forgetting, 
however, as Goethe holds, that godliness is the prime funda- 
mental prerequisite on which are laid all basic principles. 

To paraphrase the question of a famous politician on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, “Where are we at?” 
Are we not looking at each other on the streets, in the halls, 
wherever we are, with an apology? Has not the time come in 
this country when we must look the whole world in the face 
and answer the question they are asking us, “Has the latest of 
all republics proven a failure?” From one end of the republic 
to the other the word “graft’’ seems emblazoned on the sky. 

Then the first ideal that we ought to put into the public 
schools is the doctrine that a public office is a public trust, but 
you should go further and teach this, that a lawyer is an officer 
of the court long before he is the agent of the people; and the 
young man studying law should learn that his profession is, or 
should be, made ideal. 

I heard the presiding officer of a law school once say: 

“Young gentlemen, your duty as lawyers is such, that in 
case a criminal came red-handed into your office, and you knew 
from his own statements that he had committed a murder, you 
should go to the bar of justice and defend him.” 

I said then, and I say now, that the first duty of that man, 
if he is an ideal lawyer with high and honorable purposes, is 
to defend justice, to see that this murderer in the instance cited 
is brought to justice. For he owes to society first a duty higher 
than that which he owes to that man or to himself. 
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I was once in St. Peter’s, in the Vatican, and I saw over 
against me in the Sistine Chapel a magnificent painting by 
Michael Angelo, the greatest creation in colors that ever came 
from the fingers of an angel of art. That is the only time that 
I ever saw the face and the figure of Christ when they seemed 
to be filled with terror-inspiring features. There he seems to 
writhe in majesty, taking up the bulk of the center of the pic- 
ture. The painting is entitled “The Last Judgment.” Law has 
had its day in court. The majesty of law represented by justice 
lies in its fulfillment. Christ, the Man of Peace, the Man who 
came to save the world, appears here in this great picture in all 
the majesty of power, with terror-inspiring features. 

What was the meaning of the painter? The majesty of 
the law.’ When you examine carefully and critically study the 
marvelous face in that masterpiece, you know that the artist 
meant that the majesty of law should be represented. Why? 
Because when Michael Angelo came to take his hammer and 
chisel, and carve from a block of marble the figure of Moses, 
the law-giver, the same thought evidently dominated the artist. 
Note the mighty brow with the great stream of light that shone 
from it on Sinai; study the strong right hand, all twisted 
like a gnarled oak; examine the huge beard, streaming from 
the face of the law-giver of the children of*Israel; mark the 
other hand twisting in the same way, resting on the ten com- 
mandments—and it is clear that the tables of the law, and the 
whole figure, represent in marble, as in the painting in the 
Sistine Chapel, the majesty of the law. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there may be a lawyer within the 
sound of my voice. If so, let me say to him that the ideal of 
education for a lawyer, first and foremost, is the majesty of 
the law. And here the mighty painter gives us this principle. 

The second idea which the student of law is to get from 
his teacher is respect for the law. 

Once when Caracalla, the Roman Emperor, killed his 
brother, he sent for Papinian, who was the greatest of the pagan 
lawyers, and commanded him to write a brief in defense of 
the Emperor’s act. But Papinian, rather than write a brief in 
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defense of the infamous Emperor, laid his head on the block 
and died for his convictions and out of respect for the laws 
of Rome. Who was Papinian? No obscure lawyer. He was 
that lawyer of whom, four or five centuries later, Justinian, 
when he came to codify the laws of Rome, said to Trebonius: 
“Tf you find on the one side unanimous opinion of all the rest 
of Rome’s jurists great and small, from Ulpian down, and only 
one opinion from Papinian dissenting, that opinion will carry 
more weight than the opinion of all other jurists combined to 
the contrary.” This was the man who laid his head on the 
block rather than defeat the laws of Rome for Rome’s Emperor; 
and Papinian was a pagan. 


You will hear sometimes in the market place, on the street 
corners, or in the lobbies of legislatures, the man who will dare to 
talk in that way regarded as a theorist, and yet this was the exact 
example cited to the lawyers of Rome by Papinian, the pagan. 

When Henry the Eighth wanted the Blessed Sir Thomas 
More, after the bishops and the priests had gone down on their 


knees, to sanction his separation from Katherine, all the king 
asked was that Sir Thomas More might smile on him. The 
king begged of him to consent, and it was the only time the 
king was ever known to bend his knees to ask a favor. Yes, 
the master of England gets on his knees to More and begs 
from him the simple boon of silence. Now, in Washington or 
Madison or any capital of this country no one could mistake 
the meaning of the phrase, “Say nothing.” Silence is golden 
in more senses than one. 

But did More keep silent? No. He pursued the path of 
duty unflinchingly, went to the block with Christian courage, 
dying for honor, bravely defending his country’s laws, while 
the noble king found countless pliant minions, divorced him- 
self and took as many wives as he wanted. 

On one occasion the king of France demanded from the 
legal adviser of the town, a great French lawyer, something 
almost as dastardly as Caracalla demanded from Papinian. The 
lawyer consulted his wife, and her sublime answer was: “Go, 
forget that you have a wife and children, be oblivious of all 
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things save the honor of your country and the integrity of 
your good name.” This great man then went boldly forth ready 
for the block defending the majesty of the law. 

You that have children have a right to ask of the teachers 
of this republic to so instruct your sons by recounting 
such examples of patriotism as these, so that if a like hour 
should ever come to them they will not hesitate to sacrifice 
their lives if need be for the right, rather than have the laws 
of their country violated. 

Let me say in conclusion in regard to the lawyer, that the 
law should protect the home. There were over 1,400,000 ap- 
plications for divorce in this republic in twenty years, from 
1886 to 1906; an average was granted of over 55,000 every year. 
Last year the number granted was 77,000. Seventy-seven 
thousand homes were desecrated last year by lawyers in their 
offices aiding, abetting and assisting these separations. 

Now, I may be an idealist, and I may be a theorist, but I 
want to say that if Catholic lawyers will take it upon themselves 
to say to men and women who come into their offices for 
divorces, except in absolutely necessary cases: “No, not here, not 
here—anywhere else;” that course means living up to one of 
the ideals that I would place in a lawyer’s education. 

There is one profession, that of medicine, that in all history 
wears a golden halo around its brow. Doctors have been ever 
struggling to defeat disease. No profession does more con- 
scientious work than the medical profession—not even the 
clergy; and I am filled with reverence for their earnest self- 
sacrifice ; I have great respect and admiration for such splendid 
men as Pasteur in France, and Koch in Germany, in their efforts 
to eradicate physical diseases. The same conscientious, earnest, 
comprehensive effort of the priest and the minister to eradicate 
the diseases of the soul characterizes the soldiers of the cross as 
characterizes the heroes of medicine and surgery! 

But I must speak a word of criticism with reference to 
the principles inculcated in the instruction given in some of 
our medical schools in the United States; for I regret to say 
that I am of the opinion that some of them turn out physicians 
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with no heart, and with no lofty ideals in the proper practice 
of their profession. 

Dare I say in the presence of this splendid audience, in 
any other language than that of suggestion, what the sins some- 
times are that destroy the homes, condoned and assisted by 
members of the medical profession? The teacher in the school 
and college should give such instruction as to make the crime 
which I must allude to in the obscurity of veiled language an 
absolute impossibility. Thus will the doctor, the lawyer and 
the priest, living up to these lofty ideals, be the true protectors 
of the home. 

You doubtless see what a daring sort of a fellow I am. 
But I am now going to speak plainly on another proposition. 
You know they say that the Catholic laity never dare to do 
much thinking for themselves; and I am going to tell these 
good clergymen what we laymen sometimes dare to think of 
their duties. Many of our clergy have been caught young, 
before they knew much about the world, and I say to such: 
After you have got all through with your philosophy, after you 
have read your Plato and Aristotle from cover to cover, and 
have been ordained, take a year or two or three and devote 
it to the practical study of mankind. Go abroad for one year 
and see all the churches, and then come home to resume your 
study of mankind on your native soil. And I beg of you, do 
not build many churches like those we have had in the past. 
Build some that will be ornaments, and you can never build 
a church too big or too beautiful for me. 

Secondly, go down in a mine, down deep in a copper, coal 
or iron mine, and sit by the side of the miner and watch him 
take the coal, iron and copper out of the bowels of the earth. 
Talk to him, reason with him; and if he will let you, do a little 
of the work yourself, and if he will let you go home with him 
and sit by his fireside and by his table, see him in his family 
circle, and listen to the things that he says, so as to measure 
the thoughts that he thinks. 

And go out into the forest in Wisconsin, in the Dakotas, 
in Minnesota, or anywhere in this northern country, side by side 
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with the men that fell the logs and with the loggers who carry 
them down on the rivers, and hear what they say, and what 
they think; and then go out on the farm, along the furrow 
behind the plow, talk with the farmer and listen to what the 
farmer has to say.’ 

And then go into the factories where the white-faced wo- 
men and the little children stand by the clicking loom; watch 
their pale, tired faces and their scrawny arms; listen to the 
lesson of their lives as it is clicked into your ears by the sound 
of the loom. Then stand by the mule, where the worker spins 
the yarn, and ask him what his thoughts are. 

When you have done all that, you will bring to the altar, 
the pulpit and the platform higher and nobler ideals of what 
life means than you could get in all the pages of all the Aris- 
totles that ever wrote. 

The ideal education comes not out of the air, but is and 
should be at. evolutionary process. It should come up out of 
the hearts of the people—and let me dare to say right here, in 
passing, that that is one reason why I would reject in every 
university funds that come in a questionable way. 

Education, I say, should grow out of the hearts of the 
people, and no philosopher that ever lived will be able to go up 
in the sky and get you any system that will compare with the 
one that has grown out of the experience of the ages. 


And so all are agreed that in the school room you have 
to deal with little boys and little girls, and those little boys and 
little girls are little animals to start with. Most of the boys are 
bad. At least all the teachers think and say so. And yet with 
all my experience I never saw a bad boy in my life. When I 
get hold of a bad boy in the schools, I know either his teacher 
or mother has made him a bad boy. He is a boy that wants 
to eat and drink and have all the fun he can find; and hundreds 
of times I have told teachers: “Don’t see all that Jim, Bill and 
John are doing.” Not only must he be fed and clothed as a 
little animal, but he is a moral being; he has his moral nature 
and moral impulses, and most of those are supposed to be bad 
—get him and other people into trouble. Those moral tenden- 
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cies have to be guided, and the guidance has to be given in the 
home and then in the school, and it is a hard task. 

After that he is an intellectual being, full of intellectual 
capacities ; and these capacities ought to be tenderly watched and 
cared for. He is a social being; as such he should be developed 
and guided. 

In our country as well as in all other countries, the child 
is filled with zsthetic impulses. This magnificent audience of 
ladies is evidence of the developed intuition of the esthetic, 
the artistic and the beautiful. 

And out of this idea of zstheticism in the child grows the 
love of that which is true, good and beautiful. Let us ask of 
the mother by the fireside and cradle, let us ask of the teacher 
in all the ranks from the kindergarten up to the college, to 
try to develop in the child its love of that which is true, true 
in the best sense, and do not teach a boy to be honest because 
it is policy—the meanest doctrine ever inculcated in the mind 
of a child. Make him honest because it is right to be honest 
and good to be honest. Make him love the true and the good 
and the beautiful, because of the principle of right inherent in 
those ideas; then, besides, remember this, that the child has a 
soul. Assemble all the failures and fallacies of materialism, 
naturalism and rationalism; add to them all the machines and 
instruments in Massachusetts, where they have been weighing 
souls for the last six months, and you cannot eliminate the 
soul. 

In teaching, lay special stress on the development of the 
faculties of the mind, the intellect, the emotions and the will; 
but crown your work by fostering the development of great 
souls. 

China developed the memory almost exclusively and has 
failed. We have dwelt insistently on the exclusive development 
of the understanding (dare I say it) up to the present time; and 
the result has been dismal failure—no, I won’t say that—but I 
will say that neither of these two nations has achieved the suc- 
cess it might have secured, if in all the ages as much attention 
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and respect had been paid to the will as to the understanding 
and to the memory. 

So here then is the ideal education rounding out all these 
splendid faculties of the child and giving him to God and to 
man, perfectly proportioned as far as possible to our own attain- 
ments. 

One of the Archbishops said during the convention some- 
thing about the church, the school and the flag. I remember 
once sitting on a platform where Chief Justice Brewer used a 
similar expression, saying: “Where you have the church, the 
school and the flag you have the ideals; you have all that makes 
for the success of the republic.” And I said to myself at the 
time, “No, Justice Brewer, you are wrong”; and I dared to say 
when I heard the Archbishop utter the same sentiment: “There 
is something more needed than those things.” And what is 
that one thing needed? 

France, la belle France, has the finest churches in the world. 
“Frozen music!” was the exclamation of Goethe when he saw 
some of them. When Matthew Arnold saw the church at 
Chartres he said, “It is the Bible in stone,” because that church 
in France was built by the hands of kings, queens, nobles, 
craftsmen and peasantry, all vieing to engage in the construc- 
tion of that wonderful edifice, but no one touching a stone in 
the sacred temple until he had knelt at God’s altar and received 
Communion. Thus did they build that church, and thus has it 
been called “The Bible in stone,” telling the story of God’s 
word from Genesis down to the Crucifixion. 

There are no schools on earth to surpass L’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, or the Sorbonne, the University of Paris, 
famous for centuries. All the world sends its students to Paris. 
They gather there from St. Petersburg, Moscow, Rome, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, London and New York for intellectual training. 

Our own fair flag has behind it only 120 years of glory; 
but the flag of France has behind it 1,500 years of glory. It 
was the flag which Louis the Ninth, called St. Louis, took with 
him on the crusade in the thirteenth century; it was the flag 
that was borne on many a bloody field in France when Jeanne 
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d’Arc, that heroine of Orleans, saved France from a foreign 
foe. It was the flag of Henry of Navarre. It was the flag of 
Napoleon, its silken folds glorying in a hundred mighty vic- 
tories. From the golden fringes around the edges of that 
wonderful banner to where the fleur-de-lis blossoms in its cen- 
ter, the flag of France is covered with glory! 

But wliy select France? What difference is there in that 
country from others? The population of France is at a stand- 
still, The population of France in 1870-71 was 40,000,000 and 
it is only 40,000,000 today. The population of the German 
empire in 1870-71 was 40,000,000; it is 65,000,000 today. 

Read the record of the two nations. One of them reads 
like romance, and I do not need to say which of the two that 
is; while the history of the other is a story of sturdy growth. 
What is the trouble with the nation which is at a standstill? 
The birth rate is smaller than the death rate, and that means 
the ultimate destruction of the republic unless conditions are 
reversed. France lost her ideals. The naturalism of Rousseau 
and the rationalism of Voltaire, establishing as they do false 
ideals in education, are bearing their fruits. 

The home is wanting, and what is the home? It may be 
a hut or a hovel on the hillside, and it may be a palace in a park 
like Versailles; it may have a cradle built of the boughs of the 
trees of the forest, swung by the breezes of the woods. Some 
of the best men in this republic have been rocked in cradles 
of that kind, swung by the bracing breezes of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

It may have a crib of gold and silver studded with dia- 
monds, as was the crib that rocked the son of Napoleon. Home 
is a place where one man loves and is true to one woman; 
it is a place where one woman loves and is true to one man; 
it is a place where both, after the sacramental union has been 
effected, will get on their knees in the morning time and noon 
time and evening time and pray with all their hearts for the 
wonderful eyes, the sweet faces and the loving arms of little 
ones to come to bless their home. 
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In conclusion, let me say that you may have your church, 
you may have your flag and your school, but you must have 
back of them all the home. Every teacher in the land should learn 
this lesson, to teach the boys and girls of our country that the 
most sacred thing in life, the very unity of our whole civilization, 
is the home. 





COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST SESSION. 


TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1907, I1:30 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Rev. John 
A. Conway, S. J. Prayer was said, 2-1 on motions, duly sec- 
onded and carried, the President appointed committees as follows: 

On Constitution—Rev. John A. Van Heertum, Rev. M. P. 
Dowling, S. J.; Rev. Edward L. Carey, C. M. 

On Nominations.—Rev. Francis B. Cassilly, S. J.; Rev. Mar- 
tin A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Rev. Francis McDonald, O. S. B. 

On Resolutions—Rev. E. L. Rivard, C. S. V.; Rev. William 
F, Clark, S. J.; Rev. Edward F. McSweeny, D. D. 


Papers were read by Very Rev. Thomas J. Shahan on “The 
Latin Classics in Our Theological Seminaries ;’ by Very Rev. E. 
R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., on “Some Practical Elements in the Prob- 
lem of Latin in the Seminaries,” and by Rev. John A. Conway, 
S. J., on “What the Colleges Are Doing for the Study of Latin.” 
After discussion the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I0, 1907, 9:30 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the President. Miscel- 
laneous business was first considered. 

Rev. F. Cassitty, S. J.: I find it is very difficult to get 
just what we need in the matter of statistics. I thought it might 
be well for us to make a request of the publishers of the Catholic 
Directory to give us the figures a little more in detail. You can- 
not tell whether the students are members of the grammar school 
or of the high school or whether they are taking a regular college 
course or a professional course. I thought it might be well if 
the President of the Association would make a request of the 
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publishers of the directory, to ask them to give to each Catholic 
institution of learning a notification or request that it give us 
this information in detail, say under four heads—grammar, high 
school, college, professional, and then the total. It will amount 
to very little in the directory, but it will help us out, especially in 
the way of comparison, 

A motion was made that the President be directed to reque:t 
the publishers of the directory to lend their help in this matter. 
Seconded and carried. 

A paper written by Rev. J. J. Farrell on “Catholic Chaplains 
at non-Catholic Universities,” was read by Rev. H. Hengell. A 
paper written by Rev. J. R. Volz, O. P., on “Supplementary Eng- 
lish Catholic Authors for College Classes” was read by Rev. 
Charles B. Mouliniere, S. J. 

Rev. G. Meyer, S. M., was added to the Committee on Nomi- 
nations. The meeting adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION. 


THURSDAY, JULY II, 9:30 A. M. 

The President opened the meeting with prayer. 

Rev. F. Cassilly, chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, presented the following names: President, Rev. John A. 
Conway, S. J.; Vice-President, Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; 
Secretary, Very Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A.; Standing Commit- 
tee, Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J., Rev. 
E. L. Rivard, Very Rev. H. Moynihan, D. D., Rev. A. Bradley, 
O. S. B., Rev. Louis Tragesser, S. M., Rev. E. Carey, C. M., 
Rev. John A. Van Heertum, O. Praem; members of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association, Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., 
Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D. Rev. David W. Hearn was called 
to the chair. 

Rev. John A. Conway nominated Rev. F. Cassilly for the 
office of President. On motion, duly seconded and carried, Rev. 
John A. Conway was elected President. On motion, duly sec- 
onded and carried, a ballot was cast for all other narres presented 
by the Nominating Committ_:, and the same were deciared elected. 
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Rev. Cuarvtes B. Moutiniere: I should like to propose 
an idea in regard to the work of this Department. It seems to me 
that the work of the Department has been going along in general 
lines up to this, and we have been taking up subjects that affect 
education in the large, and I might say from the outside; and it 
seems to me that we ought to begin now and pass from the large 
and the outside to the small and the inside. 

We have been dealing with subjects and discussing matters 
that affect primarily and directly the presidents and directors, the 
prefects of studies, and, if possible, we ought to now treat of mat- 
ters that will in a way get into the classroom and reach the teacher 
directly. In the meeting of this year two subjects have been taken 
up, the teaching of Latin and the teaching of English. If we do 
nothing more than particularize the treatment of those two sub- 
jects, I think we will begin at least to detail the work that a de- 
partment of this kind ought to take up. 

Now, I think that the simplest way would be to appoint a 
committee this year on the teaching of Latin in our colleges, and 
it would be the duty and the office of that committee during this 
coming year to devise ways and means for a sectional meeting 
next year of all those particularly interested in the study of Latin, 
and so far as possible it would be their endeavor to gather here, 
or wherever the meeting is held, those who are actually teaching 
Latin in the classrooms. We need to reach the classroom. 

Now, how are we to reach it? By sectional work, by taking 
up the problems in detail of the classroom under the present con- 
ditions and difficulties and having the men who are actually facing 
those difficulties study them and so far as possible solve them. Be- 
sides, another effect of this work would be that there would be 
created gradually year by year amongst those who are engaged 
in the teaching of Latin a mutual friendship; they would get to 
know one another, and they would learn the difficulties of the dif- 
ferent sections of the country in the Latin, and they would be a 
help to one another. So that we can readily see that in four or 
five years our teachers of Latin in the colleges would be ac- 
quainted personally with one another and would know the feeling 
of the Latin teachers in the country in Catholic colleges, of course, 
but also in others, and ‘they would be an encouragement to onc 
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ancther. . They would really be helping one another in the class- 
room. 

The same may be said in regard to the teaching of English 
How much more definite work could be done if we got together 
and strengthened the membership in that way? How manv 
authors could be discussed, a uniform series of Catholic authors 
read, as well as non-Catholic? There are many features of the 
teaching of English which can be settled only by those who are 
actually teaching and by sectional work, and that sectional work 
can be organized, it seems to me, only by committees. 

What has been said about Latin and English applies to Greek. 
and mathematics and the sciences and philosophy, of course, but 
I take these two subjects because they were treated of particularly 
here at this present meeting df the Association. Hence, I would 
make a motion that a committee be appointed to organize the 
work in Latin and to organize the work in English. 

The motion was seconded by Rev. P. F. O’Brien, and on be- 
ing put to a vote was unanimously carried. The President ap- 
pointed Rev. Charles B. Mouliniere, S. J., chairman; Rev. P. F. 
O’Brien, D. D., and Rev. Geo. Meyer, S. M. 

A paper on “The Classical Course as a Preparation for the 
Professions and for Business” was read by Rev. A. J. Burrowes, 
S. J. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was called for. 
The resolutions were read by Rev. W. F. Clark. 

A motion to insert the word “Greek” in the first resolution 
was lost. The resolution was adopted. The second resolution, 
relating to Catholic classics, was not adopted. 

In the third resolution a charge of reading was made so as to 
include all Catholic colleges, without specifying a number. The 
resolution as amended was adopted. 

The fourth resolution, relating to the attendance of Catholic 
students at secular institutions, was adopted. 

A motion was made that this resolution be presented to the 
Committee on Resolutions of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion with the request that it be acted on by that committee. The 
motion was seconded. Carried. 


‘ 
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The following are the resolutions as finally adopted by the 
College Department : 

Whereas, It has been made abundantly apparent that in view 
of a higher grade of Catholic scholarship and of the more satis- 
factory pursuit of philosophical and theological studies and of the 
liberal professions, a better knowledge of Latin is necessary ; be it 

Resolved, That nothing should be allowed to interfere with 
the most thorough study of Latin in our colleges. 

Whereas, We are year by year being made more fully aware 
of the immense advantages of the College Conference ; be it 

Resolved, That we express our desire to see all our Catholic 
colleges in the United States represented at the annual meetings 
of the Catholic Educational Association. 

Whereas, Many Catholic young men and women, as appears 
from statistics presented to this Association, are now attending 
non-Catholic colleges and academies, where the dangers to faith 
and morals are even greater than in non-Catholic elementary 
schools ; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sacred duty of Catholics to encour- 


age and support Catholic education in Catholic colleges and acad- 
emies, as they have so nobly done in building up and supporting 
their parochial schools. 

After a few words of congratulation from the President the 


L. A. Devurey, O. S. A., Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE COLLEGE DEPART- 
MENT, CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
For THE YEAR JULY, 1905, To JuLy, 1906. 


St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, O 

Holy Ghost College, Pittsburg, Pa 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo 

Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass 
Corpus Christi College, Galesburg, IIl 

St. Viateur’s College, Kankakee, Ill 
Manhattan College, New York City, N. Y 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, Md............... 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C 
Niagara University, Niagara, N 

St. Francis’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Christian Brothers’ College, St. Louis, Mo 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s Kan 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C 
St. Francis Solanus’s College, Quincy, II 


meeting adjourned. 
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St. Charles’s College, Ellicott City, Md 
Marquette College, Milwaukee, Wis 
St. Ignatius’s College, San Francisco, Cal 
St. Benedict’s College, Newark, N. J 
St. Bonaventure’s College, Allegheny, N. Y 
Conception College, Conception, Mo 
St. Bede’s College, Peru, Ill 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pa 
St. John’s College, Toledo, O 
St. Vincent’s College, Chicago, Ill 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala 
Immaculate Conception College, New Orleans, La 
St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Ia 
Detroit College, Detroit, Mich 
Boston College, Boston, Mass 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb 
St. Ambrose’s College, Davenport, Ia 
St. Ignatius’s College, Chicago, Ill 
St. Procopius’s College, Lisle, Ill. (1906) 
St. Vincent’s College, Chicago, Ill 
St. Vincent’s College, Beatty, P 
St. Procopius’s College, Lisle, Ill. (1905) 
St. Stanislaus College, Chicago, III 
Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind 
Sacred Heart College, Prairie du Chien, Wis 
St. John’s College, Collegeville, Minn. (year ending June 
30, 1907 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Ky 
St. Vincent’s College, Los Angeles, Cal 
$450 00 
Express and postage 
Stationery 00 
Check to Reverend Father Moran, Cleveland, O., January 


403 00 
Balance $ 47 00 


The item $400 is found in Treasurer General’s report, p. —. The bal- 
ance, $47, will appear in financial report of Association for the year 1907- 
1908. 


THE CULTIVATION OF CLASSICAL LATIN IN OUR 
SEMINARIES. 


VERY REV. THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
: AMERICA, 


I take it for granted that there is room for a better cultivation 
of classical Latin in our ecclesiastical seminaries. It is uni- 
versally admitted, and this admission in confirmed by the daily 
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experience of our seminary teachers and by the general lack of 
perfect Latinists in our ecclesiastical society. By classical Latin 
I mean not only the writers of the golden period of Augustan 
literature, but also those of a later date, the great Christian Latin 
writers like Ambrose, Augustine and Jerome. From a practical 
point of view I find the best argument in the needs of eccle- 
siastical administration, 

For so many centuries that we may call it immemorial 
custom the government of the Western Church has been 
largely carried on in Latin. Its bishops, vicars-general, chan- 
cellors and diocesan officers generally, need an excellent know- 
ledge of Latin, perhaps not during the missionary period of our 
Church, but certainly as soon as they fall into the regular order 
of perfect diocesan administration. The constant and intimate 
communication with Rome demands a clear and facile intelligence 
of the great papal documents that are constantly issuing from the 
center of Catholicism. No doubt authorized translations are suffi- 
cient for immediate needs, but no one will deny that necessarily 
even excellent translations let perish no little of the best that is in 
a noble papal document—the fine shading of terms, the perfect 
juxtaposition of ideas in consecrated historical phrases, the full 
gist and the drift of papal argumentation—in a word, what I 
might call the scholarly and scientific forms in which the Apos- 
tolic See loves to speak, the habitual theological majesty and fit- 
ness of its diction. Our intelligence of these documents should 
be easy and sure, not labored, dubious and every way imperfect. 

Diplomatists, or the foreign political servants of any nation, 
are usually expected to know French, the classic language hither- 
to of treaties and large political documents. Certainly the chief 
ministers of the Roman Church, scattered the world over, ought 
to possess in perfection her ordinary instrument of expression. 
If we did not have this admirable universal instrument, it would 
be necessary to create one. Now that commerce and industry are 
as universal as mankinu, there arises on all sides a demand for a 
universal tongue that shall suffice for all the demands of utilitar- 
ian life, and no little labor is spent on the creation of such an in- 
strument. Even in the world of scholarship the Latin tongue has 
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not ceased to be universal for the academic treatment of certain 
epochs of Roman and medieval history, philosophy, antiquities, 
etc. 

The model of all modern historical collections, the “Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica,” is conducted in Latin, at least to a 
great extent. The admirable prefaces and introductions of its 
writers vie with the noble pages of the Bollandist Collection in 
keeping alive in the highest circles of historical activity a full 
knowledge and a daily practice of the best Latin speech for prac- 
tical purposes of scholarship, above all, for common utility, the 
common enjoyment of the labors of the scholarly few. It is not 
necessary to add that long ago the Catholic Church created, or 
rather transformed, this same Latin speech, adapted it to her own 
needs, enlivened it with her own spirit, stamped on it an accurate 
representation of herself, and made it again a cosmopolitan 
tongue. We have only to preserve it in its fullness and hand it 
down to our successors. 

For the perfect ecclesiastic, in particular, is there not some- 
thing peculiarly and intimately formative in the Latin tongue, as 
exhibited in its best models? This seems true from the fact that 
for many centuries, in all European nations and in the New 
World, the best Latin writers have been put at an early age in 
the hands of ecclesiastical youth. It was universally felt and 
admitted that, apart from the finished beauty of style and the rich- 
ness and variety of diction, there was a moral value in these fa- 
mous works. They exemplified, it is true, clearness, accuracy, 
simplicity and regularity of speech, but they also exemplified mod- 
eration and sobriety of thought, a certain practical good sense in 
human affairs, a temper of equity, a respect for established order, 
for the laws and the long-established customs of society—in a 
word, they were approved teachers of a just and enlightened con- 
servatism of life and conduct. It is as though the former masters 
of the world had bequeathed to us something greater than the 
mighty ruins of their architecture and the remnants of their glor- 
ious art: that something is a set of indelible moral characteristics 
which the first general humanizers of mankind impressed upon 
their language. 
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It is well known that the Greeks despised the literary 
culture of the Latins; yet a learned Greek, St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, has left it on record in his Panegyric on Origen 
that the Latin of the laws of Rome is pre-eminently perfect as an 
instrument of government. The Latin tongue is indeed the 
tongue of legists, governors, administrators. There is in it some- 
thing forceful, unitive, disciplinary, an ethical fulness from which 
all modern civilized vernaculars have borrowed and do yet bor- 
row. Now, among us the ecclesiastic is usually a man of govern- 
ment and direction, a leader of men, the practical agent of great 
concepts and far-reaching plans, a captain in the army of the 
Church as organized for the spiritual conquest of humanity. Is 
it too much to ask that during the years of his elementary studies 
of philosophy and theology he shall not lose entirely that mastery 
of good idiomatic Latin which he acquired with so much toil dur- 
ing his college days? Is it not precisely in his early manhood that 
the content, the moral value and the intrinsic power of the Latin 
“auctores,” become clear to him? Until then he has been dealing, 
as it were, with the skeleton of the language. In that period he 
is able to appreciate all its charm and perfection and to absorb no 
little of its varied influence. 

It seems to me that to abandon in the seminary 
years the study of the best Latin writers, pagan and 
Christian, is an unhappy “solution de continuité,” a break in the 
intellectual and moral formation of the priest that cannot easily be 
repaired, a concession to ecclesiastical utilitarianism that is both 
illogical and perilous, a stifling of the very root of idealism which 
ought to be kept strong: and flourishing in the heart of each 
priest as an offset to the manifold temptations among which he 
must move and work. If it were only for the consolation that in 
maturer years the priest can draw from the great masters of 
ancient life, the delightful pagan moralists and preachers like 
Cicero and Horace and Vergil, and the masterly exponents of 
Christian truth like Ambrose and Augustine, he ought never to 
lose the skill to read them critically nor the temper in which they 
are assimilated. They help to round out his own natural character, 
render him large and tolerant, and develop in him a kindly hu- 
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manitarian attitude that eminently befits his sacred calling, and 
tends to draw towards him those who would otherwise shun his 
society, or resist his action. 


The preservation of Catholic faith and discipline is closely 
connected with the knowledge of the Latin tongue. In that 
tongue for centuries have been collected the multitudinous 
“Monumenta” and “Documenta” of Catholicism. And while the 
living speaking authority of the Church is finally independent of 
this mass of historical materials, it is also true that they are usually 
the treasure-house whence the genuine tradition of the Church is 
drawn, and that at all times the Church has greatly respected 
them. These rich materials, illustrating the entire life of Catho- 
lic mankind, can be fully understood and utilized only by those 
who are masters of the Latin tongue, not alone in its 
senescent and decadent forms, but also in its golden perfection. 
It is true that often the early Christian and medieval Latin bears 
the traces of the general contemporary decay or disorder of civ- 
ilization; nevertheless, because it was yet a living and spoken 
tongue, it carried along for ages the essentials of the language in 
which humanity and civilization had once reached the acme of 
their development, and it can never be thoroughly mastered ex- 
cept in connection with the original and best forms of Latin 
speech. Ignorance of good Latin is largely responsible for the 
decay of the scholastic philosophy, one of whose minor merits is 
the lucidity that it conferred on the vernacular of Paris, i. e., the 
French tongue. The rich hymnology of the Middle Ages is un- 
rivalled for its survivals of antique Latin diction and metre, and the 
canonical phraseology of the Roman Church is fully understood 
only by those who are acquainted with the language of the Roman 
jurisconsults. Indeed, all the ecclesiastical sciences, being first 
cultivated and gradually equipped in Latin, exact at all times a 
good knowledge of the same in its oldest and surest models. 


Another reason for the cultivation of good Latin in our 
seminaries by the reading of the best ancient authors is the very 
antiquity of ecclesiastical Latin. It began, we may say, with the 
centurion Cornelius and the first Romans who opened their 
hearts to the divine call of Jesus Christ. Its earliest documents 
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were found, no doubt, in the family archives of the Caecilii, the 
Flavii, the Acilii Glabriones, the Cornelii, the Praetextati, and 
others. Formed by preaching and instruction, by liturgical and 
apostolic use, it took on consistency in Italy and Gaul and Spain. 
It was the civilizer of the barbarian much more than the correct 
academic tongue ofVergil. It was the nurse of the medieval 
Teutonic and Celtic tongues, that yet bear traces of the school in 
which they were transformed into Christian languages. It was 
the tongue of law and order for many centuries, when only popes 
and councils were listened to, when a rude world feared only the 
moral death that they could inflict. The ecclesiastical Latin has 
been in a true sense the matrix in which the Western world was 
morally re-born, and it will be forever impossible to destroy the 
numerous traces of that long gestation which yet cling to our 
tongues, our institutions, laws and habits. We have only to recall 
the many incalculable influences of the Latin Vulgate upon all the 
European peoples of the Middle Ages in order to grasp secure'y 
the power of ecclesiastical Latin and the debt that the world yet 
owes it. We are in our generation the heirs of that moral in- 
fluence and authority, and it seems but just to the past that we 
should not allow to decline among us the historical instrument of 
speech by which they were in a great measure created. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the study of theology 
can never be divorced from the Latin tongue in which are con- 
tained, to so great an extent, its materials, in which its master- 
pieces are written, and in which the Church herself yet regularly 
fulfills her duties of custodian, interpreter and judge of the de- 
posit of revelation. But Latin remains always an important 
tongue for the study of philosophy. A perfect philosophical 
Latin, not a jargon, is an excellent touchstone for unclear and 
fugitive concepts. False principles and vicious methods are more 
easily laid bare in its terse and fixed terms than in the still un- 
settled and often highly subjective modern vernaculars. The 
philosophical dissertations of St. Augustine, the De Offiicits of St. 
Ambrose and many another page of the Latin Christian writers 
are well worthy of imitation. Practice and good models could not 
fail to give us a philosophical Latin corresponding to our needs, 
and the same is true of social and ethical studies. The excellent 
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works thus produced would have the advantage of being acces- 
sible to peoples of different vernaculars, whereby the bonds of 
unity would be drawn more closely in the exercise of a common 
helpful charity. 

The study of the Christian Latin classics, in particular, is 
eminently desirable in our seminaries. They illustrate richly the 
doctrine, discipline and history of the early Christian Church, and 
their principal works ought to be well known to every well-edu- 
cated ecclesiastic. They are now accessible both in the Migne 
Patrology, and in the Vienna edition of the Latin Christian 
writers, also in the excellent collection of Hurter, and in the 
yet unfinished collections of Vizzini and of Hemmer and Lejay. 
Some of them might well be read regularly in connection with the 
theological tracts that they especially illustrate, in part or en- 
tirely. Thus, some letters or “opuscula” of St. Augustine in con- 
nection with the tract “De Gratia,’ or portions of the “De 
Offiiciis” of St. Ambrose in connection with the tract “De Vir- 
tutibus et Vilus,’ or the “De Praescriptionibus” of Tertullian 
and the “De Umitate Ecclesine” of St. Cyprian in connection with 
the tract “De Ecclesia.” It is scarcely enough to know a little 
about the lives of the great Christian Latin writers of the first 
ages of the Church; the well educated ecclesiastic should have a 
speaking acquaintance with some, at least, of their more famous 
works. 


It may be objected that if the seminary student devotes time 
to the continuation of his early Latin studies he will lose in knowl- 
edge of English what he gains in knowledge of Latin. It may be 
said at once that the best English writers were usually good 
Latin scholars, that the English language is actually largely made 
up of Latin or of languages derived from the Latin, that the con- 
tent of our best English authors demands frequently a fair knowl- 
edge of the Latin authors, both pagan and Christian, and in 
general that a firm grasp of the English language, in all its 
phases of development, cannot be acquired without a good knowl- 
edge of the Latin language. The vigor and directness of the 
English tongue, its forcefulness and ethical accuracy, its number 
cand rhythm, its delicacy and power as an instrument of poetry, 
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its rhetorical quality, can never be fully appreciated apart from 
the share of the Latin in all these characteristics. Let us imagine, 
for a moment, a page of Cardinal Newman stripped of what it 
owes to his use of Latin elements and forces, and we shall see 
at once the utility of Latin for the best English diction and style. 
I have read somewhere that this great master of the English 
tongue never let pass a day without composing some sentences in 
Latin as an exercise of style. The English preaching of a priest, 
likewise his written page, will surely never suffer from an inti- 
mate sustained acquaintance with a language whose content, more 
than any other, offers countless excellent examples of virtue, law, 
purpose, order, endurance, action, all of which eminently become 
the earnest and conscientious man of God. 

How can we obtain in our seminaries a beginning, perhaps 
rather a renewal, of interest in the Latin of Cicero and Caesar, St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine? I would not make such study com- 
pulsory, but rather trust to the good will and ardor of the stu- 
dents themselves. In spite of their numerous obligatory studies 
there will always be in every seminary a number of students will- 
ing and able to take up as private study whatever is recommended 
by their superiors. Such students might easily form an associa- 
tion, e. g., “Societas cultorum linguae Romanae,’ and while 
some would at once show much proficiency by reason of their 
natural gifts, others in course of time, through the hard “labor 
limae”’ would equal and perhaps surpass the highly gifted ones. 
tion in Latin is permanent, in a manner intrinsic, and very useful, 
inasmuch as its opens up to him the deepest sources of mental and 
moral profit, and provides him with a dignified recreation and 
comfort, not to speak of the consolation and guidance that the 
“auctores,” themselves men of large experience, have always of- 
fered to the guides and advisers of mankind. Many times have I 
noticed a Horace or a Vergil in the hands of men grown grey 
and bent, and I have as often marveled at the fascination which 
those philosophers forever exercise over the children of peoples 
who were in their day untutored and almost nameless barbarians. 

If to the initiative of a certain number of students were added 
in-each seminary the approbation and encouragement of the pro- 
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fessors, another step in advance would have been taken. Some 
professor would perhaps find it at once a pleasure and a means 
of good influence, to assist at the meetings of such an association. 
At certain intérvals a public meeting could be held at which 
would be read papers of special value or interest. An annual 
prize might well be given for the best Latin paper, oration, essay, 
hymn, sermon or whatever form it might take. In provincial sem- 
inaries there might occasionally be a celebration of some feast-day 
crowned with an exhibition of some kind in the Latin tongue, to 
which ecclesiastical dignitaries and prominent laymen of culture 
might be invited, by way of public approval and encouragement. 


Finally, it might not be quite impossible to establish an Inter- 
Seminary Review in Latin, to be conducted by the students of 
the diocesan and provincial seminaries, and to whose pages might 
also contribute the students of philosophy and theology in the 
novitiates of religious orders and congregations. Its immediate 
purpose would be the cultivation of good Latinity, but it might be 
made very useful to the clergy in general, partly by the doctrine 


set forth, partly by reviews or notices of new Latin works in the 
various ecclesiastical sciences, and partly by the closer relation- 
ship it would in time effect between centers of ecclesiastical for- 
mation now more or less distantly correlated, when not utterly 
foreign to one another, as far as intellectual relationship goes. 

In the foregoing remarks I have not aimed at an exhaustive © 
presentation of the question. My only purpose has been to open 
up a subject that to me and to some others seems important for 
the intellectual welfare of our Catholic clergy, and to offer a few 
considerations and suggestions that may and may not be relevant, 
but in any case express my own belief and are the result of some 
reflection. 
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PRACTICAL ELEMENTS IN THE PROBLEM OF LATIN 
IN THE SEMINARIES. 


VERY REV. E. R. DYER, S. S., D. D., RECTOR OF ST. MARY'S SEMINARY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


One of the committees in connection with the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association held a meeting during the past winter in the 
room of the rector of the Catholic University to arrange about 
some of the papers to be read at this annual meeting. I happened 
to come in at the time and was invited to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. One of the subjects discussed was the study of Latin 
in our seminaries, and some remarks that I made concerning the 
practical difficulties of the matter prompted the request that [ 
prepare this paper. 

I would say in the first place that a number of our students, 
quite a considerable proportion, come to us from the colleges with- 
out any thorough grounding in Latin. By thorough grounding 
I mean here something very modest, simply the ability to give the 
sense of any ordinary piece of Latin after an attentive reading 
and a little reflection, to explain it grammatically, and to express 
simple thoughts in correct Latin, with the help of an English- 
Latin lexicon. The candidates to whom I refer will tell you of 
the books of Virgil and of the orations of Cicero they have read, 
but not a few of them make a very poor showing with some of 
the simplest passages from De Offictis or De Natura Deorum, 
De Senectute, etc. They are experts at managing the pony, but 
they totter and stumble about when they are started off to walk 
alone. Whilst many, however, will be able to give a correct 
rendition of a passage of simple Latin, it is beyond them to put 
together a few phrases in agreement of person, number, gender 
and case, not to speak at all of anything that could with a shadow 
of propriety be termed Latin composition. 

Such candidates should not be received into the seminary, I 
hear it exclaimed, but in the chorus I do not catch the voice of a 
single one who has had to do practically with seminary work, nor 
of any college president or professor who has sent candidates 
from his institution to the seminary. Or, if there are some who. 
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think that in the concrete conditions that have up to the present 
prevailed, such students should not have been received, all will 
tell you that they have been and are received. Speaking for two 
seminaries that I know personally, I say that diocesan needs and 
the conditions of the preparatory work made it imperative to 
receive students of this class. 

But how can they get along with their work? Well, though 
they tottered and stumbled when left to their own resources to 
make out a Latin passage, they had in reality learned something 
of the language and, obliged to read a fairly considerable 
amount of it daily, they acquire a certain readiness and facility 
in grasping its meaning correctly; they acquire the knowledge 
necessary for a priest to exercise the sacred ministry fruitfully— 
some of them obtain results that those not familiar with the work 
would pronounce impossible from college and entrance examina- 
tion records. 

Who, then, are eliminated by these entrance examinations? 
This depends, as far as my experience can testify, on the condi- 
tion of the diocese for which the candidate offers himself. A few 
dioceses to my knowledge have made serious efforts to maintain 
a standard which would exclude students who had not my very 
modest thorough grounding in Latin. I know of no seminary 
open to the students of several dioceses which excludes such can- 
didates. At St. Mary’s, Baltimore, we make exception to our 
entrance requirements only on the known desire of a bishop in 
regard to his subjects. But a limit necessarily imposes itself even 
to this proper disposition to aid a bishop in every possible way in 
the difficult duty of providing priests for his people. A small 
number of those who apply for admission, probably 5 per cent., 
clearly show themselves in successive trials so lacking in the 
knowledge of Latin that it would be impossible for them to read 
their Latin texts. There is no course open but to exclude them. 

The colleges have their own grave difficulties in endeavoring 
to do serious work—particularly the mixed day college, the day 
college largely attended by candidates for the priesthood and for 
the secular professions. The natural and laudable desire to have 
a large school; zeal to keep our Catholic youth under Catholic 
influence; the certain knowledge that as a general thing they 
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would not fare better and often nothing like so well, even for 
intellectual training, in a non-Catholic institution—these are some 
of the causes that prevent the college from using the pressure 
necessary to secure proper and necessary study outside of school 
hours. The same causes render it very difficult to be exacting 
about the work of a grade being thoroughly done before promo- 
tion to a higher grade. But could not our institutions that have 
exclusively or principally in view the preparation of boys for the 
seminary, see to it that the studies in each year of the grammar 
grades are properly made? I believe that a boy, slow of mind, 
would do better in the seminary if he had spent in the grammar 
grades the five or six years usually given to Latin, than he woul1 
by advancing every year with his class, and having but vague and 
hazy notions about the elements. I would, however, add a pro- 
viso, that he read a great deal more of the Latin authors than is, 
I believe, usally done. Why require that every word of a Latin 
version be thoroughly accounted for, particularly that time be 
taken up by bright boys in going over and over with words and 
constructions with which they have become perfectly familiar? 
A sentence or two in each class rigorously accounted for, and the 
unusual words and constructions pointed out, would leave time to 
read much more matter. 

Newman, in his University Subjects, Elementary Studies, 
expresses a thought that the educator should never lose sight of. 
“One main portion of intellectual education, of the labors of both 
school and university, is to remove the original dimness of the 
mind’s eye; to strengthen and perfect its vision; to enable it to 
look out into the world right forward, steadily and truly ; to give 
the mind clearness, accuracy, precision; to enable it to use words 
aright, to understand what it says, to conceive justly what it 
thinks about, to abstract, compare, analyze, divide, define, and 
reason correctly.” 

Before leaving the difficulty of cultivating Latin in the sem- 
inary owing to the imperfection of the college work} I wish to 
avail myself of this opportunity to speak of a fact which illustrates 
my point, and which I believe is referred to in the second annual 
report of this Association p. 56, the meeting held in New York 
“T have known the President of a seminary,” states the report, 
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“bring certain papers on elementary subjects, written by candi- 
dates for the seminary, to the President of the college they came 
from, and offer them as proofs of the inefficieney of the college. 
I venture to say that I could have given that President of the 
seminary a paper covering the same ground and have plucked 
him, and I am free to add—and all educators will understand me 
—that I have not the slightest doubt but that the Rev. President 
would have been able to turn the tables on me the next favorable 
moment.” . ‘ 

Now I happen to have very special and most trustworthy 
knowledge of the fact that I believe to be here alluded to. The 
elementary subjects upon which the candidates for the seminary 
were examined were some very simple passages from such sources 
as I have already indicated, Cicero’s De Offictis, De Natura De- 
orum, etc., and a few simple English phrases or sentences to be 
put into Latin “a good book,” “a beautiful rose,” “God created 
heaven and earth, the fishes and the birds, the beasts of the field 
and man.” The President of the seminary would be very 
sorry to be found wanting in such an ordeal, and he could not 
bring himself to believe but that the much regretted writer of the 
quoted passage would have creditably acquitted himself too. Not 
the President, but the Prefect of studies of the college from which 
these young men came, thought that they should not be subjected 
to any examination at all, and he had written to the President of 
the seminary urging that they be received on their A. B. certifi- 
cate. 

But I state a sober fact in saying that many of the papers 
handed in by these young men holding a certificate of A.B. gradu- 
ation would have been thoroughly discreditable to any bright boy 
after éne good year of Latin. 

The President of the seminary put their papers in a valise 
along with their A. B. certificates, and laid them before the Pre- 
fect of studies of the college, not precisely as proofs of the ineffi- 
ciency of the college but as proofs that the college certificate of 
graduation could not be taken as evidence that proper studies had 
been made. Five years ago the whole of this correspondence and 
every one of these papers could have been produced in evidence. 
I do not know’ what has become of them since. Did the course 
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taken in this matter have some influence in securing more effec- 
tive collegiate preparation for the candidates for the seminary? 

For the proper appreciation of what I am here saying let 
it be kept in mind that I am not giving my estimate of the value 
of the work done upon Latin in our colleges. I am merely point- 
ing out its deficiencies, in order to show the difficulties in the way 
of desirable work being done in this branch in our seminaries. 
While, I believe, for the reasons given, that there is an inherent 
weakness in our mixed day college, when the doy is to be pushed 
who is inclined to be sluggish or over fond of play, (and there 
are many who have one or the other or both of these defects), 
there is no reason why an intelligent and thoroughly earnest boy, 
(and thank God there are many such who look forward to the 
priesthood), should not receive an excellent formation in a college 
of this kind. Some of the very best prepared that I have seen 
enter the seminary, have come from mixed day colleges. 

With a large proportion of the students who enter the sem- 
inary thus poorly equipped in Latin, it is clear that to use a Latin 
text-book, and to speak Latin exclusively in class, will be to sacri- 
fice for such students in great part, and often completely, during 
one, two or three years, the real knowledge of the matter taught. 
It is difficult to bring before the mind’s eye the real things about 
which philosophy treats, even when there is no difficulty about the 
language medium in which they are conveyed. What is it when 
to the difficulty of the thought is added the difficulty of a half un- 
derstood language? Can such a loss be compensated by the gain 
in the knowledge of Latin, however important this latter may be 
supposed to be? Again, is the Latin of the class text-book, pro- 
fessor and pupil—of a character to bestow upon those habituated 
to its use any appreciable advantage in understanding the Latin of 
the classical authors or of the Fathers of the Church? The student 
who is to acquire facility in reading the Latin of his theological 
sources, must be kept in touch with Latin as thought and written 
by those for whom it was a mother tongue, or at least a living 
language. The vocabulary of our texts is Latin.; but the style 
is generally too nearly akin to the mother tongue of the author. 

When it is question of knowing the doctrines in which the 
faithful are to be instructed, and the other matters necessary for 
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the exercise of the sacred ministry, there can be no quéstion about 
the need of eliminating as far as possible the chances of confu- 
sion, misunderstanding and half knowledge. All our young 
men, upon their ordination, are to be ready to perform all the du- 
ties of the priest in care of souls. What they must learn for the 
proper discharge of these obligations in normal conditions is most 
important and quite considerable. It is knowledge for which they 
will have constant, practical. application and involving weighty 
consequences. It is knowledge, therefore, which must be thoroughly 
possessed and ready for use. Then how important, for the full 
power and efficiency of their ministry, the knowledge of history 
and of Sacred Scripture, of the history and philosophy of dogma, 
of philosophy: proper and of the natural sciences which are its ex- 
perimental basis, of the great ethical and social questions that are 
living issues in the minds of the men of today. Toaid them in the 
most effective manner to the mastery of such knowledge, is the 
necessary work of the seminary. How many of them will be 
called upon to speak Latin or even to write it? A very consid- 
erable number of them are men of good but ordinary ability, who 
will not be picked out for the exceptional duties that call for 
these attainments. And who has known some years of seminary 
life without having to recognize as being among the best and most 
successful priests of his acquaintance, as men of exceptional power 
for good among the people, former pupils of solid virtue and 
good sense indeed, but who could only by a stretch be credited 
with the barely necessary priestly knowledge? Their exclusion 
from the ranks of the clergy would mean a serious loss to real 
religion. 

I am not unmindful of the great importance, nay of the neces- 
sity, of keeping up among churchmen a ready use of the Latin 
tongue. But I do not think that the question can even be put, as 
to whether, in order to accomplish such a result, the knowledge 
required for the proper exercise of the sacred ministry, or even 
for its full power and efficiency, is to be jeopardized. 

Were the professors in our colleges able to express themselves 
fluently in good Latin—festinet dies!—the pupils would learn to 
use this language as readily as any other, German or French or 
Italian ; the labor involved for the student would be less consider- 
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able than he at present expends upon this language; the re- 
sults would be in every respect far more satisfactory, and if the 
professors in the seminary were similarily equipped—iterum 
festinet dies!—our clergy would have that command of the Latin 
tongue which could be practically hoped for. 

I cannot see that anything worth while would be lost in such 
a condition and much would be gained. But what I insist upon 
is that the work must begin in the college, where the attention 
and time of the pupil is directly taken up with the study of the 
Latin language. The matters to be mastered in the seminary are 
of too vast an importance to be conveyed in a langauge in which 
they will be but half understood, even were something of appre- 
ciable value to be thereby secured for the maintenance of Latin. 

Can the seminaries then in present conditions do nothing to 
keep up the Latin of those who come to them well grounded in 
that tongue, and to improve the knowledge of those who are de- 
ficient? It is a clear duty to do what can be done, and therefore 
to examine into the matter carefully. I would suggest the fol- 
lowing for such examination. For the brighter students, say 
those who could be classed as the first third of the community, 
one or possibly two hours a week, to be devoted to the reading 
and study of a Latin author, preferably one of the Fathers; one 
class a week and conferences between the individual students and 
the professor for suggestion and control of work. Where the 
body of the student is large, they would have to be divided in 
several classes. Far from being an encroachment on the time de- 
voted to philosophical or theological studies, the reading of chosen 
Latin texts would be a useful complement of such studies. The 
texts could bear upon the matters studied at the time in phil 
osophy or theology, e. g., De Natura Deorum of Cicero, or his 
De Offictis; or the De Offictis of St. Ambrose; the De Natura 
Rerum of Lucretius; St. Augustin’s De Immortalitate Animae, 
or his De Baptismo contra Donatistas ; St. Cyprian’s De Unitate 
Ecclesiae; Tertullian’s De Praescriptionibus; some of the selecta 
opuscula of St. Thomas or other great schoolmen. The Biblio- 
theca Patrum of Hurter gives abundant matter of choice. Such a 
selection would train the students to the reading of the sources, 
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awaken their scientific spirit and give a more lively interest to 
much that they have to study in their main courses. For the stu- 
dents not prepared to take up literary stydies with profit, 
the same amount of time might be devoted each week, with 
like aid and counsel on the part of the professor, to studying the 
text of the Ritual, the Missal and the Breviary. The weak stu- 
dents are not supposed to have ever to make scientific theological! 
investigations, but their knowledge of Latin is meant for practical 
purposes—liturgical functions, personal piety, reference to a more 
complete text-book of moral theology. Why not equip them better 
for these purposes? It is evident that too little is done to give 
them facility in this simple work, and thus precious helps to be 
found for the priest in his Missal, Breviary, etc., are in great part 
lost for a considerable number. 

The limited capacity of some of our students, the poor 
college preparation of very many, the importance, difficulty and 
amount of the knowledge required for the difficult exercise of the 
sacred ministry, the certainty of sacrificing men of real value or 
of sending them forth less perfectly provided with the knowledge 


that they need, if the exclusive use of Latin is insisted upon, are 
some of the practical elements in the problem of Latin in our 
seminaries. 


THE COLLEGES AND THE STUDY OF LATIN. 
REV. JOHN A, CONWAY, S J. 


After the paper of Dr. Dyer it might seem superfluous to 
treat of this subject since he could not avoid it. For the seminary 
receives the fruit of college planting, and the experience it offers, 
especially in all that concerns Latin, justifies a general conclusion. 
The picture that Dr. Dyer has given us is not an encouraging one, 
and no one will say, after contemplating it, that we have pro- 
gressed in our Latin teaching during the past half century. This 
is all the more strange since, for obvious reasons, we have a right 
to look upon Latin as a sacred trust committed to the care of our 


. 
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colleges. For us Catholics, Latin is no mere dead language 
which has had a mighty part in shaping the destinies of our native 
speech or in crystalizing the best thoughts of antiquity in prose 
and verse, but it is a living tongue, alive with all the force and 
vigor of that which is dearest to us, for it is the liturgical and 
official language of the Church. We have a right, then, to expect 
that the Catholic college which sends forth the educated Catholic 
gentleman should produce practical and accomplished Latinists ; 
Catholic seminarians who could without difficulty con the works 
of the medieval and modern scholastics, the treasure houses of 
sacred lore, and Cathoiic laymen also who could follow under- 
standingly the Church’s ritual and read the decrees of its rulers. 

Dr. Dyer gives us no reason to believe that this expecta- 
tion has been verified in the case of the seminary, and our own 
experience does not show that it has been fulfilled in the college- 
educated Catholic layman. And those who have had experience 
for any length of time in any college have a right to speak in this 
matter. For boys are in a constant ebb and flow from one college 
to another, carrying with them the debris and wreckage and trade- 
mark of the colleges they abandoned ; and one thing seems evident 
that the study of Latin is on the decline; it no longer occupies the 
place of honor it did hold fifty or sixty years ago. The best stu- 
dents are not familiar with ii ; their ambition is satisfied with the 
translation daily exacted as a task, not infrequently with the aid 
of an interlinear, 

If it be not already defunct, it is fast becoming, in very truth, 
a dead language. Each college has, probably, in its archives 
specimens of the Latin work done by students a quarter of a 
century or more in the past. There can be found attempts at 
Latin composition or even verse making of no great merit, prob- 
ably either as prose or verse, but a proof that there was some 
practical knowledge of the construction of a Latin discourse, 
both direct and indirect, and of Latin scansion and meter; in 
some of the classes text-books were in Latin; in the same tongue 
lectures were given and repetitions exacted and disputations 
held in a sufficiently satisfactory way. Nowadays prose writing 
is confined to grammatical exercises, not worthy the name of 
composition. Broken verse, to a very limited extent, is the sub- 
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stitute for verse writing. Latin text is not unusually a sealed 
book. Latin living speech is well nigh obsolete. There may be 
here and there an exception to this rather gloomy picture; some 
old fashioned college may have clung on bravely and sturdily to 
the older and better order of things, spurning the “Danai’” and 
their specious gifts. 

The tendency is, at least, as I have described it. The cause 
of this deficiency is not far to seek. It comes, like most of our 
educational misfortunes, from abandoning traditions, not merely 
hallowed, but proven effective by the experience of centuries, 
and adopting modern experimental methods which have not yet 
produced one single scholar, and, as far as Latin is concerned, 
can never give us a successful imitator of the ancient classics. 
The modern idea is that Latin is a dead language, its dissolu- 
tion dating from tlie close of the empire. The skeleton is thrown 
on the table for analysis, for the inspection of the curious. The 
dead orators who spoke in it, the poets who wrote in it, the 
philosophers who reasoned in it, the satirists who castigated in 
it, its historians and other illustrious men are dissected as a corpse 
would be, without sympathy, without interest, solely as relics of 
the past—models, it may be, after which speeches should be fash- 
ioned and poems constructed, but with no practical bearing on 
our present life than a newly discovered papyrus or a torso freshly 
dug up in the Roman Forum. I have always felt that the death 
knell of Latin was struck when the learned German grammarians 
began to publish their huge tomes on the mysteries of the sub- 
junctive mood and the vagaries of the periphrastic conjugation, 
thus emphasizing the fact that Latin had taken its place among 
the curiosities of literature of the past. Of course we cannot 
omit entirely the influence of commercialism, because Latin could 
not be made to pay, nor the craze for imperialism which made 
one tongue, that of the dominant party, a test of patriotism. 

Whatever the causes may be, the fact remains that Latin is no 
longer as wisely studied, as widely known or as highly honored 
as it was even a generation ago, and to us especially it belongs to 
breathe new life into the dried bones. Fortunately we are not 
in the dark as to the process to be followed. We know the re- 
sults of the older system, which we have abandoned or modified 
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according to modern ideas. We know what that older system 
has done, that it has produced Latin orators who would have 
. shone in the golden age of its literature, lyrists worthy of a place 
near Flaccus, epic poets, faithful followers of Maro. Who wiil 
deny that the art of stately Latin prose or cunning verse is nearly 
lost today amongst us? Memory was the auxiliary faculty with 
the aid of which the older system sought to form the judgment 
and to develop taste. It if neglected in the methods of today. 

The Jesuit ratio studiorum wisely prescribes, for the lower 
classes at least, that the pupil shall memorize the work assigned 
for daily translation. Thus the sentences of the author are no 
mere passing task which is over as soon as the translation is de- 
manded, but they become a living seed, which, in due time, will 
blossom and flower into a perfect reproduction of the original. 
For the ruler of concord and government, grammar is indeed 
necessary, but the rest can be learned more profitably from the 
author. The boy who has learned well by heart a couple of 
Cicero’s orations will know more about the making of an elegant 
Latin sentence than any or all grammars will ever teach him, and 
the mastery, in judicious memory, of a few chapters of Cesar will 
clear up all the intricacies of the subjunctive mood, indirect dis- 
course and indirect question more potently than page after page 
of admonitory cautions and suggestions. 

A second essential difference between the old and the modern 
method is, that the latter aims principally at quantity, while the 
former paid attention rather to quality. Nowadays it is the proud 
boast of a scholar that he has read all the speeches of Cicero, all 
the books of Virgil, all the odes, epodes, epistles and satires of 
Horace. The older system was content with a few hundred lines 
from each of these authors, where each word was parsed, each 
sentence analyzed and every allusion studied and noted. The 
motto was multum non multa; the modern method seeks a vast 
amount of undigested matter. 

The absence of themes or written compositions is likewise 
to be deplored as part of the modern training. Nulla dies sine 
linea was the rule of the older regime. It is the painstaking, 
thought compelling labor of the pen, the /abor limae, that vivifies 
the dull rules of grammar and inspires the ambitious imitator of 
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style. In the written word the student has his work visibly before 
him to be compared, word for word, with the original, by which 
the corrections are made. Learning made easy is the impossible 
watchword of modern education, and nowhere has it been fol- 
lowed more disastrously than in the abolishing of laborious writ- 
ten work to be done by pupils. 

Finally, we, to whom Latin is a living tongue, should make it 
live. There is no reason why Latin speech should not be em- 
ployed in our higher classes at least. The French, German or 
Spanish teachers make their respective languages the speech of 
the classroom. Why should not the Latin teacher do the same 
thing? 

We may have to conform in some things to the demands of 
modern education, but that conformity should not extend to the 
teaching of Latin, which belongs to us by a peculiar title. We 
know the causes which have debased it, and we know the methods 
which made it through all the centuries a living tongue. It is 
humiliating to find some of our colleges adopting modern methods 


in the teaching of Latin and doing inferior work even in that 
adoption. 


‘ 
DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Dr. Epwarp McSweeny: I should like to hear from some of 
the members who can tell us how Germany and France stand in regard 
to the use of Latin in the schools of philosophy and theology. I under- 
stand that they have abandoned the language, not only in their lectures, 
but even in their text-books. We use it, I believe, more than they do, 
and if nations superior to ourselves in learning and culture have not been 
able or have not seen fit to continue the use of Latin, how can we hope 
to do so? 

Nothing can compare with our mother tongue for sounding the mind 
or touching the heart. 

“It is the official language of the Church.” True; but, still, many 
weighty decisions of the Holy See, doctrinal as well as disciplinary, are 
issued in Italian. 

Similarly, even in the matter of divine worship (though this is now 
beside the question), Greek was the liturgical language of Rome until the 
Fourth Century, when Latin, the tongue of the common people, took its 
place, and yet strong reasons were doubtless then alleged for retaining 
Greek, just as now for keeping Latin. 
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Of course, our modern tongues and literatures are to a great extent 
derived from and based on Latin and Greek; but we are now practically 
independent of these and can express all human thought in our own 
idioms. You say that “Latin is a language of command.” I reply: If 
Latin suited the Pax Romana, does not English quite as well the Par 
Britanica? 

Then as to literary excellence: “What have the classics finer than 
French prose?” says our most eminent Catholic educational authority ; 
or, “Is there a poet among them superior to Shakespeare?” [Bishop 
Spalding at cornerstone-laying of Catholic University, Washington.] 

We do not read of the boys along the Tiber or Ilissus training their 
intellects by studying the dialects of the Nile, the Euphrates or the Ganges. 
The students of Latium and Attica reached their “proud eminence” with- 
out this. 

Indeed, the Greeks and Romans themselves seem to have utterly 
abandoned and forgotten the beautiful languages and rich literatures of 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, etc., as well as the Gaelic, the Tuscan, the San- 
scrit and others, from which their own must have been derived, and, as 
these went the way of all things human, so it seems must what we call 
the classic tongues. 

_ While presenting these few arguments, I hasten to admit that, apart 
from the excellent reasons set forth in the paper, the decay and death 
of a language, that finest achievement and portraiture of the heart and 
mind of a race, is a calamity to civilization, quod dii avertant. 


Rev. E. L. Rivarp, C. S. V.: I would appreciate hearing what 
practical suggestions the college men here assembled might offer in solu- 
tion of this perplexing Latin problem, for it is a real and an obstinate 
problem, one which, like the Roman question, will not down. Dr. Shahan 
pleads eloquently for a closer and a profounder study of classic Christian 
Latinity in view of a higher grade of Catholic scholarship, and we all 
applaud his lofty and laudable purposes. Admitting, as we do most unre- 
servedly, the cultural value of the classics and of Latin in particular, we 
would no doubt like to revel contemplatively in the glories of those 
grander attainments we delightedly dream of for our Catholic students. 
But Dr. Dyer brings us face to face with practical and tangible condi- 
tions that bid us pause and take notice; and his observations are of par- 
ticular interest to college men, since the colleges supply the seminaries. 

Dr. Dyer complains of the unpreparedness (in Latin) of large num- 
bers of students entering seminaries. His strictures upon the quality of 
Latin brought into the seminary by a large proportion of college students. 
agree with a report recently made to one of our professors by Dean 
Barnes of the Science Faculty of the University of Chicago. This gen- 
tleman remarked frankly that students of Catholic colleges were gen- 
erally inferior in studies to the students of the State schools. He further 
stated that to his surprise Catholic students were inferior even in Latin. 
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This testimony of two men of high standing in the educational world 
and representing institutions so widely divergent in aims and methods’ 
is anything but comforting. If it does not discourage us, it should at 
least help us repress any desire for intemperate self-laudation. We are 
not met here to sing our own praises, but to seek improvement. 


Is there not something deficient in our method of teaching Latin? 
Surely, none better than we, know the splendor of the classics, which we 
have made our specialty. How is it, then, that we reap such partial suc- 
cess? ‘Why do we so often and so utterly fail? Dr. Dyer hints at an 
answer to this question when he remarks that often the boys are not given 
a good start in Latin. Let us college men give this observation a moment’s 
notice. Great advance will have been made if we come to the practical 
conclusion that no man ought to be allowed to teach even the beginners 
in Latin unless he is a perfect master of the language, a Latin enthusiast, 
a man who will fire the young boys with a love of the language and who 
will have the patience to drill them thoroughly in its ordinarily unappeal- 
ing intricacies. In a word, put the best teachers in the lowest class. What 
have we done? Have we not often forced a young and inexperienced 
scholastic into the class of elementary Latin? The class is started and the 
year is made, but not under a first-class man; hence in a second-class way 
and wéth second-class results. The next year these boys for a large 
variety of reasons are allowed to advance to the second year in Latin, 
and thus on for the other years do they drag their now chronic weakness 
through the entire course. To little avail and with the loss of much time 
and the exercise of much patience must the teachers of the higher classes 
seek to supplement their students’ lack of training in the rudiments, in- 
stead of occupying themselves in training them to readiness in reading 
different kind of styles and to a degree of appreciation of the qualities 
thereof. I feel at liberty here to confess that we at Bourbonnais have at 
times offended in this respect, though perhaps in no graver way than 
other colleges. 

As there can scarcely remain a doubt as to the need of a reform, and 
as there can be no reform without an admission of fault, it seems to me 
that this is the proper place and time to make an open avowal of our 
weakness and to try to adopt the most practical means of gaining that 
standing before the educational world which we ought easily to be able 
to gain at least in the classics. We cannot for years yet hope to com- 
pete with richly endowed private and State universities in technical or 
higher scientific courses, for the simple reason that we lack and will yet 
a long time lack the expensive equipment needful for the successful teach- 
ing of these courses. But the classics are distinctly our own territory, 
and Latin is our proper province. We have for the successful conduct 
of these studies an unlimited fund in the devotedness and skill of our 
teachers, and with needed modifications in our methods we ought to be 
able to make Latin a subject of vital interest for our young men and to 
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send them forth well equipped for the higher professional studies. It is 
certainly not impossible for us to accomplish this much. I shall feel 
very thankful to any one who will offer suggestions making for better 
results than those so far attained. 


Rev. Cuartes Macksty, S. J.: I had hoped to escape prolonging this 
discussion. I would not now rise were it not that the discussion has gone 
so far as to call for some qualification. I wish respectfully to take excep- 
tion to the positions of the last two speakers. I cannot sit silent under a 
statement that our teaching of Latin is inferior. It is not well that the 
modesty of one’s claims should depreciate the labors of his peers. I can- 
not admit to myself that, because the diocesan seminaries of Germany 
and France, as here alleged, have been necessitated to teach theology in 
the vernacular, therefore we cannot hope to preserve Latin as the lan- 
guage of our seminaries. To both of these propositions I take serious 
exception. 

I must challenge the canons of criticism assumed today in presenting 
proof that we have failed to teach Latin in our colleges. On the one side 
we are adjudged by certain inferior applicants for admission to the semi- 
nary, and on the other we are presented with the condemnation uttered 
by a Latin professor of the University of Chicago. I confess that I am 
not stirred by the condemnation of the learned pundits of the Chicago 
University. I have never known in a long experience of college work a 
single student to leave us for a non-Catholic college in order to learn 
Latin, whatever other specious pretext may have been alleged. As for 
seminary candidates, I doubt not but that there have been some excellent 
scholars in Latin appear before the Board of Examiners of the seminary, 
as well as some who could not satisfy the requirements df the board. 
These latter do not settle the question of our teaching of Latin, no more 
than do the deficiencies of those who desert us for non-Catholic schools. 
The real test is in the examination of our Latin classes, where we have 
all our pupils to judge by, and I think that the experience of others will 
bear out my own, to-wit, that the results of our Latin teaching have been 
a credit to us. 

I concede that today in our teaching of Latin we are hampered with 
the difficulties which were mentioned early in this discussion. There is 
abroad in the land a general derogation of classical studies; boys’ minds 
are instilled with other interests than those of culture; commercialism 
fills the air, and the educational value of any study is measured by its 
potency for dollar profit, and finally educators have run after false gods 
in modern fads and fooleries. Doubtless we must combat all this by a 
resistance to fads, to commercialism, to the fallacy of information in lieu 
of formative studies. We must likewise keep alert to eliminate incom- 
petent teachers from the elementary classes; but we must not confuse our- 
selves into thinking that the cause of Latin is lost. I have grown up as a 
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pupil and had long experience as a teacher in Catholic college classes in 
which Latin has been taught to students who were superior, mediocre and 
less than mediocre. Yet I have heard good Latin talked in these classes; 
I have read good Latin written by these classes, and I have seen good 
Latin verse turned out even by mediocre students; and I fancy that these 
things are indicative of good Latin teaching. I think that there ought 
to be today in our seminaries enough students familiar with good Latin 
to justify the suggestion of Dr. Shahan’s paper of an academy and a 
journal of Latin literature, and I subscribe to this proposal as a good 
enterprise and one calculated to stimulate interest in Latin culture among 
our seminarians. 


Now, as to our being content to follow the lead of Germany and 
France in surrendering Latin in the seminaries, I must confess that, 
whether or no Germany and France have found it impossible to keep up 
the teaching of theology in Latin in the diocesan seminaries, there is char- 
acter enough and ability enough in our country to succeed where others 
are said to have failed. To say that we cannot do a thing which Ger- 
many and France have failed to do is idle. In all the history of the Cath- 
olic Church in western civilization the beginning of trouble has been the 
over-emphasizing of the national spirit, whether in Germany, England or 
France, and one of the first signs of this over-emphasis has been a de- 
mand for the vernacular tongue to replace the Latin of the Roman See. 
Those who are bent on urging this claim in the Church come in due time 
to the pass where they will not sacrifice their national fanaticism, I will 
not here say to the exigencies of their faith, but at least to what they 
choose to call the demands of ecclesiastical expediency. We have no 
desire to follow along such lines as these. We do not wish to fall under 
the suspicion of unwillingness to sacrifice individual interests for the com- 
mon good, of an exaggeration of national characteristics injected into our 
religion, which is nothing if not catholic. 

We remember that Rome is the center of unity of our faith, that the 
government of the Church is by the Providence of God in Rome’s hands. 
All the definitions of our faith, all the ordinations of our ecclesiastical 
government, which are issued to keep us in unity of belief and Christian 
conduct, are formulated in Latin. The treasury of Catholic tradition and 
the literature of our theology is for the most part preserved in Latin. 
Latin is not only the emblem, but the medium of our Catholic unity. It 
will be the language of our theological schools in the future as it has 
been in the past, and in God’s Providence it shall remain for us not only 
a symbol and a bond of unity, but “lingua franca” for the Catholic 
priest of America in every part of the world, wherever he may go. 





THE CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN AT THE SECULAR 
UNIVERSITY. 


REV, JOHN J. FARRELL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Catholic chaplain at the secular university has indeed a 
most serious problem to solve. He feels that the Catholic students 
attending these universities must be protected in their faith, and 
yet in doing this he must not in any way encourage other Catholic 
students to risk the same dangers. Therefore, his problem is, 
“Just how far may I venture into this work and just where must 
I stop?” Catholic parents, notwithstanding the protest of the 
Church, persist in sending their children to the secular college. 
Here they are exposed to many serious dangers. If we fail to 
follow them we may lose them, and yet we must follow them in 
such a way as not to encourage others to imitate their ‘example. 

It is now almost eight years since my Archbishop instructed 
me to take a particular interest in the Catholic students at Har- 
vard University. Then and many times since then have I been 
impressed with the seriousness of the problem. In devotion to 
Catholic education and the Catholic college I yield to no man; 
therefore, to prosecute this work of conserving the faith in the 
heart of the Catholic student, and at the same time in no way 
lessen the influence or attendance at the Catholic college, has been 
my great concern. Quietly and carefully have I proceeded with 
my work, only venturing out into the open after three or four 
years of study and observation, and then-only so far as I felt the 
needs of the work demanded. Although my experience has been 
limited principally to New England, I have been somewhat in 
touch with conditions throughout the country. Now, before pro- 
ceeding to discuss the Catholic chaplain’s duties I want to say a 
word concerning the number and character of the Catholic stu- 
dents attending the secular university, as prompted by my own 
experience. 

Few of us, I fear, realize the large number of Catholic youth 
of both sexes that attend these universities. Few of us realize how 
rapidly this number is increasing. Estimates of from three to five 
thousand have been made, but these are much less than the actual 
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attendance. In order to secure as accurately as possible the num- 
ber of our youth attending these universities I have communicated 
with every non-Catholic college in the United States—some 405. 
Two hundred and sixty-nine of these made reply, forty-nine of 
the smaller sectarian colleges saying there were no Catholics ; 136 
failed to answer. An examination of the following tables sup- 
plies some information as to the number of Catholic young men, 
Catholic young women and Catholic professors to be found at 
these universities, and these figures, though far above what most 
of us suspected, are far below the actual attendance, for the fol- 
lowing reason. 

Many of these universities do not make a religious canvass 
or record, and do not wish to, on the ground that the university 
is strictly non-sectarian. Again, frequently, where the record 
is made the student is given to understand that it is entirely 
optional, and very many students take no notice of the request 
to sign religious preferences, because, they say, it is either un- 
necessary or unwise. To indicate the difficulty of securing ac- 
curate data I might cite a few instances. The president of Pur- 
due University sent me a polite reply regretting, that there was 
no record. By accident, through a Catholic student, I found there 
were at Purdue seventy-two Catholic students and three Catholic 
professors. Again, the reply came from Columbia University, 
“No record, but very many; probably thousands in the last ten 
years.” 

These are a few of the many instances I might cite to prove 
the very great difficulty of securing accurate records, and my ex- 
perience prompts me to feel that the Catholic student attendance 
is rarely exaggerated, but more frequently underestimated. 

We have found 5,380 young men and 1,557 young women, 
making a total of 6,937. How much greater these figures would 
be if all the records were accurate and made to include the 136 
_ colleges not heard from is a matter hard to determine. For the 
reasons I have given 6,937 is positively a very low estimate, per- 
haps one fourth or even one third less than the actual attendance. 
Not to leave ourselves open to the charge of exaggeration, let us 
assume that the figures are only one fourth less than the real at- 
tendance. This means an attendance of 8,671. And if we sub- 
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tract this estimated attendance of the Catholic student at the secu- 
lar university, namely, 8,671, from the estimated attendance of 
the Catholic student at the Catholic colleges given last year as 
9,813, we find a difference of but 1,142. I found also 139 Cath- 
olics acting as officers or instructors. The following table will 
explain in detail: 


A TABLE GIVING APPROXIMATELY THE NUMBER OF CATH- 
OLIC STUDENTS AND CATHOLIC OFFICERS OR INSTRUC- 
TORS FOUND AT THE NON-CATHOLIC COLLEGES OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1906-1907. : 

Catholic | Catholic | Catholic 

Non-Catholic Colleges and Location. Young Young | Officers or 

Women. |Instructors. 








| 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y... 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, College Station, Tex..| “No record” 
Albany College, Albany, O 
Albion College, Albion, Mich 1 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.... 4 
American International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 17 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.... 22 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, IIl. “No record” 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O. 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga..... 
Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis 
Berea College, Berea, Ky 
Blackburn College, Carlinvilie, Ill. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass.. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me... By 
Brown University, Providence, R. I.. 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Buchtel College, Akron, O 3 
Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind....} “No record” 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.. 1 
Case School Applied Science, Cleve-| ‘A number ; 
land, O. no record.” 
Central College, Fayette, Mo $ 
— — College, Warren- 


Tow 
ne oe College, Charleston, S. C. 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C. 
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Non-Catholic Colleges and Location. 


Catholic | Catholic 
Young | Young 
Men. | Women. 


Catholic 
Officers or 
Instructors. 





Clark University, Worcester, Mass.. 

Clarkson School of Technology, 
Potsdam, N. Y 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia 

Colby College, Waterville, Me 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Columbia Univérsity, Manhattan 
Boro, New York 


Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Denison College, Granville, O 
DePauw University, Greencastle,Ind. 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa..... 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia... 
Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y 
Emporia College, rng Kan.... 
Ewing College, Ewing, II 
Fargo College, Fargo, N 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.... 
oo University, Fort Worth, 
ex. 
— and Marshall, Lancaster, 


Franklin College, Franklin, Ind 

George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C 

Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa.... 

Grant University, Chattanooga,Tenn. 

Greer College, Hoopeston, Ill 

Guilford College, Guilford Col., N.C. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Mi 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.... 

Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden- 
Sidney, Va. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va... 

Harvard University, . Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O..... 

Hope College, Holland, Mich 

a ae University, Washington, 


Indiana 





13 


ee 
3 
2 
20 


4 
“A great 
many. No 
record; dur- 
ing past ten 
yrs perhaps 
thousands.” 


Catholics.” 


4 
1 


“No record” 
209 
9 
16 
3 


10 
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Non-Catholic Colleges and Location. 


Catholic 
Young 
* Men. 


| Catholic 
| Young 


| Women. 


Catholic 
Omcers or 
Instructors. 





Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia 

Iowa State College, Ames, Ia 

Iowa Wesleyan University, Mount 
Pleasant, Ia. 

Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, 


Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, ; 

Kansas Wesleyan University, 
lina, Kan. 

Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. 

Kentucky State (A. & M.) College, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn.. 

Lafayette College, Easton, P: 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, O... 

Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 

Leander Clark College, Toledo, O... 

Leland Stanford, Jjr., University, 
Stanford University, Cal........ 

Lenox College, Hopkinton, Ia 

Lima College, Lima, 

Lombard College, Galesburg, Ill..... 

Louisiana State Universitv, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Marietta College, Marietta, O 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Massachusetts Institute Technology, 
Beston, Mass. 

McKendree College, Lebanon, IIl.... 

Miami University, Oxford, G 

Michigan Agricultural College, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Michigan — of Mines, Hough- 
ton, Mic 

Middlebury College Middlebury, Vt. 

Mills College and Seminary, Semi- 
narv Park, 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss... 

wir oe Valley College, Marshall, 


Mevainaside College, Sioux City, Ia. 
Mt. — College, South Hadley, 


Mas 
Muskingum College, New Concord, 





x 
22 
5 
3 
32 


“A number.” 
6 
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Non-Catholic Colleges and Location. 


Catholic 
Young 
Men. 


| Catholic 
| Young 


| Women. 


| Catholic 
Officers or 
Instructors. 





Nebraska Wesleyan University, Uni- 
versity Place, Neb 

Nevada State University, Reno, Nev. 

so University, New York, 


sae ian College, Naperville, 


Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, O.. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
Olivet College, Olivet, Mich 
Oregon Agricultural College, Cor-| 
vallis, Ore 
Ottawa Caicos, Ottawa, Kan.. 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Avie 
Park College, Parkville, Mo 
Parker College, Winnebago, in| 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia 
Pennsylvania College, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Military College, Ches- 
ter, Pa. 
Fomona College, Claremont, Cal.... 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind... 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass.. 
Richmond College, Richmond, Va...| 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis | 
Rochester A. & M. Institution, Ro-| 
chester, N. Y | 
Rockford College, Rockford, Ill | 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla... 
Scotia Seminary, Concord, N. C....! 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C..... 
Shorter College, Rome, Ga 
Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, IIl.. 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass... . .| 
Simpson College, Indianola, Ia 
Smith College, N. Hampton, Mass... 
Southwestern Presbyterian Univer-| 
sity, Clarksville, Tenn 
State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 
State University of lowa, Iowa City, 








State University of Kentucky, Lou- 
isville, Ky. 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md.. 





Good many. 
42 


Y; 
no record.” 
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} Catholic | Catholic Catholic 
Non-Catholic Colleges and Location. Young | Young | Officers or 
Men. | Women. |Instructors. 





St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y. 


Susquehanna 
grove, Pa 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore,Pa. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.. 
Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo 
Taylor University, Upland, Ind..... 
Teachers’ College, Manhattan Bor- 
ough, New York 
Temple College, Philadelphia, Pa... 


no record.” 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn..... 15 
Trinitv University, Waxahachie,Tex. 1 
Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass.. 150 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala... 55 
Union Christian, Merom, Ind 1 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y... 21 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 2 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 8 
a of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
4 
University of California, Berkely,Cal. 150 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 11 
University of Colorado, Boulder,Col. 27 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo.| “Several.” 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga... 13 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 2 1 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIll.... 110 “Several.” 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. 30 
University of Maine, Orono, Me.. 35 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
— of Missouri, Columbia, 


Unies of Montana, Missoula, 
Mont. 
eas of Nashville, Nashville, 


en 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb 


University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. M 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C 
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Non-Catholic Colleges and Location. 


Catholic 
Young 
Men. 


| Catholic 
Young 


Women. 


Catholic 
Officers or 
Instructors. 





University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N 

University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
COIR BR. icc si cdcaseddaciceee 

University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Cal 

University of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia, S. 

University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, S 

University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


. 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 


yo. 

Upper Sewn University, Fayette, Ia.. 

United States Military ‘Academy, 
West Point, N. Y 

United States Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md. 

“—, —— College, Logan, 


Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
In 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Vincennes College, Vincennes, Ind.. 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexing- 
ton, Va. 
Virginia Polytechnic 
Blacksburg, Va. 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville,Ind. 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kan 
Washington and@ Lee University, 
PRIONOO Ves aicise ccc ecwcesees 
Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa. ............... 
ee College, Chestertown, 


Mo. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.. 





55 
150 
16 
3 
11 
7 

6 


“No record” 


“No record” 
240 


2 
2 


38 
49 


“No record” 
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Catholic | Catholic Catholic 
Non-Catholic Colleges and Location. Young | Young | Officers or 
Men. | Women. |Instructors. 








Wells College, Aurora, N. Y 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, 

Western University of Pennsylvania, 
PCC NING As 56:0. eiainiiaie 6-eaia0'e 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo.... 

Westminster College, North Wil- 
WIDOT, Tes oss 65: 0's vajelvie's ues 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va 28 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, IIl.. “No record” 

Whitman College, Walla Waila, 

sh. 


Wa 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
_— College, Williamstown, 


Mas 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, O 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa.. 
Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md.... 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.. 





Totals 














Again, this number, already large, is rapidly increasing. The 
following table compares the attendance in 1902 in fifty-one of 
the largest colleges with that taken the present year, and discloses 
an increase in these five years of 1,597. 


A TABLE WHICH COMPARES THE ATTENDANCE OF CATH- 
OLIC STUDENTS AT NON-CATHOLIC COLLEGES FOR THE 
YEAR 1902 WITH THAT OF 1907. 





Number of 
Catholic Students 





Name of College. 
1902 | 1907 
% 





Amherst College 20 
Brown University 50 
Clark University 7 
Colorado College 4 
Cornell University 75 
Dartmouth College 45 
Girard College 176 
Hampton Institute 19 
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Number of 
® Catholic Students 
Name of College. 





1902 1907 





Harvard University 325 480 
Indiana University 25 75 
Johns Hopkins University 14 23 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University 110 75 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 38 125 
Michigan Agricultural College 12 34 
Mount Holyoke College 10 14 
Oberlin College 4 15 
Ohio State University 19 120 
Oregon Agricultural College 8 12 
Princeton College 50 42 
Radcliffe College 35 43 
Smith College 46 46 
State University of Iowa 100 220 
Tuskegee Institute “Several” 74 
United States Academy 37 38 
University of Arizona 15 12 
United States Naval Academy | 32 49 
University of California 200 260 
University of Colorado 12 48 
University of Georgia 8 13 
University of Idaho 3 10 
University of Illinois “Few” 
University of Kansas 29 42 
University of Maine 13 
University of Michigan 100-200 
University of Minnesota 150 
University of Missouri 25 
University of Nashville 7 
University of Nebraska 80 
University of North Carolina 6 
University of North Dakota 45 
University of South Dakota 12 
University of Tennessee 8 
University of Virgina 14 
University of Wyoming 10 
Vassar College 24 
Virginia Military Institute 3 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Wellesley College 

Western Reserve University 

West Virginia University 

Yale University 150 
3,863 











Increase, 1,597. 





Concerning the character of the Catholic students attending 
the secular university there has been a good deal of unfair criti- 
cism which my experience pronounces unwarranted and harmful, 
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driving the student who hears it, as I have known it to happen, 
farther from the priest, who sometimes utters it, and farther from 
the Church. It is true that these young people attend the secular 
university just as they attend the public school, because their 
parents send them, against the counsel and protest of the Church. 
The parents not infrequently make little of the Church’s protest 
because they find priests and nuns attending these universities, 
and on that account regard the protest almost a dead letter. 

In character I have found these students about what 
their home training and early religious education have made 
them. I find a fair proportion strong in the faith and faithful 
to its practice, notwithstanding the statement made before this 
Association a year ago by a Reverend Father, who took for 
granted as true the word of “a gentleman who told him that as a 
rule the Catholics of Harvard were no credit to the Church.” 
I want to say that for over seven years I have had the intimate 
association, as confessor, director and friend, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, of some of the noblest of God’s youth, stuff of the sort 
that developed a Rev. Edward H. Welsh, S. J.; Father Fidelis, 
the Passionist Provincial; Rev. Charles Aiken, D. D., of the 
Catholic University; Rev. Peter O’Callaghan, the Paulist; Rev. 
John La Farge, of the Society of Jesus, and Rev. James An- 
thony Walsh, Boston, Director of the Propagation of the Faith 
Society ; all of whom are Harvard men, and there are others. 
I have frequently found vocations to the priesthood, which 
proves my contention that there is a fair proportion of noble 
Catholic youth whose faith, if anything, has grown stronger 
under the test and whose practice more fervent under tempta- 
tion. 

Had I the time I could relate a few very interesting anec- 
dotes of the annoyance caused careless or unduly biased’ pro- 
fessors, particularly of history, by this class of Catholic students. 

A second and larger proportion of these Catholic students I 
found good, but timid in the profession and practice of their 
religion. They seem to feel they are merely tolerated in an 
institution that is non-Catholic. They realize they attend 
against the counsel of the priest and of the Church. Their 
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youth and inexperience permit them to view only the end— 
the purpose of their coming—and to secure their degree with 
the least possible friction along religious lines is to them the 
principal concern. 

Naturally enough there is a third class, that of the indif- 
ferent or bad Catholic. He is not in the majority, by any 
means, nor even in a large minority, but still his presence is 
easily discovered. Indifferent Catholic parents usually develop 
indifferent Catholic children. When these parents send their 
boys and girls to college they usually select the secular univer- 
sity, where, with non-Catholic environment and dangers which 
we will treat of immediately, one can hardly feel surprised at 
their drifting farther from the Church unless they receive par- 
ticular attention from the chaplain. 


From the foregoing remark it is sufficiently clear that 
because of the great number, every day growing greater, of 
Catholic youth at the secular university, because of the danger 
to the student, to the Church and to the country, we may 
safely conclude that the Catholic chaplain has to deal with one 


of the most important problems of the day. How should he 
proceed with his work? It is needless for me to counsel fre- 
quent conferences with his bishop; it is needless for me to 
emphasize the need of prudence and care not to endorse what 
the Church permits only under protest. On the other hand, it 
is needless to remind him of the Good Shepherd, He who left 
the ninety and nine to go in search of the one; it is needless for 
me to cite the example of so many worthy pastors of the 
Church who establish parochial schools at great sacrifice and 
yet are untiring in their attention to the children who refuse to 
attend them; nor need I, at any very great length, remind you 
what the dangers are at the secular university. You know they 
are principally intellectual and moral, moral in the broad sense 
of the term; you know the true God is not taught; you know 
Catholic philosophy is not taught; you know, too, history is 
frequently most unsatisfactorily professed from the viewpoint 
of fact—truth and fairness to the Catholic Church. If philoso- 
phy is one of the most essential studies to the development 
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of the mind we cannot deny that a history of philosophy such 
as is taught in secular universities, with Catholic philosophy 
omitted, rarely does more than confuse, frequently misleads 
and always fails in what it pretends to supply. 

The danger to the Catholic youth of acquiring false systems 
of reasoning needs no extended criticism. In like manner, if 
through carelessness or malice our youth are not taught the truth 
in their historical studies what irremedial consequences may not 
accrue to them? Therefore, in so far as he is able, a chaplain 
will find it wise to supply lectures in philosophy and history by 
Catholic priests and laymen of ability and reputation. I would 
suggest securing, frequently, the services of the well-equipped 
layman, for the reason that his influence among these students 
is very great; they expect ability and power from the priest as a 
matter of course, but when the Catholic layman takes up the 
cause of truth and religion it somewhat surprises and often 
more greatly affects them, and it is time for us to develop a 
strong lay apostolate. 

I would suggest the great aid of a well-equipped library 
containing works to be consulted in conjunction with the stu- 
dent’s philosophical and historical studies. A very good plan 
is to learn the names of the Catholic students and the courses 
they have chosen, then supply them with lists indicating oppo- 
site the name of the non-Catholic author and work, the name of 
the Catholic author and work, to be read in connection with these 
studies. The Catholic club library should be well supplied with 
these works. In this way the confusion arising from the study of 
philosophy, as presented in these universities, will be greatly 
lessened, and there will be more historia and less hysteria. 

While the intellectual danger is indeed serious and should 
be lessened as much as possible, I do not consider it the greatest 
danger, by any means, that the Catholic student experiences at 
the secular university. His greatest danger, to my mind, arises 
from the fact that, at a very tender age, unsupported by paren- 
tal advice and direction and protection, and oftentimes far from 
home, he is suddenly thrown upon his own manhood. While 
there are those who believe it is wise to teach our youth the 
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virtue of self-reliance early in life, still all must admit the period 
has it great dangers. Young people far from home no longer 
feel the same obligation to hear mass or frequent the sacra- 
ments. Young people far from home more easily form evil as- 
sociations or perhaps develop the vices. Right here, therefore, 
the chaplain will find his great work. He must win the confi- 
dence of his young people. His sympathies must be with them 
to such a degree as to attract them to him at all times, but more 
especially in sickness, distress, or in anxiety of any kind, mental 
or moral. 

The chaplain who possesses this moral power over his 
charge will have less to fear from the intellectual dangers, for 
he will explain, he will advise, he will control his young people. 
Let us hope this great problem will receive the serious atten- 
‘ tion it merits. Let us hope this ever-growing and already great 
number of Catholic students will be reached in some satis- 
factory way; that they may be held firm in the faith and true to 
its practice. In other lands these students are more carefully 
protected, especially in Germany, where every non-Catholic 
university has its Catholic club. With “Religion, Science and 
Friendship” for their motto, under the direction of the bishop 
and chaplain, these students are drawn together socially, and 
provided with a thorough knowledge of their religion and 
trained to its faithful practice. I trust the time is not far distant 
when the same excellent results shall be reaped in this land of 
ours. It will mean so much more to the student, to his Church, 
and to his country. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. R. J. Meyer, S. J.: Mr. President and Gentlemen: It is 
true, that I have been requested to say something on the subject, 
treated in the paper which has just been read. ' And I am happy to 
comply with the request, in the hope that thereby I may contribute a 
little mite towards the edification, and perhaps also towards the en- 
lightenment of us all. However, as I did not see that paper until a 
few minutes before the present meeting, I can hardly do more than 
throw out some general ideas, already familiar to most of my hearers. 

A few years ago, a former student of Harvard sent me a long and 
well-reasoned document which I have with me, exposing the same facts 
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and arguing along the same lines, as the reverend author of the paper 
under discussion. Both of these gentlemen state as certain, that there 
is a large number of Catholic students attending non-Catholic or secu- 
lar universities, and that they are exposed to serious dangers in point 
of faith and morality. Then they argue somewhat in this manner: 
“We are dealing with a condition, and not with a theory. It is a fact, 
that there is a large number of Catholic students at non-Catholic uni- 
versities; and it is a fact also that, while there, they are exposed to 
serious dangers. The question is, what shall we do to save them?” 


The zeal displayed by these gentlemen is worthy of all praise and it 
is shared, I am sure, by all of us. The Good Shepherd goes in search 
of the straying sheep; the Good Samaritan flies to the rescue of the 
traveler bleeding to death by the wayside. But I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to suggest that there are some previous questions which call for a more 
immediate answer. The first of these questions is: ‘To what is the 
large attendance of Catholic students at non-Catholic universities to be 
attributed?” In some cases it is no doubt due, as the writer of the 
paper remarks, to the parents who, in spite of the protest of the 
Church, persist in sending their children to such institutions. But I 
strongly suspect that, excepting students who pursue special courses, it 
is more commonly due to the students themselves. For, it is well 
known, that in our day the merest children are too often allowed to 
_choose the school to which they wish to go. Be that as it may, what 
concerns us is, how are we to deal with the parents of those students? 
How are we to deal with the students themselves? 


Fortunately, in this matter, there are fixed principles of moral 
theology, by which all directors of conscience must be guided—prin- 
ciples which the Propaganda and the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more applied to the ordinary public school, and which must be applied 
to the university as well. The Propaganda assumes that, even in the 
lower grades of the public school, the danger to faith and morality is 
very often proximate; and that therefore, as a rule, Catholic parents 
are not allowed to send their children there. Now, in many respects, 
the danger is much greater in the university than in the primary 
school. For the child which attends the primary school, usually lives at 
home, under the eyes of its parents. If they set it the example of a 
practical Catholic life, see to its religious instruction and watch over ‘ts 
conduct, there is comparatively little danger for its faith and morality, 
in the company of its youthful schoolmates who raise no difficulties 
about religious matters and who, it may be hoped, are not yet com- 
monly addicted to vicious practices. The university student, on the 
contrary, generally lives away from home, in daily contact with profes- 
sors and companions of little faith and often of less morality. The 
atmosphere of the institution is agnostic; his own mind, imbued with 
the critical spirit of his age, is deeply impressed by the religious difficul- 
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ties which are raised in the lecture-hall and in the club-room, and 
which he is not prepared to solve. His passions, growing stronger 
with his years, are excited by the words and example of associates who 
put no check upon their sensual inclinations. Is it any wonder, if, under 
these circumstances, he makes shipwreck of faith and morals? How- 
ever, the risk that he runs, is freely admitted and emphasized by the 
writer of the paper under discussion. 

Such being the case, the next question is, whether it is ever allowed 
for a Catholic student to attend a non-Catholic university. Here, it 
seems to me, we must distinguish two classes of students, those who 
pursue the ordinary college course or undergraduate studies, and those 
who pursue a professional course or post-graduate studies. If there is 
question of undergraduate studies, the education given in many Catho- 
lic institutions is not only equal, but superior to that given in the most 
renowned secular universities. In those universities the prevalence of 
the lecture system and of elective studies, with the other features that 
generally accompany them, makes the solid intellectual development of 
the young well nigh impossible. Hence it is, as experience has proved 
to evidence, that students from Catholic colleges in which the traditional 
method has been adhered to, easily take the lead of those from secular 
institutions, in public debates and in professional studies. This being so, 
there can be no intrinsic reason which would justify a Catholic student 
in pursuing undergraduate studies at a secular university. I say in- 
trinsic reason; because in some cases, there may possibly be extrinsic 
reasons, such as the distance from a Catholic college, and the conse- 
quent heavy expenses which he is unable to meet. 

If there is question of post-graduate studies, we ought again to 
distinguish between those that are taught in Catholic institutions and 
those that are not. In the latter case, there is evidently a sufficient 
intrinsic reason for an exception, in favor of Catholics who have to pur- 
sue such studies, provided, however, that they take the necessary pre- 
cautions. In all cases the greater the danger, the greater also must be 
the reasons to expose oneself to it, and the precautions to guard against it. 

Clear as are the principles, they are lost sight of by some Catholics 
who invoke the practice, tolerated as a lesser evil in some countries, 
in which the conditions are not the same as here—in Germany and Italy, 
and notably in England, where it is now permitted for Catholics, 
under certain circumstances, to frequent the Universitigs of Oxford 
and Cambridge. It should be borne in mind, first of all, that the con- 
cession in favor of these two great national institutions does not ex- 
tend to other non-Catholic institutions. So true is this, that the bishops 
of England did not hesitate to declare in a common letter, two or three 
years ago, that, apart from the danger to faith and morals, Catholic 
parents may be guilty of a grave sin of scandal, by simply patronizing 
other non-Catholic institutions. It should be borne in mind, more- 
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over, that a student who did not matriculate at Oxford or Cambridge, 
could not qualify for an academic degree, except before the London 
University—a simple board of examiners, whose requirements are not 
favorable to a thorough course of education, such as is given in the 
Catholic colleges of the country. Finally, it should be borne in mind 
that, in spite of its evident advantages, the concession in favor of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge was never made during the lifetime of Cardinal 
Manning, who opposed it to the last; and that under his successor, 
Cardinal Vaughan, it was made only with many limitations. Yet even 
with these limitations, the experiment is not altogether satisfactory. 
For, according to reliable testimony, while religious persons living in 
communities, and priests well versed in Catholic philosophy and theo- 
logy are exposed to comparatively little danger at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, laymen run serious risks, unless they have previously made a 
thorough course at a good Catholic institution. 

In this country a similar concession could not fail to have the 
most disastrous consequences. The reason is evident. In England 
there are but two institutions thus honored, and comparatively few Cath- 
olics attend them; in the United States, on the contrary, there would be 
many rival claimants, and numerous Catholics would attend them. In 
that case, we might as well close the Catholic: University of Washing- 
ton, for which the faithful of the country have already made so many 
sacrifices ; because it would not be able to contend, on equal terms, with 
scores of opponents all over the land. We might as well close the 
parish schools, on which millions and millions are expended; because 
the principle is the same in both cases, and it would be applied, without 
scruple, by the common people, to the one as to the other. I was going 
to add, we might as well close the Catholic colleges; because they are 
only a link between the parish school and the university. Yet, on the 
whole, the Catholic college would perhaps suffer the least, because the 
Catholic college often has a local interest for the people; often, too, it 
offers them a gratuitous or almost gratuitous education, besides other 
advantages which will never fail to appeal to the Catholic heart. But 
the local Catholic colleges cannot alone meet the wants of Catholic 
education. There must be a complete system of schools, conducted on 
the same principles, from the primary school, through the academy (now 
sometimes called the high school), and the college, up to the university. 


If then we, wish to do our duty, we must speak to the souls, the con- 
sciences, of Catholic parents and Catholic students, and urge them, in 
season and out of season, to avoid secular institutions and patronize 
our own Catholic institutions. If we do so, we shall soon greatly 
diminish the number of Catholics at non-Catholic universities, though 
we may have long to wait before we realize the ideal of the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop of New York, who gave public expression some time 
ago to his ardent devotion to Catholic education in the following 
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vigorous language: ‘There ought to be no Catholic students in secular 
universities. There would be none, were it not for the foolish, society- 
ridden, alleged Catholics.” 

Having done our duty in this respect, we shall be in a better posi- 
tion to answer the question: “What shall we do to save Catholic 
students, while they are at non-Catholic universities?” Whatever we do, 
it must not be anything which will be regarded as an endorsement of 
the secular system of education. Will the establishment of Catholic 
halls at non-Catholic universities be so regarded? Let me answer in 
the words of some distinguished American archbishops. One of these 
with whom I had a long conversation, some time ago, on educational 
matters, said to me: “I have been asked, time and again, to lecture at 
secular universities, but I have declined, because we must not do any- 
thing which will have the appearance of fraternizing with them or ap- 
proving of the secular system of education.” If he looked upon lectur- 
ing at a non-Catholic university as fraternizing, I leave it to you to 
judge how he must regard the establishment of halls and chapels and 
libraries, with frequent lectures and conferences, on the university 
grounds, or in connection with the university. Another archbishop, deep- 
ly interested in education, expressed himself openly as opposed to halls 
which, he said, would be welcomed by the universities that bid for Catho- 
lic patronage, as many now do. That non-Catholic universities are bid- 
ding for Catholic patronage is known to every one that has followed the 
educational movements of the country. What their motives are, is little 
suspected, except by those who have watched those movements more 
closely and discovered the secret combination of universities to exclude 
Catholic colleges from their rights; to refuse them the recognition to 
which they are entitled; to prepare bills for the state legislature which 
will concentrate all authority in educational matters in the hands of 
their appointees; in a word, to monopolize education, and to make Catholic 
competition practically impossible. 

This alone is enough to make us distrust their overtures. ‘“Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes.” Our stand must be that of the venerable 
Archbishop of Tuam, who wrote: “Let us be on our guard in time, 
and whatever may happen, let us have no deal, no alliance with the 
promoters of godless education, either in the primary schools, or in 
the intermediate schools, or in the universities. At every stage, we 
must have God, and Christ, and the Pope, and our ancient faith, no 
matter what may be the consequence.” 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Rev. Francis Cassitty, S. J.: We have been in the throes of this 
question a great many years. We used to discuss the attendance of 
Catholic students at non-Catholic colleges, but nobody could give us 
any statistics on which to ground our conclusions. This paper of 
Father Farrell’s I admire very much, especially for this one point of 
bringing out the numbers and the facts. 
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This year the question was raised whether our own institutions 
were increasing or decreasing in attendance. I have taken pains to 
gather some data on this point for the benefit of the Conference; 
though, as the matter was taken up hastily in June, there was not time 
to hear from all the colleges. 

In the Catholic Directory the names of 114 colleges are given, but 
some of these are exclusively ecclesiastical seminaries, and others are 
purely commercial schools. Since the attendance at colleges only, was 
being inquired into, it seemed better not to include the seminaries and 
commercial institutions. 

This is the report of 

ATTENDANCE AT THE FOLLOWING THIRTY-ONE CATHOLIC CUXLEGES. 

Catholic University; Georgetown; Spring Hill; Sacred Heart, Den- 
ver; St. Ignatius, Chicago; St. Viateur, Illinois; St. Francis, Quincy; St. 
Joseph, Dubuque; St. Ambrose, Davenport; St. Mary’s, Kansas; Im- 
maculate Conception, New Orleans; Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg; 
Loyola, Baltimore; Holy Cross, Worcester; Boston; Detroit; St. John’s 
University, Minn.; Conception, Mo.; St. Louis University; St. Xavier, 
New York; St. John’s, Brooklyn; St. Bonaventure, New York; Canisius, 
Buffalo; St. Ignatius, Cleveland; St. Xavier, Cincinnati; Creighton, 
Omaha; Villanova; Holy Ghost, Pitts.; Gonzaga, Spokane; Sacred 
Heart, Wis.; Marquette, Milw. 

AcTUAL ATTENDANCE. 





YEAR GRAMMAR HIGH COLLEGE PROFESSIONAL TOTAL 
1890 2061 2760 1137 474 6432 
1900 1826 3362 1711 976 7878 
1907 1770 5151 2068 2067 11056 

INCREASE IN ATTENDANCE. 
HIGH COLLEGE PROFESSIONAL TOTAL 
From 1890-1900 602 574 505 1681 
From 1900-1907 1789 357 1088 3234 
From 1890-1907 2391 931 1593 4915 
INCREASE PER CENT. IN ATTENDANCE. 
From 1890-1900 21.8 50.5 106.5 38.5 
From 1900-1907 52.9 20.9 111 » 55 
From 1890-1907 86.6 82 336 112.4 
INCREASE PER CENT. From 1890 To 1900. 
; MEN’S COLL. 
HIGH COLLEGE AND UNIV. 
All Institutions in U. S. 111.5 82 60.6 
Catholic Colleges 21.8 50.5 67 


ATTENDANCE IN ALL THE INSTITUTIONS IN THE U. S, IN 1904. 
HIGH 
739,215 





MEN’S COLL. AND UNIV. 
86,006 


COLLEGE 
118,029 
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The above tables make no attempt at giving the total numbers in 
attendance at Catholic institutions, but they do give the relative in- 
crease or decrease in a large number of representative colleges. Full 
reports from every college would probably not materially change the 
results we have arrived at. To learn the total number of students in 
Catholic institutions of higher learning, we should have to include the 
colleges from which reports were not received, the colleges which have 
been founded since 1890, many commercial and other high schools, as 
also the ecclesiastical seminaries. 

Reports to hand from nine institutions founded since 1890, give an 
attendance in 1906-07, of 559 high school students, 127 college students 
and 28 professional students. 

The figures we have collected show that the grammar grades in the 
colleges are steadily decreasing, and this is one of the points I wish to 
make. A decrease in the number of grammar students is not really a 
decrease in college students at all, for grammar students properly belong 
to the elementary or parochial school. If the grammar students are 
counted in the totals, and the number of grammar students is steadily 
decreasing, while the totals are rising, this shows a more decisive in- 
crease in high school and college students. 

The high school department shows, I think, a very fine increase— 
over 52 per cent. from 1900 to 1907, and over 86 per cent. in the last 
seventeen years. The incréase in the college department properly so 
called, is also very substantial, being 82 per cent.; though the increase 
in the last seven years is not relatively so great as in the preceding ten 
years. The large increase in professional students is due principally to 
four institutions, St. Louis University, Georgetown University, Creigh- 
ton University and Marquette University. 

As a matter of further information, we may say that in the last 
seven years, eighteen of our colleges have each gained at least ten col- 
lege students, five have lost more than ten, and eight are practically 
stationary. In the same time, twenty-four colleges have each gained at 
least fifteen high school students, three have lost at least fifteen and 
four are stationary. Nine universities show a substantial increase of 
professional students, and none show a decrease. 

In the number of students given as attending all the high schools, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, of the United States, 739,215, we must re- 
member that this includes women students as well as men. 

What conclusion shall we draw from the figures submitted? It 
seems to me that there is a solid and healthy growth in our colleges, 
but perhaps not so large or encouraging as we should like it to be. 

How then can we increase attendance at our Catholic colleges? 
First and foremost by getting the priests of the country interested in 
our work. Many pastors are doing splendid work in elementary edu- 
cation, but some seem to lack appreciation of the higher Catholic edu- 
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cation. If we could make these pastors see the advantage that would 
accrue to the Church from an educated Catholic laity, I am sure they 
would codperate heartily with our work. They appreciate what we are 
doing, but not all realize that they can and should assist us. If all 
pastors, and especially the chief pastors, only reflected that Catholic 
colleges are an integral part of the Catholic system of education, and 
not mere independent ventures, they would certainly exert themselves 
to send us students. 

We college men are willing to toil in the class room, but the work 
we are engaged in is not ours alone, it is the work of the Church and 
for the Church and for the diocese, and hence we feel that we have a 
right not to stand alone, but to have the sympathy and assistance of 
all who are in a position to help us. 

How can pastors give us assistance? First, negatively, by dis- 
couraging attendance of Catholic students at non-Catholic institutions 
by pointing out the evils and dangers of these schools; and secondly in 
a positive way, by securing students for us. This can be done in many 
ways, in sermons, through the Catholic press, and by talks in the 
parochial schools. 

Who else can help Catholic colleges? The.teachers of our parochial 
schools, many of whom are already doing fine work in this respect. 
Moreover, laymen can give us financial aid. Non-Catholic colleges are 


rolling in wealth, and how seldom does any one think of endowing 
Catholic colleges! The great marvel is that our colleges have accom- 
plished so much, with almost no aid except our own devoted labor. 
We need buildings and sites, apparatus and teachers. With money we 
can secure all of these. There are many competent and able laymen, 
who would willingly devote their lives to teaching in our colleges, if we 
could offer them suitable remuneration for their work. 


FATHER ROCKWELL: There are one or two points I should like to 
call attention to. In the first place, the principle to guide Catholic edu- 
cators in the matter of education should be, how shall we develop the 
young man in the supernatural spirit. The paper which has been read, 
on the subject of Catholic chaplains at non-Catholic universities, admits 
that the non-Catholic university is not a good place for a Catholic stu- 
dent, and a principal: reason for this is that the supernatural spirit is 
entirely absent there. It is needless to declare that a young man can- 
not be imbued with the Catholic spirit in the atmosphere of a non- 
Catholic university; the facts are too evident to require demonstration. 
The paper of Fr. Farrell says that it would be a great advantage to 
get educated Catholic laymen to talk to the young men in their Catholic 
club or similar organization. No doubt it would. But where are we 
going to get our educated Catholic laymen? We will not have any 
educated Catholic laymen twenty years from now if non-Catholic uni- 
versities are selected for the education of our Catholic youth. They 
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may be educated men, when they leave the university, that is to say, 
educated along certain lines, but they will not be educated Catholics. 
They will not, they cannot understand their faith. And while a chaplain 
may help them in some ways, he cannot ground them in their faith 
and make them thorough, finished, educated Catholic laymen. To 
achieve such a result, the youth must have a thorough course in Catho- 
lic philosophy, and must breathe a supernatural atmosphere. 

In the second place, there are two great needs to be met, for the 
successful carrying on of the work of Catholic higher education. 

We need money and we need episcopal encouragement. Here I 
would like to quote from the statement of a certain bishop who was in 
conversation with me, and with the rector of one of our colleges. He 
said: “I think we have made a mistake in the matter of Catholic educa- 
cation, in as much as we have devoted all of our energies for the past 
twenty years to the development of the lower schools. We have ig- 
nored entirely Catholic higher education. We have paid no attention to 
the Catholic high school, and very little attention to the Catholic college 
and university.” He spoke of the necessity of episcopal codperation 
for the financial and intellectual success of Catholic higher education. 

He thought the local bishop in any given iocality should take the 
matter in hand and lend his entire energies to this work for two or 
three years, making that his prime work, until the college or university 
should be established on a secure basis. He should let his interest in 
developing a university overshadow all other interests for the time 
being. He would encourage the priests, and would urge the priests to 
interest the laity. The work would thus be systematized so that it would 
be comparatively easy to build up a great and efficient Catholic uni- 
versity in every section of the country. 

Archbishop Quigley in his address yesterday quoted what the Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul had recently said, namely, that the need of the hour 
is Catholic education. 

It is not likely that his Grace of St. Paul meant that we merely 
need the parochial school, but he undoubtedly referred to the necessity 
of the whole system of Catholic education from the lowest to the high- 
est. We cannot have that education unless we have our Catholic col- 
leges and universities, and we ought to have them in every section of 
the country, and in every state, if possible. There is no reason why we 
should not have them. One Catholic university is certainly not enough. In 
earlier days there were flourishing universities in Europe within a short 
distance from each other. We have non-Catholic universities settled 
at a distance of thirty or forty miles from each other, and they flourish, 
and why should not Catholic universities flourish in any section? There 
is no reason why they should not if the interest which the times de- 
mand and the needs of the supernatural life require be taken in this 
work. If we do not establish Catholic universities to offset the worldly 
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materializing influence of non-Catholic universities, in twenty years the 
supernatural spirit will be extinct among the educated laity. 


Dr. T. L. Harrincton: It is with a good deal of hesitancy that I 
presume to discuss a question of this kind before a body of intellectual 
men such as we have here. I am simply a plain physician, used to talk- 
ing only to my patients and telling them how they are getting along, 
and when they will get well, but it is entirely a different problem to 
stand before a body of men of this kind and try to tell you the views 
which I have in mind. 

As I say, I would not presume to attempt anything of this kind 
if I did not feel so deeply interested in the matter. I have been a 
student at the State University of Wisconsin; I have also for two years 
been a teacher in a Catholic college, and I think I know something 
about the conditions in both institutions. I have my own views on the 
subject—whether they are right or wrong—and I am open to conviction. 

Now, Reverend Father Meyer in a splendid discussion on this 
subject, said, “Let us face facts.” If there is anything I like to do, it is 
to face facts. And the facts are that we have nine thousand or ten 
thousand Catholic students in the United States attending non-Catholic 
universities. And I ask, “Is the Catholic Church manifesting the wis- 
dom which she manifests in other matters, if she neglects these men 
and women?” While the Catholic Church is making a great effort to 
save the Negro and the Indian, and while the soul of the Negro and 
the Indian is as important before God as the soul of the most brilliant 
student we have in our universities, yet the influence of the Negro and 
of the Indian is not as important, and if we can save some of these men 
that we have in every community, attending our state universities, it is 
our bounden duty to do so. Because we know if they lose their Catho- 
lic religion they lose all religion. 

I wish to call your attention particularly to one other fact, and I 
am surprised that Father Farrell did not call attention to it in his paper, 
and it is this. The influence of a splendid, strong body of students in 
a non-Catholic university cannot be overestimated. The influence of a 
body of students backed by a chaplain who is able to hold the students 
together—I say that influence is tremendous on the faculty and on the 
body of non-Catholic students. The great work that has to be done by 
the Catholic Church in the United States is, in my view, to do the work 
started by Father Hecker, to bring into the Church this great body of 
non-Catholics that are looking for something to expand on. In the 
first place, an organization of this kind should not be overlooked. As 
I say, its value cannot be overestimated. 

One thing 1! wish to call your attention to, that Father Farrell has 
in his paper correctly divided, and that is the division of the Catholic 
students in the universities into two classes. The first class he referred 
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to was the splendid Catholic manhood in this country. The second, the 
indifferent class. But still there is a third class of indifferent Catholics. 

Now, I wish to call your attention, Reverend Fathers, to the fact 
that these indifferent Catholics—and you will find them in our state in- 
stitutions, or any institution you go to, no matter what courses you 
teach—are the ones who need the most protection. That class of in- 
dividuals is going to go to our state universities, and it is wise, I be- 
lieve, for you to take care of them and take care of them well. 

Another thing, an important thing, that I would like to bring to 
your attention—and I hope you will have the patience to listen to it— 
and that is, you must remember that the trend of education in this 
country today is along the same lines that the trend of education is in 
Europe, the technical school, the trained school. Our Catholic colleges 
are not equipped to carry on that line. We cannot have a great agri- 
cultural college, and a college where mining engineering and mineralogy 
are taught, and we cannot have a course of electrical engineering, be- 
cause if we did it would involve such a tremendous expense. We can 
only look for that in the larger universities, namely in our state uni- 
versities. 

Now, then, if that is true, if my boy wants to go to a state uni- 
versity and take a course in agriculture; if he wants to go to a state 
university and take a course in mineralogy, or any other course, I have 
the right to ask you, as Catholic clergymen, to throw the same pro- 
tection around him that you would throw around other Catholic children 
of the Catholic Church. 


Mr. Louis J. Mercier, Cuicaco, Int.: I was asked yesterday 
whether I did not wish to say something at this meeting on the subject 
of Catholic students’ attendance at non-Catholic universities, this great 
honor being done me because for three years I was a graduate student 
at two such institutions, the University of Chicago and Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. As the subject is rather delicate, I thought it best 
to write down the points I would like to make. 

First: I believe that there should not be a single Catholic under- 
graduate student in a non-Catholic college. 

To make this statement stronger I will add that every one of the 
three years I spent in such colleges has added to the great respect and 
admiration I conceived from the first for the men under whom I studied, 
for their earnestness and sincerity and devotion to the search of truth. 
But however inspiring this sincerity and this devotion may be, it does 
not alter the fact that the atmosphere of a non-Catholic university, as 
I know it, is purely and simply a pagan atmosphere. 

There are high ideals taught there, the ideal of hard, conscientious 
work to ascertain facts, to add to the sum of human knowledge, to help 
the progress of the race, but the very basis of these ideals is the pagan 
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one of solving the riddle of the universe by the supposedly only available 
instrument: Reason. 

“Who are we, each one of us, to hope to solve the riddle of the 
history of the race? Each one of us can only hope to contribute his 
mite to the great work.” Such is the ideal I heard expressed, again 
and again, in these and other words. A great motor force we must 
admit, but none the less implying the negation of Revelation. f 

If, now, we consider the philosophy of history which must accompany 
this ideal, we shall see how a young man untrained by Catholic 
philosophy, who is an undergraduate in a non-Catholic university can 
remain a Catholic only by a miracle of Almighty God. 

Mr. Mercier, after sketching this philosophy of history and the place 
the Church is made to occupy in it, continued: 

Again, I wish to lay stress upon it, all this philosophy is imparted 
without bitterness, without animosity, but it is evident that this very 
show of fairness makes it the more dangerous. It is the impartiality of 
Ranke who writes dispassionately on the Popes because “the Church is 
no longer a power to be feared.” 

It is not for me to suggest how to keep our Catholic youths from 
being permeated by such teaching, but, if you will permit me, I would 
like to make a plea for them. They live in the atmosphere I have 
sought to describe for various reasons that you know. Perhaps these 
reasons are still to be long valid. There may be technical courses not 
to be found in Catholic colleges, there may be irresistible advantages 
of various sorts drawing them there. As long as these conditions will 
hold, or, rather, as long as the attendance of undergraduate Catholic 
students at non-Catholic universities remains a fact, there can be no 
doubt whatsoever that their spiritual needs should receive a very special 
attention. The hierarchy is not so devoid of the means of voicing its 
exact thought that this special attention must be unavoidably and per- 
manently construed as a recognition of the legitimacy of non-Catholic 
university attendance by undergraduate Catholic students. 

If you will bear with me a moment more, I shall state and develop 
the second part of my thesis. 

Just as strongly as I believe that no Catholic undergraduate should 
be found in a non-Catholic college, so strongly does it seem to me that. 
instead of being discouraged, Catholic students, once graduated from a 
Catholic college, should be encouraged to take up graduate work not 
only at the Catholic university, but in non-Catholic universities as well. 


Graduate work means research, and research means a specialist in- 
structor and a specialist’s equipment, the more unique the better. Johns 
Hopkins may have them for history, Harvard for Germanics, Columbia 
for romance, the Catholic University for philosophy. 

Should we not bid our students get the best wherever it may be 
found, and, indeed, would it-not be for the greater interest of Catholic 
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education if an ever increasing number were attracted to and won 
distinction in the arduous field of scholarship? 

But to these graduate students there is due something from their 
former teachers as there is due something to the undergraduates from 
their spiritual leaders. 

Whatever may be the reason of the residence of a Catholic student, 
undergraduate or graduate, at a non-Catholic university, he should not 
only not be left to himself, but he should be given the means of keeping 
in effective touch with a Catholic center of learning. 

You will pardon me if I make bold to express the opinion that 
here is work to be done by the Catholic university. 

It seems to me that, through the local Catholic clubs and ‘by corres- 
pondence, the Catholic university ought to be in touch with every group 
of students in non-Catholic universities, be ready to furnish them not 
only lists of authorities on the subject they are studying, but to send 
them lecturers and to provide them with advisers. 

We lament the dearth of adequate books and authoritative works by 
Catholic authors. The very fact of this lack is significant if it does not 
reflect upon us. To remedy this lack we need Catholic scholars. May 
our Catholic University find the way to lead the movement which shall 
provide this need and assure its largest possible success by planning it 
on the broadest possible lines. 


FATHER BROSNAHAN: I want to say only a word or two. I thought 
that Father Meyer had noted with sufficient clearness the distinction 
which ought to obtain in this discussion between undergraduate stu- 
dents and graduate students. Young men must often go to non-Cath- 
olic colleges and universities to pursue professional and technical studies 
which are not taught in Catholic institutions. There is no such need in 
regard to undergraduate studies. Statistics, therefore, and arguments 
bearing on the question of providing Catholic chaplains for Catholic 
students at non-Catholic institutions, when they ignore this distinction, 
are beside the question. 

Again, nobody is advocating the abandonment of those young men 
who unfortunately are making their undergraduate studies at non-Cath- 
olic universities. They must be cared for and protected as much as may 
be from the dangers of their situation. But what we are maintaining is 
that when their views of life and habits of conduct are being formed 
they should be in Catholic colleges; that they are unnecessarily exposed 
to dangers which a Catholic chaplain cannot wholly prevent, and that a 
remedy must be had against the tendency of some Catholic parents to 
send their children to non-Catholic institutions in order to get an edu- 
cation which can be equally well obtained in Catholic institutions. I 
do not share the conviction of those who believe that a Catholic chap- 
lain is a substitute for a Catholic education. I have convictions of my 
own, gathered through eleven years’ close observation of the influences 
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that are brought to bear on young men making their undergraduate 
studies in a non-Catholic institution. There are individual cases, of 
course, in which young men, because of previous training or because of 
constant home influence, have come unscathed out of the danger. But 
the normal effect of influences brought to bear on students in a class- 
room by professors who do not look on religion as a practical thing 
in education or who are opposed to Catholicity is such as to weaken, if 
it does not undermine, faith. The Catholic instinct is lost, and this loss 
is manifested in speech and action. 

In a word, I wished to reiterate the distinction between graduate 
and undergraduate students, and to protest against being put in either 
of two extreme classes—of those who would give such an importance 
to Catholic chaplains at non-Catholic institutions as to afford certain 
Catholic parents an excuse for sending their children to these institu- 
tions, and of those who would hold that young men who are making 
their undergraduate studies at non-Catholic universities, through their 
own or the parents’ fault, should be left to their fate. I prefer to keep 
a middle course. ; 

Rev. THomas J. SHawAn, D. D.: Mr. Chairman and Fathers, it 
seems to me that to some extent we have been confounding the thesis 
and the hypothesis. The thesis has been admirably explained by Father 
Meyer, and the “practical theology” situation set forth in irrefutable 
terms. I believe that we should do everything possible in order to 
bring our Catholic students into our own universities and colleges. 
When we have done our best, however, there is no doubt that a large 
number will remain—whether for sufficient or insufficient reasons, out- 
side our Catholic institutions of learning. . 

On this side, therefore, the question seems to me yet an open one. 
In a remote age not unlike our own we find numerous Christian stu- 
dents, like the Gregories and the Basils, at such pagan schools as the 
University of Athens, and I do not doubt that the local bishop and 
clergy made proper provision for their spiritual welfare. Similarly, in 
the great law school of Berytus on the coast of Syria, or at Antioch 
in the schools of Libanius, and elsewhere, the Christian student element 
could not have been neglected, no matter how desirable it was that they 
should be brought together in their own schools and educated along the 
fundamental lines of the Christian religion. In all the German univer- 
sities the Catholic students are carefully looked after by the ecclesiastical 
authority. Wherever, today, there are scattered Catholic souls, in State 
institutions of all kinds, I behold on the part of our clergy a zealous 
devotion to their welfare, and it ought not be otherwise with those who 
frequent State institutions of learning. It seems to me, however, that 
it is primarily a matter of local diocesan interest, and that it pertains 
mostly to the episcopal authority to provide ways and means for the 
religious guidance of such students, whether few or many, whether 
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they ought to be in our Catholic institutions or are acquiring in State 
institutions a knowledge of agriculture, mining and other branches not 
usually taught in our schools. As to the number of such students in 
non-Catholic colleges, the direction of ecclesiastical authority and the 
charm of religion will no doubt do much to diminish their ranks. Our 
experience proves that the best way is to perfect our own schools in 
the subjects taught, the methods used, and, above all, in the formation 
of our teachers. I believe that if we laid all possible stress on the latter 
point, we should soon see our Catholic colleges well filled and an in- 
creasing demand for new ones. 


Rev. P. C. YorKE: The discussion on this question has been carried 
on entirely by college men. I would ask your permission to say a word 
from the standpoint of the parish priest. I take it that we are dealing 
with young men who are to be laymen. Their destiny is to serve in the 
ordinary ranks of Catholic life. 

I take it, moreover, that’ there are two heads to this discussion. First, 
how to build up the Catholic colleges. Second, how to deal with Catholic 
students who attend non-Catholic institutions. 

Without meaning any offense, I might say here that the discussion up 
to this seems to suppose a certain amount of competition between the 
Catholic and non-Catholic college, and that the increase of Catholic stu- 
dents at secular universities means a diminution of students at Catholic 
institutions. I don’t believe that supposition to be well founded. I think 
there is enough to go round and that Catholic colleges are far from hav- 
ing exhausted the resources of their constituency and that they would be 
taxed to the breaking point to provide for students who should be in 
them and are not in them, neither in any institution of learning. 

Now, speaking as a pastor, on the question of Catholic colleges, I 
would call your attention to the fact that the college-time is only a short 
period in the life of a parishioner. There are three divisions in that life, 
childhood, adolescence, manhood. During childhood and manhood the 
pastor is the representative of the Church to the individual. The ques- 
tion resolves itself to this, how is the period of adolescence to be treated? 

I take it for granted that the period of adolescence is the college 
period. Common sense demands, I think, that there should be no break 
in continuity between the first and second periods or between the second 
or third. It is precisely because too often there is a break that, in my 
opinion, Catholic colleges are not as strong as they might be. 

I know that there are many who blame the working clergy for this 
condition of affairs. It has been said here very plainly that we are too 
parochial, that the parish clergy are thinking only of their own parishes, 
that we should be broader and should think of the needs of the whole 
Church. No doubt we have a weakness for fighting our own corner, but 
what is all this talk about Catholic colleges but you fighting your own 
corner? 
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I will admit to you we are selfish. When a proposition is put up to 
us we naturally ask ourselves, what is there in it for us? Why do we 
keep the parochial school open? Because the day we close up the school 
we might as well close up the Church. The school is perhaps our most 
efficacious instrument in the control of the parish. 

Now the parish is the integral unit in the Church organization, and 
we who have charge of parishes are compelled by our office to consider 
the college from the way in which it affects the parish. If we find a bov 
coming back from a Catholic college and never darkening the door of his 
parish church we are not going to be very enthusiastic about recommend- 
ing that college to others. 

If we find, say one of our altar boys, raised practically in the sacristy, 
graduates with the not unexpressed opinion that the parochial clergy are 
a kind of second rate priests, not at all fitted to minister to educated per- 
sons like himself—well, the second rate clergy are not likely to lie awake 
at night devising ways and means to extend the sphere of his college’s 
activity. 

When we find young college men with money enough to pay the dues 
of half a dozen societies, clubs, brotherhoods and the like, and have not a 
red cent for pew rent in the first and most necessary of all organizations 
or societies, namely the parish, I don’t think the pastor will feel any deep 
regrets if his growing parishioners express no particular attraction for the 
academic groves. 

When a pastor calls a meeting for some parish object and he has at 
the meeting the longshoremen, the teamsters, the mechanics, the clerks, 
the merchants, that never saw the inside of a college; while the graduates 
of the Catholic colleges are holding out down town on the sorrows of the 
Church in France and telling how different it would be if their beloved 
order existed beyond the seas—well I imagine he is not going to conceive 
a very high opinion of an education which fixes the eyes on the ends of 
the earth. 

Let me say to you, gentlemen, that this question of Catholic higher 
education is much wider, deeper, than the success or unsuccess of 
this or that class of colleges. It is not a question of money or of build- 
ings or even of men. It is a question of aim, a question of method and a 
question of practice. Do the Catholic colleges hold their proper place in 
the Church organism? As long as you go your way alone, we have 
nothing to say to you. But when you come to us and ask our assistance 
and reproach us with being narrow-minded because we don’t work for 
the colleges as strenuously as we do for the parish schools, we have the 
right then to say to you, what do we get in return? We need men truly 
Catholic, loyal and well educated, instructed for every good work—we 
need them, not corralled into some select sodality or club, but we need them 
in every parish to be the right arm of the pastors—and where are they? 
You have been grinding out graduates for the past fifty years. If we 
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don’t find the country full of high-minded, educated, representative Catho- 
lic men—Catholics first, last and all the time—whose fault is it? I don’t 
mean that your graduates have not made name and fame and money and 
hold the highest positions—but as Catholics? What are they? The best 
that can be said of many of them is that they make their Easter duty 
and are fairly willing to act as potted plants on a platform at some 
Catholic demonstration. Even then it is not often well to rely too much 
on common sense, and it requires more than ordinary faith in the benefits 
of Catholic education to withstand the effect of hearing the valedictory 
addresses to young graduates delivered by men whose disregard of the 
ordinary precepts, I will not say of the Church, but of ordinary decency, 
is notorious from one end of the continent to the other. 

Gentlemen, if Catholic education is to hold its own in the colleges it 
can hold it only in the way it can hold it in the schools, and that is by 
being thoroughly and uncompromisingly Catholic and having for its object 
the turning out of thorough and uncompromising Catholic men. 

As to the second head, the time limit will not permit me to say much 
though it is a subject which badly needs open and candid discussion. If I 
understood Father Meyer aright he believes that the solution of the 
question could be obtained by an ecclesiastical prohibition of Catholic 
students at such institutions based upon the reason that they are harmful 
to faith and morals. No doubt his reasoning is correct, but we must get 
closer to the question. 

The attendance of Catholics at non-Catholic colleges has long since 
passed out of the domain of theological principles into the domain 
of ecclesiastical politics. Both sides swear by the principles—it is with 
the practical means and concrete cases they are dealing—with the arrange- 
ments, that is, with the politics they are dealing now, and as in all such 
combinations now one party and now another party gets a chance to work 
out its plan. The Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, the relations of Newman 
and Manning with regard to Oxford, the experiment of Catholic resi- 
dences at the English universities will illustrate what I mean. 

Now I should like to say here that this is precisely the weakness of 
our position. If we could get up and say to parents, it is wrong to send 
your son to such and such a university, we would have something to work 
on. The parent might not obey us, but there is no misunderstanding. 
But we can’t get up and talk that way now. We have to put in ever so 
many “ifs,” and “buts,” and “ands.” The danger to faith and morals is so 
circumstanced by deodorizers, disinfectants, preventives and correctives, 
that the parent would want to be a Philadelphia lawyer to know where he 
stands. In such a case we are merely whistling against the wind when 
we launch prohibitions against personal likes, family connections, society 
affiliations, educational reputation, material advantages and the hundred 
and one other reasons which draw Catholics to non-Catholic institutions. 
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FatHer Hearn: Just a few brief words. What the father has said 
was doubtless true in the cases mentioned, but it certainly cannot be true 
that the great mass of college students coming out from Catholic col- 
leges are not a credit to their faith and do not inspire confidence in the 
land. When we give a graduate his diploma, we do not give him at the 
same time confirmation in grace, nor do we guarantee that he will remain 
true. There will always be some unworthy ones, some who will go wrong 
in spite of every influence, as happened in the college of disciples over 
which our Divine Lord presided. . But certainly it is true that the great 
overwhelming bulk of the young men who leave our Catholic colleges are 
a credit to us. When in our large communities we look for leaders to 
further Catholic interests and promote the cause of the Church, our Cath- 
olic college graduates are always to the front. 

Many Catholic young men of good family and prominent position in 
life, once devout and loyal, have gone to non-Catholic colleges, and after 
graduation have not been found proud of their faith. I know there are 
exceptions to this—I know that some of the noblest, most devoted Cath- 
olic gentlemen in the land have attended non-Catholic colleges. Some 
characters are strong and will not suffer harm in any atmosphere. But, 
for all this, it is a sad fact that the majority of Catholic young men who 
attend such schools are never afterwards found willing to identify them- 
selves with Catholic movements or ready to lend their talents for the 
Catholic cause. 

It is not so, thank God, with the graduates of the Catholic college. 
Everywhere they are proud of their faith and loyal, and at all times they 
are prompt to defend and promote the interests of the Holy Church. In 
the city of New York we have the well-known Xavier Alumni Sodality, 
comprising seven hundred members—almost all from Catholic colleges— 
judges, lawyers, doctors, educators and men distinguished in every walk 
of life. They are in honor among all classes and the flower of our Cath- 
olic manhood in that city. On all occasions they are the leaders in every 
noble endeavor for our faith. 

So, dear father, while it may be, as you say, that some graduates of 
Catholic colleges prove false to their faith, yet it is true that the great 
majority of our students—not those who have been with us for a year 
or two, but those who have gone through to the end—are an honor to our 
colleges and the real hope of Mother Church in this land. 


Rev. F. J. Fernter: There is just one thing I want to say. Prob- 
ably this does not apply in the east so much as it does in the west. 
Some time ago I had occasion to get a few statistics on this question, 
and I found that students at the university are very rarely more than 
one hundred miles away from their homes. Now, that is true, I think, 
throughout the country with those students attending the universities, 
and we ought to look after them. I think the principal task of this 
meeting ought to be to suggest means and ways to get after them. 





SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH CATHOLIC AUTHORS FOR 
COLLEGE CLASSES. 


REV. J. R. VOLZ, O, P., DOMINICAN COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A choice of Catholic authors for college classes ought not 
to be a subject either devoid of interest or involved in difficulty. 
It would seem to be of easier determination, surely, than the 
selection of non-Catholic writers, especially of such as hold 
a position in the field of modern literature. Yet not a few—it 
may, perhaps, be said with truth—many Catholic colleges offer 
rather scanty evidence, on the face of their prescribed courses 
of literary study and reading, of deep interest in the subject. Ina 
some instances, indeed, they seem to be quite unconcerned beyond 
giving space to Catholic men of letters on the shelves of their 
libraries. 

It may be that the exigencies of present day educational 
standards, which Catholic schools, of course, must reckon with, 
make stronger than ever the familiar old complaint that the 
time of our instructors in the classroom is taxed beyond rea- 
son, even in the handling of essential branches with which the 
more exhaustive treatment of literature is generally not ranked. 
Furthermore, our methods of literary study and criticism, bor- 
rowed largely from the secular followers of the craft of letters, 
are not calculated to search out and dwell upon the real merit 
of Catholic writers, and are perhaps the more prone therefore — 
to see and point out their shortcomings in the matter of mere 
workmanship. In illustration of this statement the literary 
world’s estimate of Cardinal Newman may be cited. The light 
of his genius as reflected in the form of his writing is chiefly 
exalted and admired, whilst his matter, as such, made up almost 
exclusively of the substance in some phase or another of philo- 
sophical or sacred truth, appeals but to the few. Add to this 
the difficulty with which all religious educators have to contend 
—a thing as old as original sin—the opposition between man’s 
higher and lower natures, the ever manifest seeking of the 
senses to dominate the spirit, the sway of the passions over 
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the soul of youth, and one can understand how easily the dis- 
taste of the young for solid and elevating, not to mention re- 
ligious reading, makes the work of a teacher of literature in 
its worthiest expression peculiarly tedious and burdensome. 

From its very nature the present subject would seem to 
be intimately associated with the fundamental reasons for the 
existence of a Catholic college. A Catholic college dealing 
with Catholic patrons is especially pledged to give moral pro- 
tection to its students as they make intellectual progress and 
are the more exposed to perils besetting their faith. Besides, 
it must nourish their souls on religious truth and build up 
within them, as long as they are wholly under its care, the 
living structure of the higher life. Such an aim implies the 
various processes of developing as sensitively Catholic a spirit 
as may be, to go with the highest culture which it falls within 
the province of a college to give. It looks in the end to the 
practical formation of a rank and file of young men willingly 
and joyously living up to the prescriptions of their faith; 
able to give an account of their religion and ready to defend 
it intelligently; distrustful of the widely current notions of 
social reform by merely human expedients, or civic means 
unbacked by religious influences; filled with abhorrence for 
the prevalent propaganda of ideas making for atheism, im- 
morality and the destruction of law and order; competent to 
exercise the rights of citizenship edifyingly, and courageously 
to fight, if need be, for the fullest measure of spiritual freedom; 
solicitous for the rights of religion and eager to maintain the 
educational supremacy of the Church; shrinking from no pains 
to help stem the tide of popular evil and consistently devoted 
to the service of God and to their country. 

There is dignity added to the subject, and worth too, when 
the number and quality of those who are to benefit by the prac- 
tical working out of its conclusions are taken into account. 
The student body of Catholic colleges is a select body of youth, 
one may say the flower of choice Catholic families, the making 
of a favored aristocracy. From its ranks are drawn quite ex- 
clusively the future members of the priesthood. Thence too 
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comes that increasing number belonging to the secular pro- 
fessions, who may bring honor upon the Catholic name merely 
in virtue of their pure, unblemished devotion to professional 
duty, or who may add luster to the shining records of Catholic 
achievement by mounting, unhampered and unafraid, to the 
loftiest heights to which scientific truth may lead them. The 
lesser callings draw more eopiously still on the college body 
for their recruits, and these, familiar with practical life in its 
minuter details, are a power to be noted in political, industrial 
and commercial circles. 

All these together will constitute a kind of order of Cath- 
olic men, upon which, properly organized and disciplined, the 
maintenance and larger growth of our better and loftier ideals 
depend. They will be the champions of the Church in every 
movement for greater social and moral good. They will know 
how to govern and apply their faculties. They will always be 
more or less strong as men of direct method, speedy resource, 
ready address and able, intelligent expression. Such at least 


is the ideal, including essentially a fund of cultivated mental 
power, and some not unimportant attainments in the way of 
both theoretical or speculative and practical truth. 


The part that literature may have in furthering or frustrat- 
ing this ideal ought to be a subject of unabating interest to 
Catholic educators. Cardinal Newman said that “if the inter- 
position of the Church is necessary in the schools of science, 
still more imperatively is it demanded in that other main con- 
stituent portion of the subject matter of liberal education— 
literature.” By that same eminent authority literature is said 
to be the expression of all that constitutes man’s life. It is a 
record, among other things, of the “life-long struggle within 
him of duty with inclination, of endless combinations of per- 
sonal characteristics, moral and intellectual.” Aubrey De Vere 
has it that it “is impossible not to perceive at how many points 
the literary and social development of man have touched each 
other. Literature comes from the heart of humankind, and 
for good or evil gives utterance to all that is deepest there.” 
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Speaking of some of the striking differences between the 
literature of comparatively recent origin and that of earlier 
periods, Mabie has written with a force of meaning quite 
apropos: “Probably not one phase of experience of any sig- 
nificance has escaped record at the hands of poet, novelist, 
essayist or critic. Never before has there been such a universal 
confession of sins to a confessor devoid of any power of absolu- 
tion; never before such a complete and outspoken revelation of 
the things which belong to our most secret lives. An impartial 
spirit of revelation presides over the world of our time and un- 
covers the unclean and loathsome as persistently as the pure and 
good.” 

The world and the times in which an author lives make 
him what he is; and his works, educating his own generation 
for good or evil, as Cardinal Newman observes, delineate it for 
all posterity after him. Thus it is that literature is made a 
national and historical fact. It is one of the manifestations and 
perpetuations of a people’s character. It breathes their spirit 
as it records the course of their history. A nation’s intellectual 
and moral life can be blocked out in successive periods. Each 
has its strivings and its correlative attainments, its question- 
ings and answers, and literature preserves them as in an au- 
thentic record. A nation’s light of dawn, its noon-day splendor 
and its decline into long, distorted shadows are all alike caught 
and reflected in the mystic mirror of letters. But it is always 
the individual who is the interpreter of the social body, and 
he communicates to its literature the ever subtle and more or 
less potent personal element. “We feel great repugnance to 
Milton and Gibbon as men; we may most seriously protest 
against the spirit which ever lives and the tendency which ever 
operates in every page of their writings; but they are an in- 
tegral portion of English literature; we cannot extinguish them, 
we cannot deny their power; we cannot write a new Milton 
or a new Gibbon. We cannot expurgate what needs to be 
exorcised. They are great English authors, each breathing 
hatred of the Catholic Church in his own way, each a proud, 
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and rebellious creature of God, each gifted with incomparable 
gifts.” 

Besides national traits or characteristics, then, we have in 
every lecture, discourse, treatise or book of any kind which 
is not the scientific expression of objective truth, the giving 
forth of “one person’s ideas and feelings—ideas and feelings 
personal to himself, in the same sense as his voice, his coun- 
tenance, his carriage and his action are personal” Every writer 
invests his literary product with his own philosophy, with his 
own skill, with his own party or personal sentiments. He im- 
parts to it “the faithful expression of his own intense person- 
ality, which attends on his own inward world of thought as its 
very shadow.” 

These purposely emphasized aspects of literature, recog- 
nized by authorities whom no Catholic would dream of contro- 
verting, are adduced to give prominence to the fact that a 
college in its teaching of letters is bringing its students into . 
close and intimate relationship with men. And from the same 
sources it is further gathered that the Catholic college in its 
courses of English literature, taking the term in its stricter 
meaning, is making the Catholic youth entrusted to its care 
familiar with the mind, the gifts, powers, brilliancy and genius 
chiefly of Protestant writers. This of course cannot be other- 
wise; but, to quote Cardinal Newman again: 

“We Catholics, without consciousness and without offense, 
are ever repeating the half sentences of dissolute playwrights and 
heretical partisans and preachers. So tyrannous is the litera- 
ture of a nation; it is too much for us. We cannot destroy or 
reverse it; we may confront and encounter it; but we cannot 
make it over again. English literature will ever have been 
Protestant. Swift and Addison, the most native and natural of 
our writers; Hooker and Milton, the most elaborate, never can 
become our co-religionists ; and though this is but the enuncia- 
tion of a truism, it is not on that account an unprofitable enun- 
ciation.” 

Not unprofitable, indeed, if we go on to the further consid- 
eration, not out of line with the foregoing, that whilst a youth’s 
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taste for the best reading ordinarily and naturally develops but 
slowly, it is sadly and too often the case that an appetite for 
literature of easy morality, to say the least, may spring up in 
his soul with all the rank growth of weeds in a garden. As 
day scholars in a college, sometimes as boarders, unless excep- 
tionally guarded, and certainly after graduation, our students 
are not unlikely to come upon some one or another, if not many 
of the books recently mentioned in a statistical notice by a 
writer in the Catholic Book News. Of the number of novels 
published within the last three years and obtainable at circu- 
lating libraries, seventeen sneer at marriage; eleven raise on a 
pinnacle imaginary co-respondents in imaginary divorce cases; 
twenty-two practically advocate that married men may lead 
double lives; seven hold up to ridicule the faithful woman; 
twenty describe lives of double morality as openly as they can 
be described in books, and not be suppressed by law. 


: It is comforting to think that our English classics, how- 

ever, are not wholly “tainted with licentiousness and defaced by 
infidelity and skepticism.” They might have been much worse, 
and some have come to us with very considerable alleviations. 
“For instance,” Cardinal Newman assures us, “there surely is a 
call on us for thankfulness that the most illustrious among 
English writers has so little of a Protestant about him that 
Catholics have been able, without extravagance, to claim him 
as their own, and that enemies to our creed have allowed that 
he is only not a Catholic, because, and as far as, his times for- 
bade it. It is an additional satisfaction to be able to boast that, 
whatever passages may be gleaned from his dramas disrespect- 
ful to ecclesiastical authority, still these are but passages; on 
the other hand there is in Shakespeare neither contempt of re- 
ligion nor skepticism, and he upholds the broad laws of moral 
and divine truth with the consistency and severity of an 
ZEschylus, Sophocles or Pindar.” .. . 

“A rival of Shakespeare, if not in genius, at least in con- 
spicuousness and variety is found in Pope; and he was actually 
a Catholic, though personally an unsatisfactory one. His free- 
dom indeed from Protestantism is but a poor compensation for 
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a false theory of religion in one of his poems; but taking his 
works as a whole, we may surely acquit them of being danger- 
ous to the reader, whether on the score of morals or of faith.” 

“Again the special title of moralist in English Literature is 
accorded by the public voice to Johnson, whose bias toward 
Catholicity is well known.” 

To these voices out of the dead past, however, whether 
their utterances be for good or ill, the average Catholic ear is 
less inclined than to appeals, ever more seductive or alluring, 
out of the living present. And looking at these in their worst 
aspects, those namely which necessarily give Catholic educators 
the greatest concern, one may see without looking hard that 
there is a strong element in present day literature given over 
to a kind of “reprobate sense,” “loathing all food but carrion, 
and destroying all that the sane heart reveres, ever lending 
itself to the suggestive and concealing beneath the whitened 
outside of decorous language the implication that dares not be 
named, roaming in a forest pleasance where there remains not 
a tree unbranded nor a spring that is not brackish.” 

Happily such words may be said without implying discour- 
agement or without conveying an impression that we have all 
but lost the true, the good and the noble in letters. But they 
do insist, as Newman has pointed out, that “human nature is 
in all ages and countries the same; and its literature, therefore, 
will ever and everywhere be the same also. Man’s work will 
savor of man, in his elements and powers excellent and ad- 
mirable, but prone to disorder and excess, to error and sin. 
Such too will be his literature; it will have the beauty and the 
fierceness, the sweetness and the rankness of the natural man 
and, with all its richness and greatness, will necessarily offend 
the senses of those who, in the Apostle’s words, are really “ex- 
ercised to discern between good and evil.” 

“Tt is said of the holy Sturme,” says an Oxford writer, “that 
in passing a horde of unconverted Germans, as they were bath- 
ing and gamboling in the stream, he was so overpowered by the 
intolerable scent which arose from them that he nearly fainted 
away. National literature is in a parallel way the untutored 
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movements of the reason, imagination, passions and affections 
of the natural man, the leapings and the friskings, the plungings 
and the snortings, the sportings, and the buffoonings, the 
clumsy play and the aimless toil of the noble, lawless savage of 
God’s intellectual creation.” 

Viewed in the light of these vivid descriptions, a vast 
amount of the literature that will be thrust in the way of our 
Catholic youth does indeed uncover the unclean and loathsome 
as persistently as the pure and good. And the ensuing harm 
and blight is the greater because, as De Vere says, “ amid all 
our boasted civilization how many there are to whom the dig- 
nity and preciousness of Truth are alike unknown The world 
is with them. They believe in her with the faith of martyrs, ad- 
vance her material interests with the zeal of missionaries, and 
commonly carry off those prizes which are the just reward of 
undivided energies. But what shall we say of those who can 
go no farther than this? How do such persons stand in relation 
to spiritual good? How in relation to Truth?” 

It is only the mind of Catholic training that can realize how 
the Catholic author has gone beyond this, even to the extent of 
becoming a dispenser of spiritual good and truth. He must 
indeed go as much farther as grace lifts him up out of the 
order of nature. Not that he must always stand forth suffused 
with the light of the higher life, but he must make that life his, 
or he must aspire to live it, to have it ever present to his soul, 
if he would be worthy of his calling. “The poet may not,” says 
Maurice Francis Egan, “be true to his ideals in his daily life. 
Often he keeps his worst, but when he enters into the exercise 
of his vocation, the gleam which is not of earth is upon him. 
The poet in spite of himself must be religious. . . . Similarly the 
writer of prose, though he may belong to a school which tries 
to ignore Christ, runs everywhere against the fact of 
Christianity.” 

It is the ideal of the Catholic writer always to work within 
the limits of Christ-like grace and truth; to see, as it were, with 
Catholic eyes, to hear with Catholic ears, and to interpret all 
life with Catholic insight and understanding. Thus shall a 
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special seal be set upon his achievements, and thus he comes 
before the world with a special mission. And where shall he 
exercise his mission unless it be first in the field naturally be- 
longing to him in our Catholic schools, academies and colleges? 

An author of Catholic writings may not always, of course, 
be a maker of literature, properly so called, but in any case he is 
contributing directly or indirectly with more or less power to 
the cause of Catholic truth, and he may in some instances attain 
to the mark of true literary form and the fervor of eloquent 
genius. A merely Catholic writer, when he enters the lists for 
literary honors, or otherwise to work out the promptings of his 
ambition, takes chances with his fellows of whatever creed or 
polity. If he rises to merit and distinction, it redounds to the 
honor of the Catholic name, and he is esteemed in proportion to 
his deserving, especially by those who may know how he lab- 
ored, against what odds, under what disadvantages, and pos- 
sibly with what sacrifices. But where again should the dif- 
ficulties besetting the Catholic man of letters be better under- 
stood, where should he meet with a kindlier, larger sympathy, 
than in the seats and homes of Catholic art and learning? 

It is often said that, after all, not many Catholic authors 
measure up to the high standard of excellence required in that 
favored class which is set apart and aloft, as in a special temple, 
to receive the homage of special study, and therefore of rever- 
ence and admiration. If this be taken as an objection to the 
plea for a greater use by Catholics of Catholic letters, it may be, 
asked in return: Would it not be far preferable, on principle, to 
have less brilliancy, less of the merely artistic finish and work- 
manship, and more truth of view and interpretation, more ac- 
curacy of observation, more depth and solidity and morality of 
true sentiment in the authors we give our Catholic students to 
read? 


It would undoubtedly be the best, the most ideal thing, to 
have in our class authors all the excellences combined; but it 
may seriously be questioned if it is the next best thing to keep 
an author out of the course of literature simply because he does 
not happen to be a Catholic Milton or Shakespeare. Further- 
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more it would not be altogether easy to show that the critical 
study of the masterpieces in our Catholic institutions is not 
more inspired and dominated by non-Catholic thought and 
judgment than by Catholic scholarship, research and instinctive 
recognition of all that is best, highest and most worthy in the 
field of letters. If the case were otherwise, we should long ago 
have had, what is only now beginning to be undertaken, the best 
individual or selected works of our foremost Catholic writers. 
especially critics, made accessible to our students in neat, handy 
and substantial volumes with judicious notes and apposite refer- 
ences. 


It seems almost incredible that only within the last year or so 
have college texts for Catholics of some parts of Newman and 
Brownson been given out by American publishers. We teach . 
with some emphasis that the literature of a country is a part of 
its life; why are we less careful to show that Catholic literature 
is a part of Catholic life? Assuredly where the means of sub- 
sistence are wanting, there can be no life. We are not heart 


to heart with the men who have made our Catholic literature. 
We do not make much showing in what ought to be taken as a 
matter of course, that our own literature should be strongly 
correlated with the other studies that go to make the Catholic 
man and the Catholic citizen. Of the attitude of American 
Catholics in great part to literature generally and to Catholic 
literature in particular, little that is good and complimentary 
may truly be said. Yet they have that which they might be 
proud to reach out to and make their own. As long as they 
have not learned to appreciate the intimate society and com- 
panionship of our Catholic authors through their books, as long 
as they have not learned with or from our Catholic guides to 
glean whatever is sweet, pure and ennobling in the world’s liter- 
ature genetally, as long as they are unaware that they have 
a kind of Mt. Tabor within their reach where literature is trans- 
figured in the white light of Catholic truth, and divine voices are 
heard from on high, some grave misgivings may be entertained 
that Catholic institutions, charged with the care and nurture 
and upbuilding of truly Catholic minds, have fallen somewhat 
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short of ideal results in a notable and important part of their 
work. 

- That a uniform and thoroughly organized course of Catho- 
lic reading, relatively equivalent to a course of the English 
classics in an average public high school or sectarian college, is 
not a strong and prominent feature in the general curriculum 
of our higher Catholic institutions, is, perhaps, not an exaggera- 
tion. Such a course may be thought unnecessary, or it may be 
deemed impossible for lack of adequate literary material with 
which to work satisfactorily and profitably. From the consid- 
erations set forth in the beginning of this paper, it would seem 
strange, to say the least, that any Catholic educator could hold 
the opinion that Catholic authors may easily be dispensed with 
as useless and contributing to no definite educational purpose. 
The idea that Catholic writers, with few exceptions, are not fit 
to appear on a list more or less parallel with the roll of the Eng- 
lish immortals, may possibly be explained by the old saying 
about the prophet not without honor save among his own, but 
it is hardly justified either by the principles of Catholic educa- 


tion or by a competent estimate of the true value of the fore- 
most Catholic authors. 


About Cardinal Newman, of course, there can be no greatly 
divided opinion. Few, if any, can fail to discern in his writings 
a life which was, in the words of Hutton, “all unity of mean- 
ing and constancy of purpose and which fed itself from begin- 
ning to end on the substance of Divine revelation, and meas- 
ured the whole length and breadth and depth of human doubt 
without fascination and without dread. His poetical efforts, 
often of exceeding range and beauty, are, for the most part, a 
record of his inner struggles and emotions, and were written, 
as he himself said, for ‘himself and God.’ ” 

In Brownson, America was perhaps providentially favored 
with an intellectual Titan. The record alone of his passage 
through manifold darkness to Catholic light makes many a 
glorious page in the annals of American literature. What one 
of his critics once said of him is here peculiarly appropriate and 
to our point: “He has the rare gift of being at once profound 
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and clear. His arrangement of ideas was direct and consecu- 
tive, his language lucid and strong. He stands out, certainly 
unsurpassed, perhaps unequaled by any of our countrymen in 
his masterly handling of the mother-tongue. But the beautiful 
workmanship is as nothing compared to the glorious material 
which it adorns.” 


The name of Bishop J. L. Spalding, serious and many- 
sided, naturally comes next to one’s mind. Egan has applied 
to him Principal Shairp’s words about Newman: “His power 
shows itself chiefly in the new and unlooked for way in which he 
has touched into life old truths, moral or spiritual, which all Chris- 
tians acknowledge, but most have ceased to feel.” As essayist, 
orator, philosopher, or poet, Bishop Spalding is ever the artist, 
with an abundance of aphorism and wealth of illustration, sin- 
cere, ardent, powerful and fearless, “compact of imagination 
and feeling.” “Every page he writes is fulgent with the glow 
from faith. It is with the results from Christianity, with the 
appreciation of the teachings of the Catholic Church that he 
concerns himself. In him Faith fuses the heart and mind.” 


Among those who have given rare talent to literary criti- 
cism from Catholic points of view the names of Brother 
Azarias, Maurice Francis Egan and Conde B. Pallen at once 
occur, and to their honor, be it said, they maintained a robust 
faith in their calling amid trials, compelling recognition of their 
original, discriminating judgment and of their thought-moving 
messages, worthy of their Catholic name. A current apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Pallen may be applied to the others also: Their 
works are not “a vast area littered with dry bones of facts and 
dates, but richest fields of the unifying principles and co-or- 
dinated truths in which alone the intellect is at ease, whilst for 
the imagination there is an ever moving panorama of illustra- 
tion and allusion.” They have made their thousands of grate- 
ful friends, but where chiefly lies the fault that hundreds of 
thousands of Catholics have not been benefited by the whole- 
some light sent by these men from their lofty summits of philo- 
sophical and poetical truth? 
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A college course of supplementary reading could easily be 
overcrowded with writers of indisputeble merit from Ireland 
alone. Gerald Griffin, novelist, playwright and poet, has much - 
to offer in the way of pure and elegant diction, elevated thought 
and delicate sentiment. Denis Florence MacCarthy, a man of 
rare and tender grace and of deep religious feeling, has en- 
riched the Catholic literature of Ireland with a store of lyric 
poems of fluent ease and felicitous diction. He has even a 
greater claim on Catholic gratitude for having rendered no 
less than fifteen of Calderon’s classic dramas into “assonant 
English lines.” Translations as they are, these works might 
still be taken into consideration as a means of acquainting our 
college classes with the surpassing genius of the Catholic 
Shakespeare of Spain. 

Not far behind such masters of the art of rhythm as Tenny- 
son and Swinburne, Aubrey De Vere, intensely religious and 
patriotic, has realized one of his fine inspirations: “Poetry was 
but the flashing eye, and Philosophy the brooding brow, of one 
and the same contemplative intelligence.” It has been said that 
“philosophy is the primary fact of his inner life, out of which 
blossoms incidentally his poetry and patriotism, but whose legiti- 
mate and beautiful fruit is his religion.” Again, “no poet of 
Young Ireland has like him seized and breathed the spirit of 
his country’s nationality, its virginal purity of faith, its invin- 
cible patience of hope, and all the gentle sweetness of its 
charity.” Eminent in the qualities of chaste and elevated ele- 
gance, he is none the less a master of a detailed knowledge of 
the Faith, to which he was a convert. His “May Carols,” for 
instance, have been described as “a sheaf from the same ‘golden 
foison where Augustine, Aquinas and Chrysostom lead the 
reapers.” 

Within the rich shadows of the fane of English Catholicism, 
what shall be said of Coventry Patmore, whose “Angel of the 
House” Ruskin considered “a most finished piece of writing, 
and the sweetest analysis we possess of quiet, modern, domestic 
felicity?” What of the beloved Father Faber, whose ascetic 
direction was as humane and genial as it was solidly based on 
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sound theology; of whom, as a poet, for the purpose in hand, 
we must cite the judgment of Wordsworth: “He had not only 
as good an eye for Nature as I have, but even a better one, 
and sometimes he pointed out to me on the mountains effects 
which, with all my great experience, I had never detected.” 
What of Cardinals Wiseman and Manning; what, farther back, 
of Dryden, of Richard Crashaw and William Habington, men 
of deep faith and singular purity in days of apostacy and wide- 
spread licentiousness? What of the heroic Jesuit Martyr, Rob- 
ert Southwell, whose writings, rich and rare, were the “outburst 
of a heart burning with divine love and poetic fire?” 

As the name of Sister Raphael Drane comes to mind, one 
thinks also of Adelaide Procter, with whom, on this side of the 
water, the names of Eleanor Donnelly and Eliza Allen Starr 
may not inaptly be associated. Then there is Agnes Repplier, 
whose charming, finely turned essays are all of fresh memory. 
Bishop England, Canon Sheehan, Fathers Ryan and Tabb and 
John Boyle O’Reilly are a few names of many still remaining to 
claim notice—shall it be said as candidates for the favor of 
Catholic colleges? 


What a goodly company of men and women with whom it 
were an untold blessing for our boys to move and live and 
think all the days of their college life! What a help to the 
cause of Catholic education, the rich thought-life, dreams or 
fair deeds, of our Catholic writers might be! What an advan- 
tage if they but help us to develop in our young a rightly culti- 
vated imagination. “That,” says De Vere, “is the ideal power 
that alone enables us to realize what belongs to the remote and 
unseen, and by realizing, to love it. . .. It is not wonderful that 
our affections should attach themselves to beings thus suddenly 
made known to us—beings in whom we decry at once all that 
we are and all that we fain would be. Which of the virtues is 
not fostered by this noble emulation?” 

Thus edified, that is, built up, and fortified, Catholic stu- 
dents may the easier live a life—and who knows but they may 
inspire also an ampler Catholic literature—which shall stand 
unfolded as a direct antithesis of the world’s false life and let- 
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ters, which, after all, it is but a Catholic duty to overcome 
alike.” 

“The literature of the day,” it has eloquently been said, 
“overflows with the manifestation of a passionate desire for it 
knows not what. It is an uncultured faith, vague, formless. 
It pipes everywhere in verse and rhapsodies in prose; it is at 
one moment a soft zstheticism, and the next a burning human- 
itarianism. It ranges earth and sky, sea and land, searches 
everywhere for a fixed object of its passion, looks everywhere— 
save at the Cross on Calvary. No false light flashes on the 
horizon, but it rushes to it in eager expectation, yet never sees 
the Great Light on the mountain which has been burning there 
with a Divine splendor for two thousand years.” 

The Cross on Calvary, the Great Light on the Rock, are 
our inspiration, our love and our life. May not even this teach- 
ing of Catholic Letters more abundantly, or concerted action for 
improved courses of study of English Catholic authors, lead to 
the reaping of richer harvests of loyalty to them from all the 
white fields that are peculiarly our own? 

It is humbly hoped that this paper has not unwarrantably 
assumed that the best has not yet been done along this line, 
that there is room for a deeper and broader study of Catholic 
literature in not a few of our colleges, and that the subject is 
one of really burning import, bearing even on the impending 
struggle that Catholic colleges seem destined to make for their 
old-time integrity, if not for their very existence. It is further 
hoped that this paper, poor and inadequate though it is, may still 
prompt such united action and endeavor as may insure to our 
Catholic authors the measure of authority which is rightfully 
theirs and which is denied them by the world only because of 
their Faith. 





THE CLASSICS—A PREPARATION FOR A PROFES- 
SIONAL AND BUSINESS CAREER. 


REV. A. J. BURROWES, S. J. 


Almost yearly there appear in our newspapers and periodi- 
cals interviews with prominent citizens of some reputation for 
success in business and in the different learned professions as to 
the value of a college education for the practical purposes of our 
modern life. Usually there is a variety of “views” and not a 
few “self-made” men are inclined to hold that a college educa- 
tion is of no particular help to success. They have reached the 
front without it, and others may do the same. 

In this latter class is a certain Wall street broker, who de- 
clares he would not have a college graduate in his office. He 
has a certain training of his own, which evolves, we may sup- 
pose, the ideal broker. His words are: “I take them (boys) in 
at fifteen or thereabouts and set them to carrying mail to and 
from the postoffice, running errands and doing all sorts of jobs, 
until I can see what they are fitted for. After a while one of the 
boys shows fitness for keeping accounts. Then he goes on the 
books. He should know arithmetic, and lots of it. He should 
have a severe training in business methods. My experience has 
been that the college graduate is apt to have none of these.” 
We are not informed, however, how many first-class brokers 
he graduated by this method of training. Evidently they must 
have had an aptitude for keeping accounts before they came to 
his office, for, going to the postoffice for mail or running errands 
would never develop it. However, we shall leave his statement 
unchallenged for the present. 

This controversy is not a new one. “What is the use of 
Latin and Greek for the practical purpose of life?” has frequent- 
ly been asked in the past half-century. Of course, in these days 
of utilitarianism, when man’s sole object in life is to amass 
wealth, and when, consequently, the worth of everything, even 
of education, is judged according to its fitness as a means to 
that end, the question has been revived with more feeling than 
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ever before. The anxiety of school boards and universities to 
comply with a seeming public demand for less of classics and 
more science has led to a complete change in the curriculum 
of branches. It has been thought expedient that the choice of 
studies be left to students of sixteen years and upwards, and 
hence we find that everywhere many branches of study are op- 
tional. The lad of sixteen, when about to take up a college 
course, is presented with a tabulated list of studies with their 
alternates. He makes his choice in the same way as a guest 
looks over the menu card before ordering his dinner. There is 
this difference, however, that whereas the guest is not likely to 
order several different kinds of soup on the plea that they re- 
quire no mastication the young college man will elect the 
studies which are easiest and which develop only one faculty of 
the mind, usually the memory. The demand for what is practi- 
cal has led our school boards to add one study after another, to 
make the literary menu as comprehensive as possible, so that 
small children are in the condition of the guest referred to who 
should be obliged to consume something of every dish in the 
hotel, regardless of the fact that too much food, even though it 
be the best, will paralyze the action of the stomach. We have 
but to examine the graded course of our public schools to 
realize the truth of this remark. We find such studies as the 
following laid down for young children of the district schools: 
Elementary chemistry, physics, geology, zoology, anthropology, 
botany and mineralogy. 

When young lads and lasses finish the graded school their 
young minds are supposed to be of an encylopedic character, 
containing some knowledge of all things knowable. In fact it 
is quite common to hear these prodigies lauded in the common 
phrase: “You cannot mention any subject about which he or 
she does not know something!’ And this is the highest praise 
of what is called a practical education. 

GENERAL BENEFITS OF A CLASSICAL TRAINING. 

Among intellectual men any system must stand or fall ac- 
cording as it approves or does not approve itself to thinking 
minds. What claims, then, have the study of Latin and Greek, 
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joined with mathematics, to be considered as worthy of a place 
in a modern curriculum of studies? 

Before urging these claims, it may be well to state that we 
do not study Latin and Greek with the object of being able to 
speak these languages. Though this is a desirable accomplish- 
ment, it is not the primary object contemplated by a classical 
course. We hold that the mental training acquired by the 
proper study of the classics is superior to that gained in any 
other way, so that if one should forget all knowledge of Latin 
and Greek a few years after one’s graduation, the effect of the 
training would still show itself in all subsequent intellectual 
work. 

Again, we do not assert that all who study the classics turn 
out geniuses, nor do we make the boast of many advocates of 
non-classical training, that when a young man graduates he 
knows everything. No! We claim that the classical graduate 
has a liberal education that will fit him to begin some special 
study or will enable him to acquire readily whatever is intel- 
lectual in business life. It must always be borne in mind that 
advocates of the classical course are contending not for one or 
two studies, but for a system which should find place in every 
scheme which aims at giving a rounded training to the young 
mind. The classical course, then, includes besides the study of 
Latin and Greek, the training afforded by mathematics and the 
vernacular. 

We may regret that three or four hours daily are not given 
to Latin, as was the case three centuries ago. In those days 
Latin was to all intents a living language. Learned men wrote 
their books in that tongue; diplomats carried on negotiations 
of state in it. It was not merely ornamental; it was absolutely 
necessary to the churchman, to the scientist, to the statesman. 
Some may sigh for the fine Latin prose and poetic effusions 
that were so numerous in those days, but be it remembered they 
were the product of very long and continuous study. 

In the changed conditions of modern times the Latin lan- 
guage, and more so the Greek, does not and cannot claim the 
same attention. 
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It is folly to expect the same proficiency from the student 
who devotes one hour a day to Latin as from him who spends 
three or four hours daily in the same study. Where this exclu- 
sive attention is given to Latin, it must be at the sacrifice of 
other studies which throughout the length and breadth of the 
land are considered essential in every college course. 


In this paper I take conditions as they are, and I take the 
college classical course as it is, in which Latin and Greek divide 
the time with mathematics, the vernacular and a modicum of 
science. I argue that the present classical course is a splendid 
preparation for a professional and business career. 


It is now universally acknowledged by those well versed in 
pedagogy that language study—that is, the systematic study of 
a language—has more potency in developing the reasoning 
power than any other study. It is the means employed by na- 
ture herself. It would follow as a consequence that the more 
perfect and logical a language is, the better it should be as a 
medium of mental training. While philologists rank Sanscrit 
before Latin and Greek, they concede that the latter are the two 
most perfect languages available as educational factors. “Latin 
grammar,” says Karl Hildebrand, “is a course of logic presented 
in an almost tangible form. Greek, I might almost call a course 
of zsthetics, by means of which we learn to distinguish a thou- 
sand gradations of meanings, which our barbarous language 
will not allow us to accentuate.” The fact is that in England, 
France, Germany and Italy, until recently (if even now) no 
grammar was studied except the Latin and Greek grammar. 
Even today it is found that the study of Latin grammar enables 
the student to parse and analyze, as far as it may be done, any 
modern language. So that for the acquisition of one’s own 
language the thorough and scientific knowledge of it, ease and 
skill in using it, the study of the dead languages has so far in 
every civilized country been without a rival. 


We may here remark that the very fact of Latin and Greek 
being dead languages is an additional argument in favor of their 
training power. The meaning of the words is not constantly 
changing, as in modern languages; the mode of thought is so 
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far removed from our own that all guessing at the meaning is 
precluded. The translation, the parsing, the explanation of 
idioms, the whole construction, require hard intellectual work, 
and consequently must prove an excellent mental training. 

Corroborating these statements are the views of Senator 
George F. Hoar. In an article on “Oratory,” in Scribner’s 
Magazine (June, 1901) he speaks as follows: “In my opinion, 
the two most important things that a young man can do to 
make himself a good public speaker are: First, constant and 
carefully written translations from Latin or Greek into English. 
Second, practice in a good debating society. The value of the 
practice of translations from Latin and Greek into English, in 
getting command of good English style, in my judgment can 
hardly be stated too strongly. The explanation is not hard to 
find—you have in these two languages, and especially in Latin, 
the best instrument for the most precise and most perfect ex- 
pression of thought. The Latin prose of Tacitus and Cicero, 
the verse of Virgil and Horace, are like a Greek statue or an 
Italian cameo—you have not only exquisite beauty, but also ex- 
quisite precision.” 

It may be asked, “But cannot these advantages be found in 
the study of modern languages?” We answer, no! In the first 
place, all modern languages are closely allied in modes of 
thought, and will become more and more uniform as civilization 
draws all nations closer. Hence, one or two words of a foreign 
tongue enable one to guess the meaning of the sentence. In 
the next place, in modern languages the meaning is suggested 
by a group of words taken together rather than declared defin- 
itely by the meaning of the words standing alone. Thirdly, 
modern languages are studied to be spoken and accordingly the 
memory is chiefly cultivated and stored with a vocabulary for 
immediate use. That the mere ability to converse in a modern 
language is no sign of superior mental training is evidenced by 
the fact that peasants on the confines of France, Switzerland, 
Germany and Italy, with little or no education, are able to speak 
two or three languages. 
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I have dwelt upon the training afforded the reasoning 
power, because the advocates of non-classical training appear to 
lay particular stress upon this factor. I shall have occasion to 
refer to this subject again, when I hope to show that Latin and 
Greek afford the best preparation for the study of law and 
medicine. Moreover, there are not a few who think that all the 
virtue of a classical course lies in the cultivation of the zsthetic 
sense or the development of a literary taste, and that the reason 
is cultivated sufficiently by the study of mathematics. Ex- 
perience, however, proves that a mathematician is quite fre- 
quently not a metaphysician, and that one good at figures has 
no power to follow an argument in debate. One may be a 
shrewd lawyer and incapable of grasping the ordinary theorems 
of geometry. In other words, man’s reasoning power may be 
trained along different lines. 

Besides developing the intellect and that in various ways, 
the study of Latin and Greek improves the memory and gives 
the will a power of concentration that is not afforded by the 
study of modern languages. Moreover the classics are inspir- 
ers of good taste or love for literary perfection. This I draw 
ftom the fact that the masterpieces of the ancients exhibit a 
finished model. They cared not so much for what is startling, 
as for producing effect by the concurrent action of all the parts 
of a poem or speech. They rigorously excluded whatever 
might tend to lessen this effect. So well recognized is this truth 
that whatsoever in our language shares this perfection is “a 
classic,” a word signifying perfection in every detail and the 
adaptation of all parts to produce one grand effect. 


THE CLASSICS, AND LAW AND MEDICINE. 

The great argument for the exclusion of Latin and Greek 
is; as we have seen, that they are of no practical value in this 
great, busy, modern world. Their value as trainers of the mind, 
of the intellect, the memory and esthetic faculty has been 
proven by the experience of four hundred years, and recent at- 
tempts to ignore them have not met with success. It is almost 
self-evident that the fineness of the instrument is one of the 
principal factors of the success of any artist. If this be true of 
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the material instrument, the chisel and the brush, how much 
more true is it of that first and chiefest of all instruments, the hu- 
man intellect? Whatever contributes to its perfect development 
has a principal share in all the work performed by it. Conse- 
quently we affirm that, other things being equal, the classic 
scholar is better prepared for the study of law, medicine, science 
and even business than one who has had no such training. The 
relative capability of the classical and real school students to 
grapple with the various sciences has admirably been pointed 
out in the testimony given by the German university professors 
and by Dr. Karl Hildebrand in France, after a severe test in 
1870. 

I believe in all European countries, even where the strongest 
assault is made on the classics, in what is called secondary 
education, a classical diploma is required before a student is ad- 
mitted to study law or medicine. If we examine for a moment 
what these studies require on the part of the student we shall 
see the high tribute paid to the efficiency of the classics. I shall 
not dwell on the fact that all law and medical terms are Latin 
and Greek and that he who would have an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the terms he is using should have previously studied 
the classics, because such knowledge would not require very 
profound study. We lay stress on this point that the habits of 
mind required in the legislator and lawyer, and in the physician 
are precisely those cultivated by the classics. The legislator to 
make wise laws must know not only the present condition of 
the people, but their nature, disposition and antecedents. He 
must know whether such laws have been tried in other lands 
and what has been the result. He should be acquainted with 
legislation past and present and have a mind stored with his- 
torical facts and know when he is to call to his aid a specialist in 
some science. 

The lawyer in arguing his case must be familiar with the 
laws of his country, whether applying to the whole country or 
to certain parts only. He must be fully aware of the exact nature 
of each law, why it was made, the full extension of the law, its 
difference from other laws and similarity to them. He is 
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called upon to make use of the keenest analysis of the testimony 
for and against his client. Evidently the intellect must put 
forth all its activity. It is not enough to have studied, i. e., read 
law, even if that reading has been most extensive. Theory is 
necessary ; but a practical turn of mind is eminently required to 
suit the theory to the concrete case here and now before the law- 
yer. Is not this precisely what the mind is called upon to do 
every day in the class room in translating difficult passages 
from Latin or Greek? As we have said, in this act of translating 
from the dead languages, guess work is forestalled by the vast 
difference in the modes of thought of the old and modern lan- 
guages. The rules of syntax, the bearing of the context, 
knowledge of ancient history, manners and customs are called 
into play to furnish the correct translation The student must 
be able to concentrate all his knowledge and all his powers 
upon the sentence before him. He must be alive to the value 
of every inflection and to the shades of meaning of the subjunc- 
tive mood. 

Take the case of the physician. The assuaging of human 
pain and often the decision of life and death are committed to 
his judgment. The respectable physician knows well that 
patent medicines that are advertised to cure all diseases in all 
persons and in all stages are patent lies. Nothing is so forcibly 
inculcated by experience, as that the human body is a most com- 
plicated bit of machinery and that the disposition of the body, 
its previous condition, medicines formerly given, the power of 
the imagination, the will power, power of reaction and a hun- 
dred other modifying circumstances must be weighed before 
the physician acts. It is not the physician who decides on the 
spur of the moment, who is content with a superficial examina- 
tion, that is the best, but he who studies the case in all its bear- 
ings and ponders over symptoms many and many an hour in his 
study and consults the best medical works that have been writ- 
ten upon his subject. In both the lawyer and physician, the 
power to analyze, to make subtle distinctions, to concentrate all 
his vast store of knowledge laboriously acquired through years, 
upon the single case he is examining, are absolutely requisite. 
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Here I may be allowed to quote the very apposite words 
of Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, A. M., which I shall take from an ad- 
dress of his betore the American Academy of Medicine on Sep- 
tember 16, 1879: “On the whole, it must seem almost incredi- 
ble to any one who has availed himself of the advantages fur- 
nished by a faithful study of Latin and Greek before entering 
upon his medical studies that a student could deliberately 
forego these—that he would undertake the task of fighting his 
way without the assistance they are able to render at almost 
every step of his progress. In all my experience I never heard 
a physician who had faithfully‘ gone through a classical course 
under competent teachers regret the time spent in forming an 
acquaintance with these ancient languages, while it has been 
my lot to meet many who deeply lamented their error in 
neglecting them in their youth and labored zealously to repair 
the same afterwards by private study at an advanced age.” 

These sentiments are echoed by the Rush Medical College 
of Chicago in a circular letter sent out to colleges and universi- 
ties : 

“Tt is the purpose of this communication to present to col- 
leges and universities, first, the desirability of urging upon stu- 
dents designing to take up the profession of medicine, the great 
importance of a college education as a foundation therefor; and 
second, the need of providing for such students in the college cur- 
riculum instruction in those branches which are fundamental to 
its science and practice. 

“The opinion is unanimous among medical educators that 
the great defect among medical students is the lack of a thor- 
ough preparation for the study of practical medicine; such an 
education as can only be obtained in a well-equipped college or 
university. The student who enters the profession of medicine 
without this is seriously handicapped at the very points where 
he will find it most difficult to make up this deficiency in later 
years. The successful pursuit of medicine, as a life study and 
vocation, demands a thoroughly trained mind, and the time is 
not far distant when all the leading medical schools will require 
some part, at least, of a college course as a prerequisite for ad- 
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mission. These facts should be brought to the attention of 
every student who intends to become a physician, and this can 
be done most directly and effectively by the teachers and offi- 
cers of our colleges and universities.” 

We may be told that here and there are eminent lawyers 
and physicians who have not had a classical course. That may 
be, but they are the exceptions, and when we discuss the rela- 
tive educational value of different courses of study, we do not 
legislate for geniuses but for the average human mind. If one 
is able to reach an end by the sheer force of nature and excep- 
tional mental powers, it does not follow that a valuable aid 
would not have produced a better result, if it had also been 
called into use. If physical training enables a weak man to lift 
a weight which a much stronger man without training is able to 
lift, the value of the training is not therefore to be set aside by 
the stronger man. 

To complete this portion of the subject, let me quote from 
an article in the North American Review for November, 1906, 
which gives some statistics concerning the after career of col- 
lege graduates of this country: “Of all the professions, the 
ministry enrolls .the largest proportion of college graduates.” 
(A very large per cent. of the members of the Protestant min- 
istry have had liberal education and every Catholic priest is 
compelled to go through a thorough classical training before 
being ordained.) “A large majority of the lawyers of the United 
States are not college bred, but it is not too much to say that 
the influence of those who are is greater than that of the re- 
mainder who are not. The highest positions in the courts of 
the United States or in the courts of the individual states are 
usually filled by those who have had an academic education. 
Every Chief Justice of the United States has been a college 
graduate except one; and that one, John Marshall, was a 
student at the College of Mary and William until the outbreak 
of the Revolution interrupted his undergraduate career. More 
than two-thirds of the associate judges of the Supreme Court 
and about two-thirds of the present Circuit Court judges are 
college graduates. At the present time every member of our 
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Supreme Court has received a liberal education. * * * 
In suggesting the great part which college men have played in 
national affairs, it is not unworthy to mention that clergymen, 
teachers and physicians are by their occupations usually pre- 
vented from entering political life. The proportion, therefore, 
of college men who are found rendering conspicuous service 
becomes exceedingly significant. Of the fifty-six signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, forty-two had a liberal educa- 
tion. Three members of the committee of five appointed to 
draft the Declaration—Jefferson, Adams and Livingstone—were 
college bred. At least thirty-five of the fifty-five men who com- 
posed the convention of 1787, which framed the Constitution, 
had the advantage of a classical education. Of our presidents 
fifteen are college graduates, and thirteen also of the vice-presi- 
dents. An examination of the biographical sketches of con- 
gressmen proves that one-half of those who have served in the 
United States Senate have been college trained and somewhat 
more than one-third of those who have been members of the House 
of Representatives. When one considers the relatively small 
proportion of citizens of this country who have been members 
of its colleges in the last hundred years—(about three hundred 
thousand)—the influence of the college men in this whole com- 
munity is proved to be commanding.” (Charles F. Thwing— 
Influence of the College in American Life). I shall not dwell 
upon the aid the classics afford to the student of mental philos- 
ophy and theology. It is admitted that it is well-nigh impossible 
to prosecute these studies without previous classical training. 
If then for the study of law, medicine, mental philosophy and 
theology—studies in which the highest powers of the intellect 
are put to the severest strain, the classics are admitted to be 
the best preparation, is this not an unanswerable argument in 
favor of their training power? 


THE CLASSICS AND BUSINESS. 

Let us examine what the effect of classical training is on 
the man who is preparing himself for a business career. One 
of the reasons given for the introduction of the modern lan- 
guage course to replace the classics is that it is a better prepara- 
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tion for a mercantile career ; that it has the advantages of the old 
system and besides gives one the knowledge of languages use- 
ful in business life. As regards the first of these assertions: 
Modern languages have been shown by experience in Germany 
and France not to produce the same mental training, and that 
the classical scholars in one or two years mastered modern 
languages far better than the real school graduates who spent 
several years in their study. Let us turn our attention to the 
other point, that the classics are of no advantage for a business 
career, and this will bring us back to the point where we began 
and allow us to take up the assertion of the Wall Street broker 
that a college graduate is unfit for business. 

In the olden time when business was carried on according 
to primitive methods and the shopkeeper sat behind his counter 
and was sure of his customers; when the amount of money in 
business was comparatively small; when there were no corpora- 
tions and trusts, little beyond knowledge of the three R’s and 
some native shrewdness in driving a bargain were required to 
make a successful business man. There were comparatively 
few financial failures in those days. A young man was content 
to follow the career of his father and hence it came to pass that 
a certain branch of business was carried on for generations by 
members of the same family. All this has changed, and so far 
is it from being true that the restless activity and competition 
of the modern business methods has dispensed with the need 
of a classical training, that they are an argument for a severe 
classical training. There is more mental exertion required for 
a successful business career today than is expended in the 
career of any special science. The specialist in any particular 
branch concentrates his attention upon but one subject; the 
business man must survey the whole business world, particu- 
larly, of course, that portion more immediately connected with 
his own. Unlike the facts of science, which are certain, the 
business market varies every day and requires the shrewd busi- 
ness man to adapt himself every day. That this is no slight 
task for the brain is evidenced by the number of failures every 
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year in the country and by the number of business men who 
become nervous wrecks after a few years. 

In this connection allow me to give the testimony of Mr. 
Seth Low, president of the Columbia College, who, as he tes- 
tifies, went into the business world for a time and had a chance 
to test the effect of college training: “It is doubtless true that 
the .college graduate entering upon a business career is at 
a disadvantage the first few years of his business life as com- 
pared with one who entered business when he entered college. 
If, however, the man has a capacity for business, I venture to 
say that in five years, certainly in ten, he will find himself more 
than abreast of his friend who did not go to college. The 
trained mind can master the problems of business better than 
the untrained mind, as it can master other problems better for 
which it has itself any natural capacity. Beyond that, the man 
himself outside of business will have more success and is likely 
to be a greater power in the community where he lives. When 
it is contended that college bred men rarely succeed in business, 
it is to be remembered that it is currently believed that 95 per 
cent. of all men who engage in business sooner or later fail. 
It is only the select few in any department of human activity 
that conspicuously excel. It may easily be that the tastes which 
lead men to go to college are not frequently found in combina- 
tion with what I may call rare business genius. I venture to 
predict, however, that should such a combination exist, a col- 
lege education, so far from unfitting the man for a business 
career, would make him a power in the business world beyond 
all his compeers who had not been so favored.” (U.S. Educat. 
Rep. ’90-91, vol. 2, p. 1083.) To strengthen the words of Presi- 
dent Low, I may cite the statement of Dr. Karl Hildebrand, 
who in the Contemporary Review for August, 1880, says: “One 
of the first bankers in a foreign capital lately told me that in 
the course of a year he had given some thirty clerks, who had 
been educated expressly for commerce in commercial schools, a 
trial in his offices and was not able to make use of a single one of 
them, while those who came from the grammar schools, although 
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they knew nothing whatever of business matters to begin with, 
soon made themselves perfect masters of them.” 

Let me add the testimony of an English merchant, Mr. S. 
G. Rathbone, and we are all aware that English merchants are 
not the most unsuccessful in the world. Mr. Rathbone, at a 
meeting in Liverpool, held to promote the cause of its Univer- 
sity College, in January, 1884, declared that he spoke on the 
subject from a business man’s point of view, and that it became 
every day more and more dangerous to carry on business simply 
by light of past experience ; that the business man mist consider 
new conditions of trade that required much higher reasoning. 
and more correct faculties of observation than brought success 
in the good old days that some look back to with affectionate 
remembranc:. He asserted that as far as his observation wet 
he found that men who had a continuous college training and 
had taken a university degree got on much better than those 
who had passed a boy apprenticeship, which they had com- 
menced with a very imperfect general education. (The Month 
LVI.) 

In the U. S. Educational Report (1889-99) the committee 
appointed by the National Educational Association to devise 
a course of studies for commercial colleges set forth in no un- 
certain terms the need of more comprehensive training for the 
modern American business man. 

Over and above the usual amount of bookkeeping, arith- 
metic, shorthand, etc., the committee advise the study of public 
speaking, rhetoric, civil government, commercial law and eco- 
nomics. We quote from the report: “Inasmuch as the educa- 
tion of a business man is not complete without the ability to 
stand before his peers in public and express his views, public 
speaking becomes a branch of business training of no little im- 
portance. 

“A knowledge of the laws relating to production, distribu- 
tion and consumption is necessary to an understanding of the 
facts of commerce in their relations to each other. A place for 
economics must therefore be found in the business course. 
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“Whether we regard the principal work of the business col- 
lege to be the training of young men and women for position 
in business houses, thereby opening the avenue for position 
in business houses, or look beyond this work to broader fields 
of usefulness, we must, through a series of lectures, if not in 
some more formal manner, strive to teach the elements of busi- 
ness ethics.” 

“Further, it is not the less our duty than that of other 
schools to prepare young men and women for intelligent citi- 
zenship ; for this reason the subject of civil government must 
be given a place in the curriculum of the business school.” After 
this statement we are not surprised to find that the Chicago Uni- 
versity requires as a requisite to enter its College of Commerce 
and Politics a knowledge of Latin. 

Intimately connected with this subject, and a fact which 
helps to throw light upon it, is the employment of the fair sex, old 
and young, in many posts formerly filled by men. I do not think 
that the sole reason is that they work for lower wages, but that 
it may also be explained by superior education. Any one who 
cares to consult the United States educational reports may as- 
certain that everywhere in our high schools the majority of 
those who graduate are girls. While, therefore, the boy is al- 
lowed to quit school when he chooses and enter on life with 
little or no education, the girl is compelled to continue her 
studies and after a few years is much the superior of her brother. 
Whenever there is no question of great physical labor, the pos- 
sessor of superior brains and a well-trained mind, whether man 
or woman, will command the highest price. Accordingly in the 
field of pedagogy woman is gaining steadily. The commissioner 
of education informs us: “Of 82,650 teachers in city schools, 
only 6,302 are men, and the high schools have the greater part 
of them. Women are also rapidly gaining ground in the super- 
vising positions and now hold nearly as many of them as men 
do. Of 161 new places of this kind during the last year, 157 
were given to women.” (Educational Reports 1898-9.) 


It is becoming more and more apparent every day that the 
best preparation for business life is that course of studies that 
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ts the mind to grapple with the most difficult problems—a 
severe classical training. It is sheer folly to expect that six 
months or even a year in a business college suffices to fit one 
for the commercial struggle of to-day. 

But suppose we grant that a classical training does not fit a 
man for business any better than a commercial course, it would 
still be preferable. When the business man returns home in 
the evening, will it not be a solace for him to have acquired a 
taste for reading? When he is to address a public gathering, 
and any man of prominence may be called upon to do so, will 
he regret that fluency of speech and ease of writing acquired in 
his college course? 

A business man does not cease to be less of a business 
man for being polished and refined in diction and a man of 
literary taste. Should a business man not desire that boon— 
a liberal education—that will put him on a level with other cul- 
tivated men; that will enable him to solve difficult business 
complications with the least expenditure of energy? In the 


words of Cicero: “These studies foster our youth and solace 
our age; they delight us at home and do not embarrass us in 
hours of business; they are with us during the vigils of the 
night; they accompany us in foreign lands; they are our com- 
panions in the retirement of rural scenes.” 


In behalf of the retention of Greeks and Latin in the course 
of college studies, I have briefly summarized the arguments that 
have convinced strong minds that their place cannot be supplied 
by any modern substitute. The education of man’s reasoning 
power must begin with that gentlest and most effective of all 
means, the study of language. It is the means furnished by 
nature to all her children, civilized and barbarian. A certain 
amount of familiarity with one’s native tongue presupposed, 
I have endeavored to show that the best languages to effect 
that mental training are Latin and Greek, owing to the very 
logical structure of those languages and their methodical gram- 
mars. Modern languages are learned to be spoken, and hence 
more is done by instinct than reflection, and it is well known 
that languages learned for the mere purpose of conversing in 
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them do not show any mental training, in proof of which I cited 
the peasants of various countries who speak several languages 
and have no education. Passing from theory to fact, I have 
adduced the experience of the modern system in Germany and 
France and shown from the testimony of men competent to 
judge that the study of modern languages and science does not 
produce the same mental acumen and literary taste. I have 
quoted the opinion of learned physicians who deem it a necessity 
to have a classical training before entering upon the study of 
medicine. The same is true for law, philosophy, theology, and, ac- 
cording to the opinion of many business men, a severe classical 
training is more and more demanded for him who would suc- 
ceed in business. 

All these arguments are based on the merits of the classics 
as educators in themselves. But for us who use the English 
language, which is in great part Latin, and as regards the lan- 
guage of higher thought and science, law and medicine, wholly 
Latin, it should not require long meditation to convince us of 


the practical use of the study of such a language. So that if 
we take modern educators at their word and admit only that 
branch to belong to a modern course of study which is immedi- 
ately useful for everyday life, even then we should have to ac- 
cord the very highest place to Latin. 


The classics have given birth to our literature and civiliza- 
tion, not only to ours, but to those of every modern nation. As 
Mr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 
strikingly puts it: “For the evolution of the civilization in which 
we live and move and have our being issued through Greece 
and Rome on its way to us. We kindled the torches of our in- 
stitutions, the watchfires of our civilization, at their sacred 
flames. The organism of the state, the invention of the forms 
in which man may live in a community and enjoy municipal 
and personal 1ights—these trace their descent in a direct line 
from Rome, and were indigenous to the people who spoke Latin. 
In our civil and political forms we live Roman life today. 
That side or phase of the complex organism of modern civiliza- 
tion is Roman. Our scientific and esthetic forms come from 
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beyond Rome; they speak the language of their Greek home 
to this very day, just as much as jurisprudence and legislation 
pronounce their edicts in Roman words. Religion points 
through Greece and Rome to a beyond in Judea.” To these 
words we may add the remark of Schopenhauer: “A man who 
does not understand Latin is like one who walks through a 
beautiful region in a fog; his horizon is very close to him. He 
sees only the nearest things clearly and a few steps away from 
him the outlines of everything become indistinct or wholly lost. 
But the horizon of the Latin scholar extends far and wide 
through the centuries of modern history, the middle ages and 
antiquity.” (U.S. Reports, 1893-94, vol. 1, p. 625-627.) 

To sum up: The mastery of the English tongue, the knowl- 
edge of our literature, success in law, medicine, science and 
even in business, all demand a severe classical training. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. P. F. O’Brien: Permit me, gentlemen, to open my endorse- 
ment of the paper just read with a personal incident. Yesterday, in a 
certain office of this city, a business letter in Spanish was handed to me 
for inspection. Now, though I do not possess even an elementary know- 
ledge of the Spanish language, yet, owing to my acquaintance with 
Latin, I was able to make out every word of that letter with two excep- 
tions, to the apparent surprise of the purely commercial gentleman 
who presented it to me. 

Let me turn from this business instance to the differentiation be- 
tween a classical and a scientific training. It is our duty to span and 
not to widen the alleged breach. On the one hand, the classical teacher 
claims, especially for Latin, three things, viz, accuracy, lucidity and pre- 
cision. On the other hand, this is the age of applied science, an age of 
machinery, an age the progress of which is judged by the development 
and multiplication of subtly constructed machines. Now, the principal 
features of any modern machine are a combination of accuracy and pre- 
cision, emanating originally from the lucidity of the inventor; and these 
are the qualities which a classical training tries to imprint, viz, the very 
ones which are brought to bear upon the mechanical contrivances of 
modern industrialism; so that there would be as much justice as in- 
genuity in maintaining that, after all, there is no real difference between 
the mental processes of a classical and of a scientific training, just as 
some assert that there is no real difference between the deductive and 
the inductive method in philosophy. 
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The value of the classics for even a business course ought to be 
hammered into the heads of our students and of their parents, in season 
and out of season. Our Roman Catholic schools and colleges pander 
to an erroneous position and to a “penny wise, pound foolish,” peda 
gogy when they divorce, both on paper and in fact, the commercial from 
the classical side. 

Apart from Father Burrowes’ well-arrayed arguments, I beg to say 
that a business man’s success may frequently depend upon qualities that 
lie outside his purely business training. The success of a business man 
may spring not only from his technical knowledge of an article’s worth, 
from his proficiency in handling accounts, but from personal qualities as 
well, from qualities of a genial, cultured personality, from that “inde- 
finable something” the creation and maintenance of which appears to be 
the special and undying vocation of the literatures of old Greece and 
Rome. 


FaTHER MackseEy: I wish to say just a word, and it will possibly 
be helpful in the way of meeting the trend of our adversary. Of course, 
in Catholic colleges we wish to insist on the studies which make for the 
development of the students’ faculties—the formative studies, as dis- 
tinguished from those prosecuted for the sake of the information which 
is their content. This development is largely ignored, if not distorted, 


first by the elective system, and, secondly, by the theory that the college 
student must get immediately the information that he will need for his 
future profession, and the sooner he acquires it the better. 

In the quarters in which electivism took its rise it is now fairly well 
conceded, after thirty years of experiment, that it has been a failure. In 
this connection I would like to call attention to an article in the January 
issue of the Educational Review, which is published under the editorship 
of Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University and one 
of the several gentlemen who have stood for electivism and have viewed 
the study of the classics as an esoteric pursuit. The article would seem 
to indicate that the desertion of classical studies as an educational factor 
has resulted in loss to the students, not only in the matter of humanistic 
learning, but even, actually, of practical and applied science. The author 
goes on to show by quotation from authorities of note that the under- 
graduate whose mind is trained by the severe courses of the classical 
schools is the man who in the professional schools does his work most 
thoroughly. He cites the distinguished chemist, Bauer, professor in the 
High Technical School of Vienna, to the effect that the best students in 
his laboratories came from the Gymnasium, the classical school. For 
the first three months the student from the Real-Schulen makes the 
better progress, because he has a start in chemical information. Dur- 
ing this time the classical student, not having this information, is stalled 
until he gets it. Within three months time he has gathered the in- 
formation that is necessary as a preliminary, and from that on he dis- 
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tances his competitor, because he has the better trained mind.* That is 
strong testimony. It all goes to show that what the professor in the 
professional or technical school calls for in his pupil is a formed mind, 
or trained faculties of the mind, mere information being thereafter easy 
of acquisition, and our authority above quoted states that in training of 
the mind the young man who has had a classical education is far ahead 
of his competitors from other schools. 

Now, one brief word of what the old traditional reason was for 
classical training as a means/of development of the faculties of the 
mind. There are only three or four ways, when you come to analyze 
it, that a human being can use his mind. You can acquire thought from 
without, and you can produce it from within, and ultimately you can use 
it in two forms—in the form of communication to others and in the 
form of projecting it into a concrete reality by the productive arts of 
civilization. 


In the acquisition of thought from without you proceed by personal 
observation and by reception of knowledge from other human beings. 
You need to use properly the faculties of observation, first, for the rea- 
son that knowledge begins from sensible perception, and here comes in 
the development of accuracy of observation by drilling the young mind 
to distinguish between the root-word, the prefix and the inflectional 
endings of the classical tongues and by bringing the mind to an exact 


mastery of all these forms and their force. This faculty of exact ob- 
servation is further stimulated by a modicum of the experimental sci- 
ences, which the classic educators have always associated with language 
training. 

But, after all, in our civilization, it is from the communication of 
thought by others that youth is earliest brought to knowledge. In ac- 
quiring information from others there is need of the full mastery of the 
vehicle of its communication, language, so as to catch exactly the full- 
ness of what the other mind is to communicate to you. Here is the 
value and the absolute necessity of teaching the art of grammar; and 
where is that art exemplified in its fullest scope of using sound, sound 
combinations and permutations for the manifestation of thought except 
in the rigor of the ancient classic languages? 

When it comes to producing thought from within—that is a matter 
of creative fancy or logical deduction. The latter you cannot compass 
without a rigid training in logic. This is in some measure imparted by 
the teaching of mathematics, which, by the way, in the strictest logic of 
their form, are an inheritance from the Greeks; but the fullness of this 
logic and the finest fruit gathered by the reasoning of man are to be 
found in the rigorous conclusions of scholastic philosophy, which in its 
basic shape is again an inheritance from the Greeks, and only to be 


*Educational Review, January, 1907, pp. 64 and 65. 
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acquired, with the exactitude and fullness which we owe to the School- 
men, by learning it in the terminology of the Latin tongue. 

As for the development of the creative fancy, no Belles-Lettres, no 
humanities, are complete that are not drunk from the great sources of 
humanistic inspiration, the masterpieces of Greek literature, and of its 
near neighbor in imitation, the Latin. 

If you take up the question of training the young mind to com- 
municate truth to others, outside of the ordinary uses of life, which in 
their turn call for exactness, grace and fullness of speech, the mind 
either aims artistically to set forth its own artistic creations won from 
its apprehension of the splendor of truth, the beauty that goes to bridge 
the space between ourselves and Divinity, or it aims to influence the 
action of men. Where can one learn best the great principles of zxsthetic 
concept and production if not from the ancient classic masters of Greece 
and Rome? Where, too, can we learn the proper use of language to 
enlighten the minds, to stir the souls of men and shape their actions and 
the course of human progress by consequence? Look back, for instance, 
at the men who ranked highest in the world as the molders of men in 
all lands of our western civilization, and you will find them among 
those who studied the great principles of ancient classic oratory and 
were made familiar with the great classic masterpieces either in their 
original languages, or, at the very least, in the different vernacular 
tongues. 

Come now even to the practical minds in power over matter and 
force, the men who project their thought into material realities of their 
production and in consequence are enabling us to use to the fullest the 
wealth that comes ultimately from the earth and the elements. These 
men, of course, need the technical studies and training of advanced 
schools; but what better foundation could they lay in general culture 
of the mind—which is the proper work of the college—than the exact- 
ness, the elementary power of abstraction, the application of abstract 
principles to concrete facts, that are to be found in the training in gram- 
mar, humanities, rhetoric and philosophy, which make up the full course 
of the classical school? The whole question of the solution of a prac- 
tical problem is that of shaping the best means for an end to be pro- 
duced. Now, this principle is at the bottom of every art, and the drill- 
ing therein to be had in a careful training in the arts of grammar, poetry, 
and rhetoric is as fine a preparation as could be had for the after tech- 
nical training to be had for each mechanical art. This is the way to 
learn how to pass from the thought in your mind to the practical entity 
which the maker and builder of things has in view. 

I make bold to assert that if you take a lad and put him through 
the old classical courses, training him rigidly and severely in the faiths of 
one or preferably both of the ancient classical languages, and sup- 
plement his zppreciation of the exact and full use of language, his ap- 
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preciation of the principles of esthetics and criticism, and of the great 
principles of oratory, with a course of mathematics, physics, chemistry 
and philosophy, he will defy the proudest of his peers in any path of 
achievement cn the face of the earth. 

FATHER BROSNAHAN: I should like, Mr. Chairman, to say a few 
words on the subject. Classical and scientific educations are frequently 
so contrasted as to imply that the study of the classic affords no scien- 
tific training. ‘This, I think, is an error. Unfortunately, since the de- 
velopment of the sciences that deal with manifestations of matter, the 
word “science’ has been lowered in meaning. It now generally desig- 
nates those sciences only which deal with measurable phenomena; hence 
classical and scientific studies are contrasted as though the respective 
mental development which they give were mutually exclusive. This con- 
trast is itself unscientific. Any one who has actually taught the classics 
knows that the powers developed by what is called scientific education 
are equally developed by the study of the classics. The subject matter 
on which the mind is exercised in each is different, but the training in 
both is scientific. 

There are two effects which ought to be the result of a scientific 
education—namely, the power of observing facts and the power of 
fusing them into unity by synthesis. Now, there can be no doubt that 
by the study -f a classical language the mind is trained to observation 
of a close, and at times subtle, kind. Besides the grammatical structure 
of a language which is foreign to the student, the thought of his author 
exacts attention and observation of the highest kind. He must acquire 
the habit of apprehending precisely the foreign thought and of clothing 
it precisely in the vesture of his own language. Only those who have 
never engaged in labor of this kind would deny that it develops powers 
of observation. Thatethe power of synthesis is also developed is clear 
from the fact that the works which the student uses are themselves the 
world’s models of unity in composition, and that in the course of his 
studies he has unfolded before him the whole structure and articulation 
of the masterpieces of human thought. There are, it is true, higher 
faculties developed by the study of the classics, but it is an error to sup- 
pose that habits of observation and synthesis can be acquired only by 
the study of measureable phenomena. 

My purpose in speaking is simply to protest against the narrow use 
of the word “scientific,” and the consequent confusion of ideas which 
has followed the degradation of the word. A classical education is not 
unscientific in the proper sense of the word. It is scientific and artistic 
as well. It meets the two demands of education, in so far as education 
is a training and development of the mind. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 





FIRST SESSION, 


Tuespay, July 9, 11:30 A. M. 

The Department was called to order by the Vice-President, 
Rev. P. R. McDevitt. The meeting was opened with prayer. 
The consideration of business was postponed until after the 
reading of the paper of the morning. Rev. P. C. Yorke, D. D., 
read a paper on “The Educational Value of Christian Doctrine.” 

After the discussion, the minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved as printed in the report of the Cleveland meeting. 

A Committee on Constitution recommended by the Asso- 
ciation was appointed as follows: Rev. F. J. Finn, S. J., Rev. 
P. C. Yorke, D. D., Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

The Chairman was authorized to appoint a nominating 
committee and a committee on resolutions. 

The Executive Board of the School Department recom- 
mended that the number of the Executive Board of the Depart- 
ment be increased to eight members. The consideration of this 
recommendation was postponed till the business meeting Wed- 
nesday morning. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, July 10, 9:30 A. M. 
The meeting was opened with prayer. 


The Chairman announced the following members of the 
Committee on Resolutions: Rev. R. W. Brown, Rev. W. D. 
Hickey, Rev. P. C. Yorke, Rev. R. J. Roche, Brother E. Victor. 
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The following Committee on Nominations was announced : 
Very Rev. B. J. Mulligan, Rev. Thomas Devlin, Rev. E. A. La- 
fontaine, Rev. P. J. McCormick, Brother John Waldron. 

It was moved and seconded that no resolutions be pre- 
sented to the house unless endorsed by the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. Carried. 

All were requested to register at the Treasurer’s desk. 

It was moved and seconded that the number of members 
of the Executive Board of the School Department be increased 
to eight members. Carried. 

The report of the Committee on Text-Books appointed at 
the last annual meeting was called for. The Chairman stated 
that it had been impossible to hold a meeting of the committee 
last year. Inquiry was made as to the scope of the work of the 
committee. It was moved and seconded that the Chairman of 
the School Department and Rev. E. A. Lafontaine be continued 
as a committee on this subject and requested to report at the 
meeting to-morrow on the work of the committee and what its 
scope might be. Carried. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Last year a committee was appointed to 
take up the subject of a text-book in regard to Bible history and 
scriptural manuals. Father Moran was chairman of that com- 
mittee, and he will now make his report. 

Rev. F. T. Moran: The report must of necessity be very 
incomplete. During the year letters were addressed to all the 
Catholic publishing houses of the country, and some communica- 
tions to the other publishing houses. The universal reply was 
that there was no Bible history at the present time that was an 
improvement on the present Bible history that was being used; 
no Bible history in contemplatation, or that any one was writing. 
One firm said, however, that they did contemplate taking up the 
subject later on, or, as soon as possible. The publishers said that 
if any one would prepare a manuscript they would be very glad 
to publish it. I think that is very largely the difficulty in getting 
text-books, not only on Bible history but on school matters; the 
publishers are willing to give us anything we want, if we will give 
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them the material. The difficulty of finding editors and writers is 
perhaps the greatest difficulty of all. This subject would be com- 
prehended in the work of the text-book committee that has just 
been continued. 

It was moved and seconded that the report be received and 
referred to the text-book committee for consideration. Carried. 

THe CHAIRMAN: It has been suggested that there might 
be an informal meeting of the superintendents and the community 
inspectors to talk over, among other matters, the subject of a 
curriculum, and if agreeable to the superintendents and in- 
spectors, there will be a meeting this afternoon at four-thirty. 
All are invited. 

A request was made that the report and papers be printed 
and circulated before the opening of the school year, if possible. 

A motion was made that the School Department request the 
Executive Board of the Association to have printed and circulated 
as a separate pamphlet, as soon as possible, the paper read by Rev. 
P. C. Yorke, D. D., on “The Educational Value of Christian 
Doctrine.” Carried. 

Rev. F. T. Moran: I am looking after the financial interests 
of the Association, and I would ask if it would be in order to 
make a suggestion about the voting privilege? A number have 
registered their names as attending here, but a far greater num- 
ber have also paid their dues. It is understood that there are 
many here who come as visitors, and of course we are very glad 
to welcome them, but the fact that they come as visitors would 
not establish their right to vote. Only those who have paid their 
membership does can be regarded as full and voting members of 
the Association. It is merely to state that, so that when the mat- 
ter of voting comes up there would be no confusion or misunder- 
standing. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The payment of two dollars entitles to 
membership. 

BrotHer Victor: We might do the same as in another con- 
vention I know of, for instance in the National Charities Conven- 
tion, held in Minneapolis a short,time ago. They have a regular 
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constitution and membership fees. When a question comes up, 
no matter in what department, the discussion is free to any one 
present who is interested in the work, and in voting on resolutions 
and other matters, every one is allowed to vote. It is only in mat- 
ters that affect the Association in a permanent manner that the 
vote would be confined to the membership. It was so expressly 
stated in their small program that they issued. On the question 
being discussed the teachers present should be entitled to give an 
expression of their opinion. On something that has reference to a 
permanent matter in the Association, connected with the Con- 
stitution, then the voting might be restricted to the members. To 
get an expression of opinion on text-books, or some other sub- 
ject brought up, it might be well to extend the courtesy of voting, 
and discussion, to every one here that has registered or has 
paid the fee. 


THE CHarirMAN: I think there is no disposition on the part 
of the Convention to restrict the discussion of any topic to mem- 
bers who have paid their dues; but when there is a question of 
voting, the power of voting is restricted to those who pay the 
membership fees. 


A paper on “The Pastor and the School, from the Teacher’s 
Point of View,” was read by Brother Anthony, of St. Louis. 


A paper was read by Rev. Walter J. Shanley on “The Edu- 
cational Mission of the Catholic Church.” 


After discussion the meeting adjeurned. 


THIRD SESSION. 
TuHurspay, July I1, 1907, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting was opened with prayer. Rev. Francis T. 
Moran, of the Committee on Nominations, presented the follow- 
ing names for the officers of the Association: 


President—Rev. P. R. McDevitt. 
Vice-President—Rev. Thomas A. Thornton. 
Secretary—Rev. Francis W. Howard. 
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Members of the Executive Board—Very Rev. B. J. Muilli- 
gan, Rev. E. A. LaFontaine, Rev. Thomas Devlin, Brother E. 
Victor, Brother John Waldron. 

Members of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association: Rev. Dr. P.'C. Yorke, Very Rev. J. A. Connelly. 

Rev. Wm. D. Hickey was called to the chair. 

Other nominations were called for. No other names were 
presented, and the officers were elected as named in the report of 
the Committee on Nominations. 

In taking the chair, Rev. P. R. McDevitt said: “I cannot 
but express my grateful appreciation for the confidence shown 
by the meeting in selecting me as its presiding officer.. As to the 
sonviction of the importance of our work in my own mind, there 
can be no question, and I have no doubt of your earnestness and 
zeal in carrying on the work for which our convention stands, 
for the development and perfection of Catholic education.” 


The Committee on Text-Books was continued and the Presi- 
dent of the Department was authorized to appoint other members 
as he might see fit. . 


Rev. Tuos. Devirn: At an informal meeting of the 
diocesan superintendents of schools and community inspectors 
held yesterday, a committee was appointed to request the Parish 
School Department to recognize the organization of the diocesan 
superintendents and community instructors, as a section of the 
Parish School Department.* I present this on the part of the su- 
perintendents and community inspectors. 


It was moved and seconded that the request for the forma- 
tion of a superintendent’s section of the School Department be re- 
ferred to the Executive. Board of: the School Department’ for 
favorable consideration. Carried. 


The President called for suggestions for papers and topics 
for the program of next year’s convention. 


The suggestion was made that the authorities of the ‘various 
religious communities send their suggestions later to the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary. 
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Topics suggested: “Civics.” ‘Method of Teaching Chris- 
tian Doctrine.” “The Italian Children.” “Relations of Teacher 
and Parent.’”’ “Religious Instruction of Catholic Children Who 
do not Attend Catholic Schools, or Sunday Schoois and Night 
Schools.” 

A paper on “The Function of the Community Inspector,” 
was read by Brother Michael, S. M. 


The announcement was made that Professor J. C. Mon- 
aghan, in response to a request, would address the teachers at 4 
p. m. 

Rev. J. C. Connolly urged the pastors and teachers who were 
present to help to increase the membership of the Association. 
He requested the teachers to ask the pastors to have their schools 
enrolled. 


The report of the Committee of Resolutions was called for 
and the following report was read by Rev. P. C. Yorke: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


I. ‘The School Department of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation recognizes with deep gratitude the increased interest 
shown in its proceedings and the invaluable help afforded its de- 
liberations by so many of the archbishops, bishops, clergy and 
members of the teaching orders, both men and women. 

II.’ The School Department expresses its satisfaction at the 
consoling fact that the true idea of education, namely that it is 
the training of the whole man, not of one faculty of the man, is 
gaining more and more recognition among American educators, 
and that the value of religion as the great necessary foundation 
of true education and the most efficient means of character- 
building is acknowledged by an ever-increasing number of the 
most thoughtful teachers in the secular schools. 

III. While we are grateful for the many testimonials from 
external sources as to the value of the religious system and as to 
the educative results achieved in our schools, the School Depart- 
ment wishes to emphasize the fact that it is on fidelity to our own 
principles, and on improvement of our own methods, and on 
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steadfastness in our own efforts, we must rely to carry out with 
continued and increasing success the great trust reposed in us. 

IV. The School Department contgratulates the Catholic 
educators of the United States on the magnificent progress that 
is being made all through the country in the training of teachers. 
and in the building and equipment of the Catholic schools; and 
no small source of its gratification is the knowledge of the gen- 
erous sacrifice which has been the price of this progress. 

V. The School Department respectfully calls the atten- 
tion of our educators to the wise provisions of the Council of Bal- 
timore on the teaching of pedagogy in the clerical seminaries, 
and recommends that special steps be taken by means of insti- 
tutes, conferences and the like, to perpetuate and develop the ped- 
agogical training imparted to our Catholic teachers in their 
normal schools. 

VI. We commend to the reverend clergy in charge of souls 
the fostering of vocations to the teaching orders, as it is on these 
orders we must rely for the successful continuance of our pa- 
rochial schools. 

VII. We recognize with gratitude the honor conferred up-. 
on the School Department of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion by the elevation of its president, the Rt. Rev. Louis S. Walsh, 
to the See of Portland, Me., and are encouraged by the assurance 
of his continued codperation. 

VIII. We hail with delight the publication of the first 
volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia, and hope that it may be 
carried to a successful conclusion, and that it will soon find a place: 
in all our school reference libraries. Signed, 

Rort. W. Brown, 

Bro. E. Victor, 

P. C. YorkE, 

Ws. D. Hickey, 

R, J. Rocue, 
Committee. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously and the meeting 
then adjourned. 

F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 























THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 





REV. PETER C. YORKE, D, D., ST. ANTHONY'S CHURCH, 
OAKLAND, CAL, 





When your Secretary General set me the task of preparing 
a paper on “The Educational Value of Christian Doctrine,” he 
advised me to read the report of the Committee of Fifteen and 
in particular that part of it which deals with the correlation of 
studies in elementary education. This report of the Committee 
of Fifteen is published for the National Educational Association 
by the A. B. Co., New York, 1905. Among the questions put 
to educators throughout the country in order to find material 
for the report I find this: “Has each of the grammar school 
studies a distinct pedagogical value? If so, what is it?” To 
answer that question for the study of religion I have taken as 
the proper limit of this paper. Has religion a distinct peda- 
gogical value? If so, what is it? 

I must apologize in the beginning for attempting this sub- 
ject at all, inasmuch as I am not a teacher by profession, save 
and except that I hold that teachership which inheres in the 
office of the missionary priest. I have only this excuse to offer 
for my temerity in accepting the invitation to write this paper, 
namely, a great and long-standing interest in the methods of 
teligious education and many experiments in the production 
of tools to render the work more efficient. Besides the fact that 
I am not a professional teacher may not be altogether a disad- 
vantage, for those who are too close to the mountain cannot 
realize its height and often we cannot see the wood because of 
the trees. 

However, at the outset I find a certain drawback in not be- 
longing to the teaching profession, and I may as well make 
the confession at once. In reading the report of the Committee 
of Fifteen I found myself confronted with a dialect of English 
with which I was quite unfamiliar. That dialect I notice is af- 
fected not only in pedagogical reports, but in American teach- 
ers’ periodicals and in American translations of works on edu- 
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cation. No doubt this is the language of the shop and, like all 
shop languages, hard to be understood by the outsider. The 
effect produced upon me was as if one should pass a ship in a 
fog—it looms up ghostly for a moment and straightway is swal- 
lowed up again. 

That much of my difficulty is caused by the schoolmaster’s 
love for words of learned length and thunderous sound is true, 
but I cannot rid myself of the feeling that it was the thought 
itself that was thin, nebulous and uncertain. Since the days of 
Moses and before, the task of making bricks without straw 
has never been regarded as entirely satisfactory. Yet the im- 
pression has been forced upon me that this is the very task 
the Committee of Fifteen has attempted. In defining the scope 
of its work the Sub-committee on the Correlation of Studies in 
Elementary Education says: 


“Your committee understands by correlation of studies the 
selection and arrangement in orderly sequence of such subjects 
of study as shall give the child an insight into the world that 
he lives in, and a command over its resources by a helpful co- 
Operation with one’s fellows. In a word, the chief consideration 
to which all others are to be subordinated, in the opinion of 
your committee, is this requirement of the civilization into 
which the child is born, as determining not only what he shall 
study in school, but what habits and customs he shall be taught 
in the family before the school age arrives; as well as that he 
shall acquire a skilled acquaintance with some one of a definite 
series of trades, professions or vocations in the years that follow 
school; and furthermore, that this question of the relation of 
the pupil to his civilization determines what political duties he 
shall assume and what religious faith or spiritual aspirations 
shall be adopted for the conduct of his life.”’ 


Now, if I understand this aright, we must take the definite, 
concrete, twentieth-century United States child, find out how 
he is compacted and compounded, what he is doing now and 
what he expects to make his living by, and then from those data 
deduce what he should be taught in school. 
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But the minute we do take the definite and concrete child 


‘we find that the most important thing about him for parents, 


for neighbors, for authorities, is not what he knows but what 
he is doing. Moreover, the cause of anxiety is not what he is 
doing when under the eye of others, but what he is doing of 
himself. The thing that wears the mother’s heart and that 
worries the teacher’s mind is: What does the child’s own soul 
tell him to do or not to do? For no matter how the soul speaks, 
whether with the voice of blessing or the voice of cursing, so 
shall the child do. 

Here then is the most important element in the concrete 
child and what has the report to say to it? Practically nothing; 
yet all it does say is pitiable in its impotence: “It is of course 
understood by your committee that the substantial moral train- 
ing of the school is performed by the discipline rather than by 
the instruction in ethical theory.” 

__ The child asks for bread and is given a stone. His nature 
yearns like the prophet for the mountain of God and the still 
small voice, and he is given a fire drill. 


It is no wonder that men confronted with the whole child 
and asked to prescribe training for it become hazy, uncertain 
and obscure in their answers when they are warned that they 
must entirely disregard the larger and more important part of 
the child’s make-up, namely, his moral nature. 


This I conceive to have been the chief service that the 
Catholic Church has rendered education in America, that she 
has hammered into the heads of all educators worth the name 
that there is no education that neglects the will. Her writers 
have killed without hope of resurrection the old shallow idea 
that there was a moral value in knowing how to read and write. 
Through this report of the Committee of Fifteen we see the 
Catholic thesis taken for granted that the whole man must be 
educated—not a part of him. Yet when it comes to the crucial 
question as to how the whole man can be educated the report 
is broken on the wheel of the system. We have made an edict 
for the public schools like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
that the sun does not shine, and it is not surprising that we are 
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on occasion made forcibly to realize that our words and our 
eyesight are out of joint. 

Herein, it seems to me, lies the tremendous advantage of 
the Catholic school as an educational instrument. It has every- 
thing that the public school has or can have of any real educa- 
tional value and it has, moreover, the full and free use of that 
ancient and most effective educator, religion. Its doors are 
wide open to Him who condescended to be known among His 
own as the Teacher and who placed at the head of His pupils 
a little child to be their model. 

I have dwelt on this, the root idea of the Catholic system, 
that religion is the chief factor in education because it is the 
principle upon which I base all my reasoning. We are com- 
mitted to the cause of religious education and we should not be 
afraid to follow that cause to its legitimate end. 


Here I would insist on the fact that what the Church is 
committed to is not education in religion, but religious educa- 
tion. She may under circumstances be compelled to tolerate 
merely education in religion, but where she is free her ideal is 
religious education. What is the difference between education 
in religion and religious education? It would be more accurate 
to say, instruction in religion and religious education. It is the 
same difference that would exist between instruction in mathe- 
matics and a mathematical education, or instruction in literature 
and a literary education. In the one case a certain amount of 
information in religion, or mathematics, or literature, is pre- 
sented to the mind to be absorbed by it. In the other the methods 
by which the mind is exercised, developed and made fit for action 
is religion or mathematics or literature. 

That the Church is committed to a religious education is, 
I think, evident from her action in establishing her own schools 
wherever she can. If her ideal were to give merely instruction 
in religion she could easily find many cheaper ways of giving 
it besides building and equipping parochial schools. After all, 
the amount of positive religious information we are bound to 
know by divine or ecclesiastical law is very small. As a matter 
of fact, it is not uncommon to find children whose sole means. 
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of instruction is the Sunday school, putting to shame children 
of the parish school in their knowledge of the catechism. Yet 
in spite of that fact and the possibilities it discloses, we keep on 
the parochial school, being satisfied that if it is really a place 
which gives a religious education, the stammerer on its benches 
has received something that the quick and ready child from the 
public schools has missed for all time. 

But there is mighty virtue in an “if.” Are our parochial 
schools really places which give a religious education? 

In answering that question I wish to disclaim any intention 
of posing as a critic or an expert on the parish schools of the 
United States. I have personal knowledge of very few parish 
schools in my own State and of none outside of it. I am deal- 
ing with general tendencies rather than with specific facts. I 
get at those general tendencies from the considerations that 
our social and political circumstances are bound to produce 
them, that similar circumstances produced them in other coun- 
tries, that all the information I have been able to gather by as- 
sociation with persons experienced in school matters leads me 
to believe they exist among us, and lastly, that their presence 
has been confessed and deplored in the meetings of this body, 
and particularly in the very able paper read last year by the Rev. 
James J. Conway, S. J., on the “Need of Higher Education for 
the Catholic Laity.” 

I am the more disposed to confine myself to general ten- 
dencies because just as it is impossible to bring an indictment 
against a whole nation, so it is impossible to bring an indict- 
ment against a whole system. Our schools differ like star from 
star in glory. What is true of a school in one city may not be 
true of a school in another city. Nay, even what is true of a 
school this year may not be true of the same school next year. 
But if we are dealing with a general tendency we will find its 
traces all through the system. One school may just barely be 
affected by it, another may have given itself up entirely to its 
control. But whether the tendency is just appearing in the 
‘school or has gained control, the remarks or criticisms that may 
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be made concerning the tendency will be applicable and justified 
always everywhere and by all. 

Now the tendency to which I refer is a disposition to de- 
spise our own inheritance and to copy the ways of the nations 
round about, and that not because those ways are better than 
our ways, but because they are the ways of strangers. 

It would be idle to deny the great attraction exercised by 
the public school system on all other educational systems in 
this country. Its very size, the amount of money spent upon it, 
the number of teachers working under it, compel attention. 
On Catholic schools and Catholic teachers its influence is bound 
to be felt. The children are passing to and fro between the pub- 
lic and the parochial schools. Some of our teachers have been 
educated in whole or in part in the system, the number of Cath- 
olics teaching in the public schools is not inconsiderable, and 
these teachers are united by blood: or friendship to the teachers 
in the Catholic schools, the spirit of rivalry and competition, the 
desire to learn what the brightest and most progressive minds 
on the other side are doing, all these things contribute to make 
the public school system influence the Catholic school system. 
I am not saying that those causes are wrong or are not desira- 
ble; I merely say that they exist and produce their effect. 

And as competition is the life of trade, it is good that the 
two systems should run side by side. It is good for the public 
school system because the most noxious of all trusts is an edu- 
cational trust. It may be good and very good for the parish 
school system if the excellencies adopted be such as can be 
assimilated to the parish school system without destroying the 
very reason which called that system into being, namely, the 
religious education of the young. 


There is no need of enlarging here on the difference be- 
tween true growth and accretion. In true growth the system 
takes unto itself what it needs and what it can assimilate. The 
system of religious education is no new thing in the world. As 
developed by the Church it has been equal in every age to the 
discipline of the nations. It is complete in itself and has its own 
organic life. Yet times change and manners, and he would be 
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a very bold man who would say that the Christian teachers 
who did not disdain to sit at the feet of Plato in the days of the 
fathers and at the feet of Aristotle in the days of the schoolmen 
might not find something to learn from secular thought in our 
own day. But, as the great philosophers were taken into the 
Church and made part of the intellectual life of the Church, just 
as earth and air and water are made part of the growing tree, 
so the secular thought of the day must be taken into the Church 
and made part of the intellectual life of the Church by an or- 
ganic process and must not be as the ivy, that first adorns and 
then kills the tree around which it twines. 

Now, the two ideas represented by the religious school sys- 
tem and the secular school system are irreconcilable. The for- 
mer system stands in theory for a religious education. The 
public school system stands in theory for a secular education. 
Originally the public school was a religious school, and it would 
be difficult to prove that it has lost this character everywhere 
yet. But I am dealing here with systems and theories, and the 
official theory of the public school is that it is a purely secular 
school. : 

There have been various methods thought out and put in 
practice to arrive at some agreement between the parish school 
and the public school. But you cannot unite fire and water. 
I do not say it is impossible to work out an agreement between 
a State system of education and a Church system of education. 
I do say it is impossible to work out an agreement between the 
religious theory of education and the secular theory of educa- 
tion. 

You will pardon me, I hope, if I give one more illustration 
of what is in my mind about the two systems of theories. I 
consider the difference between a religious education and a sec- 
ular education to be precisely the difference between charity 
and philanthropy. The philanthropist gives his personal service 
or endows hospitals or builds almshouses because he loves his 
fellow man directly and wishes him well. The charitable man 
loves God first and then loves his neighbor for the sake of God. 
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The motive of the philanthropist is the amiability of man, the 
motive of the charitable man is the amiability of God. 

It is evident that as far as personal service is concerned the 
motive of the philanthropist will produce action as long as the 
subjects are amiable, that is to say, as long as they demean them- 
selves properly, codperate with the lady bountiful, respond to 
treatment and are, in the slang of the settlement, “interesting.” 
But when they are refractory, unthankful and generally unami- 
able, we know what becomes of the philanthropist’s personal 
service. 

But with the Christian the motive of the personal service is 
God, and not the object of charity. No matter how unamiable 
the poor may be, no matter how trying, no matter how unin- 
teresting, the God motive remains the same and the human 
difficulties only heighten its efficacy. 

Again, in good times the philanthropist builds his hospitals 
and homes for the aged, where the sick and the destitute receive 
all the care that science can afford or money buy. The charita- 
ble institution when compared with them often seems a poor 
second with its dingy apartments and short-handed service. But 
judge them from the secular side alone and ask which has the 
staying power, which will last, which has its roots in the soil. 
Bad times come, securities depreciate, income shrinks, and the 
great corridors of the palace of philanthropy resound no longer 
to the voice of nurse or the plaint of patient. But in the chari- 
table home, though the walls are dingy and the roof sags—for 
the same hard times affect it too—yet the nurses are still there 
and its threshold is still worn by the footsteps of the poor. In 
rain and shine the good work still goes on just the same, only 
now a little more difficult. One institution has its roots in 
money, the most perishable of all things perishable. The other 
has its roots in the love of God, the Father of good, with whom 
there is no change or shadow of alteration. 

Between the secular theory of education and the religious 
theory the difference is the same. The motive for education 
in the secular system is the State. The motive for education in 
the religious system is God. In the one system the teacher 
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aims at producing the citizen of an earthly city; in the other 
the citizens of a heavenly. When the State is strong and pros- 
perous it can afford to pay for secular education, it is able to 
prescribe the duties of a citizen and enforce them—but if a 
State ceases to be prosperous where will it find the money to 
educate, and if it is not strong because the same vices that 
the sword was sent to punish have unnerved the arm that bears 
the sword, how can it vindicate its rights against the unruly? 
But where a man is educated for God and has for the sanction 
of his conduct the eternal law of God, he must remain though 
misfortunes come upon the State and its authority is weakened, 
and its coffers run dry—he must remain the righteous man, the 
just citizen, and out of his poverty he will see that his children 
are trained, even as he was trained, to enjoy the bliss that be- 
longs to the citizenship of the saints by performing justly the 
duties that pertain to the citizenship of men. 

You see that between these systems there is a chasm that 
cannot be crossed—the difference in motive and end. The 


methods of both may approximate, it may be impossible to tell 
by the care, the service, the kindliness, the difference between 
one hospital and another, just as it may be impossible by the 
naked eye to distinguish between one school and another; but 
the difference is there, it is in the nature of things and it will 
work out in spite of all in the long run. 


Now here in America we have the secular system of educa- 
tion in full blast side by side with the religious system of edu- 
cation. The object of the latter is to produce the religious man, 
the citizen of heaven; the object of the former is to produce 
the secular man, the citizen of this world. Then we are living 
in a civilization full of human activity. The prizes of energy 
were never so many and so tempting. Money is to be made 
easily and in plenty. The very schoolboy can earn his dollar 
after school hours. The wages of young men would appear 
fabulous to our simpler-minded forbears—the newspapers roar 
leather-lunged of the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes 
and the pride of life. Is it any wonder that America has such 
fascination and power for the carnal-minded man? 
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It is not therefore strange that even in religious schools 
we find a heightening of the emphasis laid on secular studies 
and secular careers. It would indeed be strange if such a ten- 
dency did not exist, for we are not a class apart and the breath 
of America is also the breath of our nostrils. I do not mean 
to say that the teachers are conscious of the tendency, but it 
exists none the less. The children the teacher works on have 
for their fathers and mothers the people who make American 
life what it is. What is bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh. How often have we been annoyed with the complaint 
that the children learn nothing but catechism at the Brothers’ 
and Sisters’ schools. How often are we not told that so and 
so’s daughter has just graduated from the public school and 
got a fine job in the Department, or that so and so’s son has 
walked straight from a business college into a monthly salary 
that his grandfather couldn’t have earned in ten years. Cath- 
olic teachers are not unmindful of the worldly interests of their 
children and there has been much searching of heart to see 


if after all we may not have hindered our children’s careers by 
too much catechism . 


When the old monks invented the saying, /aborare est 
orare, they were crystalizing their defence against those who 
thought there could not be too much catechism. There can 
be too much catechism in a school just as in a hospital there 
might be so much prayer that the patients might be neglected 
by the nuns. But when I have admitted the possibility, I have 
admitted all that one need concede. After all there is a fair 
share of common sense amongst us and too mtch prayer or 
too much catechism leads to its own correction. Unfortunately, 
however, in a civilization like ours too little prayer or too little 
catechism does not lead to its own correction. The real danger 
our Catholic schools have to face is too little catechism instead 
of too much. 

That is true, but it is not evident to many of our Catholic 
parents. For them then the only satisfactory answer is the 
answer of results. The teacher is driven to appeal to the suc- 
cess of this pupil or that who is a product of the parish schools. 
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We have not time in America to wait for the verdict of a well 
spent life, but we must have our spring lamb in January and our 
strawberries in March. Therefore we appeal to examinations. 
If a congressman has a vacancy at West Point and throws the 
nomination open to competition and a boy from the Catholic 
schools carries off the honors, the fact is chronicled in all the 
Catholic papers as a magnificent vindication of the Catholic 
system of education. Priests interested in schools have spoken 
to me with the greatest delight and pride of how their graduates 
took the highest marks when they appeared for matriculation 
into a high school, a normal school or a university. I am not 
condemning the newspapers that write up the success of Catho- 
lic schools or the priests who are proud of the success of Cath- 
olic scholars. It is certainly a legitimate pride and a legitimate 
answer to those who say that the brothers and sisters ath 
nothing but catechism. But I must say, with all deferendée/titait 
the habit of mind which those practices evidence betrays acitten- 
dency which I do not like. It means this: that we are looking 
for the seal of approval for our educational work from strang- 
ers and not from ourselves. If we have the courage to under- 
take the task of educating at all we should have the courage 
to put our own mark on our own work and not be always look- 
ing for somebody else’s label. This tendency breaks out in 
many ways. It shows itself in the well known offer to submit 
the schools to State examiners in return for an appropriation of 
State money. It shows itself in the various attempts made to 
co-ordinate our academies either with secular universities or 
State professional schools. It shows itself in the adoption of 
the State text-books and the State course of studies—with the 
addition of religion, of course. In fine, its ultimate term is the 
organization of the Catholic parochial school precisely oni the 
same lines as the public school across the street except that 
half an hour a day is given to the catechism and the teachers 
wear a religious garb. 

I do not want to go on record as condemning any or all 
of the various steps which have led up to the result I have 
described. I can conceive circumstances in which they would 
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be extremely beneficial even to religious education. To some 
of them I must plead guilty myself. I am merely giving them 
as illustrative of the processes by which a religious school may 
be turned into a secular school in which instruction in religion 
is imparted. : 

You see this is the point I am trying to make clear, that 
if in a Catholic school the curriculum is divided up into a number 
of water-tight compartments, even though religion is represent- 
ed in one of those compartments, such representation does not 
make the school a religious school. For instance, if reading, 
writing, history, geography and the other elementary branches 
are taught in precisely the same way as they are taught in the 
public school, the addition of a half-hour’s catechism will make 

private school a place where a religious instruction :s 
ase but it will not make it a means for imparting a religous 
edu aton. 
it tl know at once that people will speak of the religious habit 
and the pious practices or devotions and the Catholic atmos- 
phere as supplying all defects. I would be the last one in the 
world to decry the utility of all these things, but I confess I 
cannot consider them of high pedagogical value even from the 
religious side. It is admitted that the cowl does not make the 
monk, and if the effect of the habit be so slight on the wearer 
it must be even slighter on the mere beholder. There is a 
great deal of controversy among the most experienced cate- 
chists as to the value of school prayer and devotions, and where 
there is so much controversy there must have been a wide dis- 
crepancy in experience. As to the atmosphere, I acknowledge 
that the influence of the teacher is one of the most important 
pedagogical factors we have, but that influence being personal, 
can be found and is found among Catholic public school teach- 
ers as well as among the members of the teaching orders. And 
finally, history ought to render us very suspicious as to mere 
atmosphere. The men who made the French Revolution were 
raised in the Catholic atmosphere of Catholic schools and the 
men who are today in that unhappy country dividing among 
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them the clothes of Christ were some of them raised like Samuel 
by the Ark of the Lord. 

I think now I have made less obscure my distinction be- 
tween a religious education and instruction in religion, and that 
I have made intelligible my thesis that the mere giving of Cate- 
chism lessons ina school does not make it a religious school. 

But some of you may say that wasn’t your thesis at all. 
Your thesis was the pedagogical value of religious studies in 
elementary schools and instead of attending to that thesis you 
have wandered all over creation from scientific charity to the 
politics of France. Maybe I have, and my only excuse is that 
the longest way round is the shortest way home. I have in the 
first place treated a subject that it was necessary to prove, name- 
ly, that religious studies have a distinct pedagogical value. If 
religious education is different in its results from secular edu- 
cation it must be because of the pedagogical value of the re- 
ligious element. In the second place, if there is a distinction 
between religious education and instruction in religion it must 
mean that religious studies have a pedagogical value distinct 
from the mere acquisition of religious informaton or the per- 
formance of religious practices. Thirdly and chiefly, I have by 
implication got rid of the most of my thesis already. Somebody 
has said that conduct is the half of life and the larger half. Now, 
the great popular argument for Catholic schools is that they in- 
still religious motives of conduct. Let them be hedge schools 
or marble palaces, to this ideal our Catholic schools have been 
uniformly faithful, the rules of life they have laid down have 
been religious rules. As far as the education of the will is 
concerned we have been true as the needle to the pole, and I 
don’t think any one has any fault to find in that line with our 
parochial schools. 

Indeed, if I might be permitted to make a suggestion, I 
would say that the only danger our schools are exposed to is 
that the pedagogical training of the will may be too exclusively 
based on the supernatural. There are natural motives for 
good manners which should not be neglected and some of the 
commandments and precepts of the Church will in the pupil’s 
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later life be attacked from without and within by natural reasons 
and it would be well not to neglect the light of nature in estab- 
lishing them. 

'_ I might also quote a sentence from Provost Wenham which, 
I ‘believe, conveys a warning that should be heeded, especially 
by. American educators. We are confessedly an irreverent peo- 
ple. No doubt some of our irreverence arises from a reaction 
against shams and pretences, but an irreverent people can never 
be a religious people. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of-wisdom.” Provost Wenham says: “It may be well to insist 
a little longer on the extreme importance of reverence beyond 
everything else. One would speak with diffidence ; but it would 
seem that teachers often make a mistake in aiming at devotion 
in children rather than reverence. For to make people devout is 
not in our power; and to aim at it is dangerous, as leading, in 
some cases, to a sort of reaction against religion altogether, and in 
others to a sort of excitement which is taken for devotion, but 
which has no solid foundation. But it is a proverb that ‘without 
reverence there.is no religion,’ and there are no dangers attending 
the inculcation of this. On the contrary, it is the atmosphere 
which will still continue to support faith even when morality is 
weakened. It will influence the wild and headstrong when noth- 
ing else can turn them and is a good soil for the development of 
devotion.” 

No doubt the bare and bleak character of English Catholi- 
cism in the first half of the last century had something to do 
with Provost Wenham’s suspicion of devotions and none of us 
would care to return to those chill and austere days; still I think 
his warning as to the necessity of inculcating the spirit of rever- 
ence should be taken. The spirit of devotion is the spirit of 
familiarity; the spirit of reverence is the spirit of aloofness. 
Both have their place in religion, for it was the same God who 
said “‘suffer the little children” that sent the bears to tear the 
two and forty that mocked His prophet. 

But with these two suggestions I think I may safely pass 
from the pedagogical value of religion as a trainer of the will to 
what I conceive is my more intimate subject, the pedagogical 
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value of religious studies as regards the other faculties of the 
mind. ; 

- At the risk of becoming intolerable by interminable repetition 
I would say that we have to find out what is the real difference 
between religious education and instruction in religion. We have 
found out as far as the training of the will goes there is all the 
difference in the world—an irreconcilable difference in motive 
and in end. We have now to find out what is the difference be- 
tween religious education and secular education plus instruction in 
religion as far as the other faculties of the mind are concerned, 
the intellect, the memory, the esthetic faculties, the powers of 
expression and so on. 

In the elementary school the first of all the studies is lan- 
guage. The child is taught to read and write and to analyze more 
or less’ closely the words and sentences he is using. The tools 
employed are readers, writing books, spellers and grammars. 
The pedagogical value of these studies consists in the fact that by 
them we come in direct contact with all human learning and that 
they furnish the mind with the most natural and effective means 
for developing the powers of observation and reasoning. For the 
first three or four years the child is engaged in the mechanical 
processes of learning to read and write. When he can master 
the printed and the written word he is put to the acquisition of 
ideas through the literary selections he finds in his readers. 


Now, what pedagogical value have religious studies in this 
phase of the student’s development? I take it that the religious 
studies in the lowest grades are of the simplest, description.. They 
consist mainly in memorizing the prayers and in the acquisition 
of the formule which contain the essential truths of religion. 

Of course, if your school is divided into water-tight com- 
partments and religion is kept in one this instruction has no in- 
fluence either on reading or writing and has no pedagogical value 
beyond the exercise of the memory and whatever influence may 
be exerted on the will. But if the compartments are not water- 
tight this religious instruction may, in the very lowest grades, 
supply the teacher with a most efficient instrument in developing 
the child’s mind. 
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What is reading? It is the power of recognizing the word 
behind the symbol. This is the essence of reading, whether it is 
the power of reading Chinese or English. But we must read un- 
derstandingly and the child is first put to 1ecognizing the symbols 
for the common words of the language, the baby words, the 
words with which he is familiar. 

The child’s spoken vocabulary is therefore the first instru- 
ment for teaching reading. 

But we all have two languages. There is the language of 
conversation and the language of literature. The one is the com- 
mon vocabulary, the other is the elevated style. The object of 
reading is to introduce the child to the elevated style and to 
furnish him with the literary vocabulary. The difference after all 
between the educated man and the uneducated is chiefly made evi- 
dent in the manner of speaking. 

Now, here the religious teacher has from the very start an 
immense pedagogical advantage over the secular teacher. The 
latter is confined to the “cat and dog” and “bat and ball” vo- 
cabulary and the little things of child life, the former has already 
opened the child’s ears to the mysterious voices of the tabernacle 
and taught him to answer, “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hear- 
eth.” Prayer is an elevation of the heart and it -xpresses itself in 
an elevated vocabulary. Side by side with the vocabulary of the 
common life which the Catholic child is acquiring with his secular 
brother he is also learning a literary vocabulary by memorizing 
the prayers. The religious teacher therefore has two vocabularies 
to draw from in teaching reading and can the earlier furnish the 
child with examples of the elevated style. 

But it is as the pupil advances in the elementary grades that 
religious instruction becomes of unique pedagogical value in the 
teaching of language. From the earliest ages experience has 
shown that the most perfect instrument of the literary education 
is the classic, the work in which the highest thoughts are ex- 
pressed in a master’s style. For that reason we teach the 
children from the lowest grades to read, to understand and 
often to commit to memory selections from the classic 
authors. By its terms the secular school is shut off 
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from religion and in all art religion is the  inspir- 
ation of the best we have. But the domain of religion is open to 
the teacher of the religious school. Nay more, if the religious 
school is to live up to its name, religion should be used for peda- 
gogical purposes wherever and whenever it is possible to use it. 
Of course, if you mean by religious teaching a half hour’s in- 
struction in the catechism while the rest of the day’s program 
is just a reproduction of the public school curriculum I will admit 
that you can do very little educational work with religion either 
in the line of literature or in any other lime. But if religious 
studies are barred from no hour of the school program, and if 
they are wisely used they can be made of the highest utility, es- 
pecially in the teaching of English literature. 

The historical reason for that statement is that English 
literature more than any other literature is affected by one book 
and that a religious book, the Bible. The Bible was done into 
English at a time the language was forming and it has left an in- 
delible impress upon the English speech. This is true of the 
Bible whether in the Douay or the Protestant version. The 
Douay, although the older in point of time, is younger in the 
point of language. It has been the fashion to criticize the Douay 
version because of its bad English, but where that criticism has 
not arisen from purely polemical motives it has come from a false 
notion of what good English really is, or from certain canons of 
taste about which there can be no disputing. Considering the 
Bible: from the literary side the differences between the Douay 
and the King James version are mostly superficial, and the former 
can be made as effectively as the latter an instrument for the 
formation of style. 

But the Bible is an intensely religious book. So religious is 
it that the law has justly banished it from the secular school. 
Catholics rightly make a firm stand whenever the Bible is intro- 
duced into the public schools, even under the guise of a mere 
literary class book. If the Bible is to be used at all for any pur- 
pose it must first and foremost be used as a religious book. 


Of course, when I speak of using the Bible in the school I 
am not thinking of the old-fashioned Protestant idea that: the 
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whole Bible without note or comment should be put indiscrimi- 
nately into children’s hands; I am thinking of the use of selec- 
tions from the Bible suitable to the age and mental development of 
the-pupils. 

To make my meaning clear I will take an imaginary school 
with an eight years’ course. The children in the various grades 
have been taught and can recite selections from Longfellow and 
Scott, from Irving or Webster, or even from the writings of 
American or foreign Catholics. Yet, when I come to examine the 
children in this imaginary school I find they have only the vaguest 
idea of that first and grandest of Christian poems, the Magnificat 
of the Mother of God, while they have no idea at all of Zachary’s 
Benedictus, the swan song of the Ancient Dispensation. They 
know by heart what Mrs. Hemans wrote about the boy on the 
burning deck, but not a word have they of David’s lament for 
Saul and Jonathan, or “The Lord is my Shepherd,” or the heart- 
broken verses of the Miserere. Tennyson’s sweet numbers are 
familiar to their ear, but the soul-haunting sayings of the Sermon 


on the Mount: “Behold the lilies of the field how they grow,” 
the splendid simplicity of the parables by the Lake of Gallilee, the 
majestic march of the tragedy of the Passion—these things they 
know only as in a glass darkly, hearing them from the altar dur- 
ing the Sunday Mass or translated into the base language to 
which the writers of Bible histories seem to be condemned. 


What a tremendous waste of opportunity in this imaginary 
religious school. Here is the school existing for the purpose of 
teaching religion. There is at hand religious instruction of the 
highest quality couched in language that at times makes it difficult 
for us to believe those who say that the very words were not 
dictated by the Holy Ghost. The instruction itself is eminently 
suited for children and. is put in such a way that it captures their 
irnagination and fires their wills while enlightening their under- 
standing. They instinctively take to it as if their ears were still 
used to the voice of God walking in the garden of innocence. 
Now this religious instruction is also of the highest value in form- 
ing literary style and cultivating literary taste. Its pedagogical 
use is two-fold, religious and secular, and these uses are not an- 
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tagonistic, but reinforce one another. Yet our imaginary re- 
ligious school leaves this magnificent instrument to rust and pro- 
ceeds to perform its task with secondhand tools and worked over 
materials. 

The value of history as an instrument of education, even’ of 
elementary education, is denied by none. But what is the educa- 
tional value of history? Does it consist in knowing strings of 
dates or lists of kings or the results of sieges, battle, elections and 
the like? I am sure there is little if any educational value in these 
things. The pedagogical value of history consists in this, that it 
broadens the mind as one’s horizon is broadened who stands upon 
a mountain top and sees woods, fields, lakes, rivers, towns lying 
between the everlasting ocean and the eternal hills. But this view 
of the past is merely an unfixed photograph unless we are taught 
to see the one increasing purpose that runs through all the ages 
and how that men’s thoughts are widened with the process of the 
suns. History is really the record of God’s deeds through men. 
Res gestae Dei per homines. It is from history taught in this 
manner that we obtain the true solution of the records of the past ; 
it offers the only hope of reading the riddle of the future. 


Yet what history can begin to compare with the Bible his- 
tory and Church history for qualities such as these. Bible his- 
tory itself was written under divine inspiration precisely for the 
purpose of recording the manner by which God’s merciful design 
for the redemption of man was accomplished, first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 


As in elementary schools we cannot begin with formal history 
until the final years, we are compelled to introduce the study of 
history by stories, wonder tales, biographies, and the like. There 
is no history that lends itself to this treatment like Bible history. 
The stories of the infancy of our Lord have a wonderful attrac- 
tion for children. They will listen to them forever and reproduce 
them with delight. At a very early age they learn to love the 
history of the sacred Passion and to walk with our Savior from 
Gethsemani to Calvary. The Old Testament is packed with ma- 
terial. The Garden of Paradise, Cain and Abel, the Deluge, the 
Patriarchs, the story of Joseph, Moses, the Judges, the Kings, 
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Elias and Eliseus, the prophets of Juda, the Exile, the Machabees, 
Peter, and Stephen, and Paul, this is the history by which the 
world was molded into the form of Christian civilization and 
beside it there is no finer or better tempered pedagogical instru- 
ment to hand. 

There is just one remark I would make about the teaching of 
Bible History in the elementary schools and that is that it should 
be as far as possible in the words of the Bible. I do not believe, 
as I have already said, that the Bible should be used as a text- 
book, but whatever text-book is used should be couched in the 
ipsissima verba of the sacred volume. Moreover, such chronol- 
ogy as is introduced should be of the most general description 
and especial care should be taken to keep from the minds of the 
children the idea that the Church or the truth of God’s revelation 
is bound up with any of the numerous systems of Biblical chro- 
nology that learned men have devised. 

As history broadens the mind in time so geography broad- 
ens the mind in space. But what is the pedagogcial value of 
geography? It is not in knowing the capes that break the At- 
lantic coast line or the rivers that flow into the Arctic or the names 
of the English shires or the Irish counties or the French Depart- 
ments or the German Kingdoms or the Danubian Principalities. 
It consists first of a general idea of the physical shape and civil 
division of the world we live in and then in being able to connect 
with the names of geographical features, with towns and rivers, 
with seas and islands, with stricken fields and castled crags, the 
great events of human interest that have made or are making 
them factors in the development of the race. 

Yet where is the geography that so teems with allusion as 
the geography of religion? Whether we begin eastward in Eden 
or trace the worn highway from Haran to Canaan or strive to 
follow the mazy paths of the wilderness, is not every road marked 
with the footsteps of angels and does not the pillar of fire forever 
lead the way? As the shuttle of political power flies through the 
loom from east to west and from west to east and back again from 
east to west, is not the pattern that it is weaving the design of 
God? We inspect with minute eye the land of the chosen people 
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from Dan to Bersabee and here is the oak under which Abraham 
rested and there is the valley where David triumphed, by this 
well-side Christ sat wearied, there is the hill on which He was 
crucified and behold the place where they laid Him. Let us.ad- 
venture with St. Paul the perilous seas and the inhospitable lands 
where the Spirit drove him to be a testimony unto the Gentiles 
and the strange towns glow with interest and the names of 
strange peoples become as household words. And in ever widen- 
ing circles spreads the fascination of geography as we follow 
the multitudes of St. Paul’s successors who with his zeal sought 
out strange islands and traversed untracked forests and burst 
open the immemorial secret of ocean and made the mountains of 
a new continent beautiful with the feet of the Gospel bearers that 
the prophecy might not want its fulfilment “their sound hath gone 
forth unto all the earth and their words unto the end of the 
world.” 

Of course all this value cannot be got out of geography in 
the elementary years, but a good beginning can be made and far 
more fruitful than any modern political geography can become 
the geography that must be taught wherever the course of re- 
ligion is properly given. 

No one questions the educational value of architecture or 
sculpture or painting or music, yet is not religion the mother of 
the fine arts, and who can claim to give a religious education, even 
an elementary religious education that does not make full and 
frequent use of them? 

As I am supposed to be writing a paper, not a book, I can- 
not elaborate ihis subject as I should wish, but I cannot refrain 
from saying a word about the educative value of that great rite 
for which the Christian fine arts were created and wherein they 
find their highest expression, the Divine Liturgy and especially 
the Mass. 

When our Lord instituted the sacrifice of the new law he 
said: “As often as ye shall eat this bread or drink the chalice, ye 
shall shew the death of the Lord until He come.” ‘The Mass 
therefore is a show, a spectacle, a drama. It is built on the classic 
lines and has its actors, its chorus and its spectators. Part of it 
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belongs to the priest, part to the choir and part to the people. As 
the drama is such an efficient instrument of education in worldly 
things, the Church has made it of equal efficiency in heavenly 
things. Once a week during all their lives by the command of 
the Church shall the children we are educating assist at this spec- 
tacle. How shall they assist—with understanding hearts or as 
those who have eyes and do not see? Looking at it simply as a 
means of education, the power of the Mass cannot be exagger- 
ated. We teach the children to assist attentively, devoutly, and 
reverently, but we should not stop there. We should teach them 
to assist understadingly and if we do we shall find at our hands 
such opportunities of instruction as can be found in no other ac- 
tion, Not only is the Eucharist the hidden treasure in the de- 
votional sense, it is in the intellectual sense the very storehouse 
from which the good man brought forth precious things old and 
new. i 

Of course, if I were to go over the whole field of religious 
education and try however briefly to describe the educational 
value of every subdivision I should never make an end of speak- 
ing. I shall therefore touch but one more subject and then have 
done. 


The educational value of grammar consists in the fact that it 
is the door to logic. It is the beginning of the art of thinking. 
It is. learned .by analyzing how we have thought. Now every 
teacher knows that the great difficulty of all teaching is to teach 
the children how to reason. It is easy enough to make them feel, 
it is not hard to make them remember, but it is supremely difficult 
to make them think. 


_ Philosophy may seem a big word to apply to the teaching of 
an elementary school, yet philosophy is the end of all teaching, 
elementary as well as advanced. Like the gentleman who was 
astonished to learn that he had been talking prose all his life, we 
may be surprised to know that we are all philosophers. The 
ploughman philosophises at the plough and the carpenter at his 
bench and the doctor at the bedside and the politician on the 
stump. There was never such a nation for philosophizing as this 
American nation if we are to judge by the daily output of edi- 
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torials in which ten thousand different philosophers throw ten 
thousand different brands of philosophy at a discerning public 
which wisely, for the most part, carefully avoids thé editorial 
page. 

Our children, to the extent of 80 or go per cent., go out into 
the world from our elementary schools. If the education they 
have received is to be of any value beyond the purely monkey 
tricks of reading, writing and arithmetic, they must be taught to 
think. A man who can’t read or write and yet can think accord- 
ing to correct principles is an educated man. But he who can 
read and write, but who cannot think, whose mind is like 
the record of a phonograph that has been used over and over until 
it gives forth only a confused medley of words or sounds, 
such a one is not educated, though he dresses in broadcloth and 
has bought a library by the running yard. 

Children can be taught to think and there is no instrument 
so ready and so powerful as the catechism. The catechism is the 
philosophy of life. It deals with subjects about which children 
speculate naturally and which have an overpowering interest for 
them: God, the origin of the world, good and evil, the value of 
actions, the end of man. I need not say that catechism or ques- 
tion and answer taught merely as a memory exercise has little 
pedagogical value, but I am speaking now of Christian Doctrine 
in its widest sense, that is to say, the teaching of the Christian 
Church on man, his duties and his destiny; in other words, the 
Philosophy of Christ. 

In teaching catechism the teacher has every advantage in 
breaking down the barrier that separates the word from the 
thought. The children are thinking and thinking earnestly of 
divine things; they have been.taught the form of sound words 
in which this divine doctrine is expressed. It needs but little 
effort to lead them from one to the other and introduce them into 
the sanctuary beyond the veil. Hence I believe that neither gram- 
mar nor arithmetic can compare in pedagogical effectiveness with 
the teaching of Christian Doctrine, whether as regards correctness 
of thought or accuracy of expression or power of following out 
a train of reasoning. 
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In a rather unsystematic fashion, diverging here and there 
as the distraction came, I have tried to put before you the peda- 
gogical value of Christian Doctrine. That value has long been 
recognized even by non-Catholics as far as the domain of conduct 
is concerned. I am not sure that its value is as widely recog- 

nized from the side of the intellectual faculties, the memory, the 
' imagination, the zsthetic powers, the reason itself. No one will 
acknowledge more readily than I the slight and unsatisfactory na- 
ture of my contribution. I can only plead in extenuation that I 
am a victim to my esteem for your General Secretary, and of my 
great hopes of the good that this Association can achieve for 
Catholic education. 

Of course you will readily see that the whole paper presup- 
poses a religious education, not merely instruction in religion. I 
fear there is a tendency in some schools to give a child a hundred 
dollar education in secular subjects and a five cent education in 
religion. If we are to be true to our name at all, our religious 
studies should be as high in quality and as liberal in quantity as 
our secular studies. It is a grievous thing to see a Catholic lawyer 
or a Catholic doctor who in legal or medical lore is not equaled by 
any in his profession, but who in religious learning has the 
equipment of a schoolboy, and that damaged and battered after 
these many years. 


Do not suppose that I am advocating a course of theology 
in our elementary schools. Theology is the science of religion, 
and is not an elementary subject, or even a university subject, but 
a professional subject. Owing to causes with which I am not 
familiar the recommendations of the last Council of Baltimore 
concerning the teaching of pedagogy have not been put into ef- 
fect in many seminaries, if in any, and consequently young 
priests coming out fresh from their theological studies cannot 
be blamed if they import a theological bias into religious in- 
struction and thus influence the teachers so that the dry, hard, 
systematic side of religion is too often unduly insisted on. I do 
not mean that the children in our parish schools should be minia- 
ture theologians. There is milk for babes and meat for strong 
men. But I do mean that the knowledge they have of Christian 
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Doctrine should be as broad and as deep and as high as the knowl- 
edge they have of mathematics or history or geography or such 
like studies. 

But as the beginning and end of all our education from the 
side of conduct is the right deed, so the beginning and end of 
all our education from the side of knowledge is the right thought. 
We must send our children out not only with correct principles 
of acting, but also with correct principles of thinking. I believe 
it is possible, even at the tender age they leave the elementary 
school, to make them Catholic-minded, so that as they grow up 
they will not hanker after the philosophy of yellow jour- 
nalism—the husks that even the swine will refuse to eat. 

We must remember, too, that our influence over them does 
not cease when they leave the class room. After all, they only 
change schools, and henceforth they are scholars in the great 
school that is called the world. There, too, in the world they will 
find the Church before them, even as they found her bending over 
their youthful desks. If they have been trained to know her voice 
and to think her thoughts she will without difficulty continue to 
lead them to the wider knowledge and the riper experience—not 
all, indeed, in the same path, but each according to the opportuni- 
ties and necessities of his life. She is the successor of the Great 
Teacher, and against all others she vindicates for herself the 
style and title of the Teaching Church. Happy shall we be to 
whom has been given the privilege of gathering little children 
into religious schools if during the years we have had them under 
our charge we have so taught them according to the measure of 
their comprehension the doctrines of salvation that during the 
years of a well spent life they may, under the guidance of 
Mother Church, advance in grace and wisdom—in that wisdom 
which is eternal life, to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Francis J. Finn, S. J.: After listening to the really able, elo- 
quent and exhaustive essay of Father Yorke on the Educational Value of 
Christian Doctrine, I feel that in discussing it I am gilding refined gold. 
and painting the lily. 
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Father Yorke has pointed out that for the training of the will there 
is nothing to compare with religious training. This training runs 
through each and every branch of a Catholic school. Not only does it, 
like sunlight on the waters, lend light and splendor to each and every 
subject, but it enters intimately into the very discipline of the school. 
The laws of order which should inform a religious school are as differ- 
ent from those of a secular institution as are the regularity of a re- 
ligious house from the discipline of a barracks. To outward seeming 
both may be the same, but, getting at the heart of the matter, there is 
as much difference as there is between charity and philanthropy. The 
discipline of the Catholic pupils is not blind. They are not dumb driven 
cattle. The Catholic student has a reason for the discipline that is in 
him. The secular student, so far as his school training goes, has no 
other than a woman’s reason—he keeps the rule because he keeps the 
rule. 

Truth, honor, duty, obedience, lofty ideals—these are the things 
which should be the very life of the highest discipline, and these are the 
things which reach back in their excellence to the throne of God. 

The discipline of Catholic high schools and colleges is largely what 
it is owing to the preparatory discipline of the Catholic primary depart- 
ments. Now, it would be fatuous to affirm that the discipline of Cath- 
olic high schools and colleges compares “more than favorably,” as the 
saying is, with that of secular high schools and colleges. As a matter 
of fact, there 1s scarcely any comparison. In our most famous secular 
institutions of learning there are escapades, hazings and other out- 
rageous performances which supply splendid copy for the most sensa- 
tional papers, which make a mock of discipline and which, thank God, 
are unheard of and unthought of among our Catholic schools and col- 
leges. The same difference—unmarked, however, by the general pub- 
lic—exists between our public and Catholic primary schools, where, as 
Father Yorke aptly puts it, the Catholic children, besides instruction 
in religion, receive also a religious education. 

The educational value of catechism, as regards discipline, therefore, 
is of the highest importance. It starts the parish school children on a 
path which distinguishes them more and more as they go on to higher 
studies from those whose ideals were set in a utilitarian byway. 

But in considering the pedagogic value of Christian doctrine we 
must bear in mind not only the pupil but the teacher, too. That teacher 
is undoubtedly the best who, equipped with the necessary knowledge, 
has the strongest hold over the mind and heart of his: pupils. Now, if 
there be one thing more than any other which gives a teacher this hold 
it is the injection into his teaching of the personal element. Machine 
teaching makes machine scholars. But the real teacher, the teacher who 
strikes a common bond:of sympathy with his class, is an inspiration to 
his disciples. “Two and two are four” is a truth that any pupil will 
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accept, after proper explanation, from any teacher—indifferently from 
the impersonal teacher, from the well-beloved teacher with enthusiasm. 
Now, where better can a teacher gain the good will of his pupils than in 
teaching Christian doctrine? 

Head and heart, the highest questions, the noblest truths, the great- 
est literature, the most wonderful stories—stories such as no man could 
conceive—the sublimest drama—all these, as Father Yorke has clearly 
shown, are brought into play. Again, teacher and pupil meet on com- 
mon ground, the ground of religion. Little children are religious; nor- 
mally their innocent little hearts turn as naturally to God as the sun- 
flower to the sun. In other branches of the school, knowledge too 
often, as the saying goes, makes a bloody entrance. There is no nat- 
ural childish enthusiasm connected with the multiplication table, the 
course of rivers—very like the course of true love—or the rules of gram- 
mar. We have all of us, I respectfully submit, suffered more or less in 
absorbing these severe lessons, but in learning about God, the creation, 
the fall, the atonement, there is unfolded a drama which may arouse the 
interest of even the smallest children. “Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy.” The newly breeched boy of the “baby” class does not know 
ever so many things, but he can and should, and as a rule does, know 
and appreciate some of the most important truths given to man to learn. 

My own personal experience with little children who have spent 
but a year or so in a Catholic school causes me sometimes to wonder 
whether they do not see into the supernatural world with other, larger 
eyes than ours. 

The Catholic priest who has attended the bedside of dying children 
of seven or eight years will note a difference between those who have 
attended a Catholic school and those who have not. With those who 
have attended it is so simple, so easy, they are ready in a few moments, 
ready and eager, to receive their first Communion. But the other dying 
child! 

“Suffer little children to come unto me!” Oh, how blithely they 
come, how contented they stay, if by the fragrant path of Christian 
doctrine we but bring them to the feet of Christ! 

In the teaching of catechism, then, we are getting near to our little 
ones. Catechism strikes the magic chord that reaches to their heart of 
hearts. For myself, if I desired to gain the love and confidence of any 
number of children in the simplest and easiest way, I should ask noth- 
ing but the privilege of teaching them the daily lesson in Christian doc- 
trine. Who of us here present can look back upon those who formed 
our earlier years without remembering with special gratitude the teacher 
who prepared us for first Communion? 

Of course, I am supposing all along that the teacher knows how to 
teach catechism well. Ah, there’s the rub! To teach this branch prop- 
erly supposes piety, good sense, judgment, much previous study, energy, 
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sprightliness and the gift of narration. In a word, the whole teacher is 
called into action in a catechism class. 

Who of us shall forget that walk to Emmaus on the first Easter 
Sunday and the long catechism lesson that brightened the way? So 
brightened it that the two disciples would not let the teacher depart, 
but constrained him, saying, “Stay with us, because it is evening, and 
the day is now far spent.” It was not to Christ that they spoke, for they 
knew him not, but to the expounder of Christian doctrine. 

Yet it was Christ who taught them. In the teaching of Christian 
doctrine may we all aim at being other Christs, so that our pupils may 
afterwards say: “Was not our hearts burning within us whilst he spoke?” 


Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D.: I have listened with delight, and I am 
sure you all have, to these two excellent papers on this important sub- 
ject. I have tried to discover a certain connection betwen the two, and 
so far as simply hearing the papers enables me to speak I would say 
that Father Yorke brought out admirably what we call the “content” 
of teaching, and Father Finn showed very well the importance of the 
teacher’s personality. Father Yorke, in detail, showed how the truths 
of Christian doctrine, the content of the doctrine, could and should play 
a very important part, a very effectual part, in the school work, and, on 
the other hand, Father Finn, if briefly, nevertheless very plainly, sug- 
gested that the teacher who undertakes this all important task should 
have at least a preparation equivalent to that which is required in the 
teacher of the secular branches. 

Now, as between these two, the content and the teacher, there is a 
third factor in the educational value of Christian doctrine which I 
would like to mention—time does not permit me to enlarge on the 
topic—and that is the method with which the teacher imparts this con- 
tent of doctrine. No matter how fine the subject may be, no matter 
how important for the general work of the school, no matter how ele- 
vating in its effect, unless that subject be handled: in the right way, and 
that is in a way that is accommodated to the growing mind of the child, 
the teaching is not going to be a success in the present, nor is it going 
to bear lasting fruit in the time to come. On the other hand, no matter 
how thoroughly devoted the teacher of Christian doctrine may be to her 
task or to his task, no matter how thoroughly the mind of such a 
teacher may be filled with the greatness, the sacredness of that duty, 
unless such a teacher brings to her work or to his work the right sort 
of method he will simply have love’s labor in vain. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that the essential elements of all pro- 
gress in education is not the addition of new subjects to the curriculum. 
You can stretch a curriculum from here to Chicago, by adding subject to 
subject, at least on paper, and even in the work of the school this multi- 
plication of subjects very often is disadvantageous, rather than profitable; 
but the essential factor in any progress of an educational sort is the selec- 
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tion and the adoption of methods best calculated to teach that in the right 
way. Now, if that is true of arithmetic, of grammar, of geography, of all 
those subjects which were discussed in Father Yorke’s paper so clearly 
and so brilliantly, with more reason may we say it is true of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, whether this refer to the teaching of religion, or to the 
giving of a religious education in the sense in which Father Yorke has 
already explained the distinction. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if improvement in education is 99% 
improvement in methods of teaching, then the educational value of Chris- 
tian doctrine is best to be brought out where the proper methods of 
teaching that Christian doctrine are employed. The truths of Christian 
doctrine will not be perceived by the child, no matter how enthusiastic 
the teacher may be, unless the teacher knows just how those truths—the 
very highest that ever were presented to the human mind—are to be pre- 
sented to a mind that is not yet mature, but which has the internal prin- 
ciple of growth within it, and which is ready to seize upon this religious 
content, as upon every other content, provided we know how to give that 
sacred food in the right way. 

I would only say, in conclusion, that it is high time for this whole 
question of method in religious education, and in the teaching of Christian 
doctrine, to be taken up by the members of this Association, and by ail 
our Catholic teachers. There is a movement on foot outside of the 
Catholic Church which is a very serious one; whether it means to put 
religion back in the schools or not need not concern us here, but there is a 
movement to take a hold of the education in religion, and religious edu- 
cation, and handle it with all the care, with all the skill, with all the wis- 
dom, which is now given to subjects that are of much less importance; 
and one of the foremost, if not the leading, training school for teachers 
in this country, namely, the Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
New York, is giving most serious consideration to this very problem, 
viz., the question: “How shall we teach religion in the best way?” That 
means: How shall we devise methods that will prove to the world that 
we consider the teaching of religion just as important as the teaching of 
any other branch. It has been said, with a great deal of truth, that the 
value that is attached to any subject is shown by the position it holds in 
the school curriculum; and I suppose one of the most unfortunate things 
in regard to religious training, so far as our public school system goes, is 
simply this fact, that everything else is taught just as soon as it is teach- 
able; everything else is brought into the curriculum, but the one im- 
portant thing, namely, religion, is left out. There is an object lesson, I 
think, of a negative character, because not only to all those who follow 
the course of educational progress, but to the public at large, the insinua- 
tion at least is thrown out: “This system is designed with the thought 
that religion is not one of the important subjects.” 
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Another thought which I wish to bring out is this: How much at- 
tention do we pay to the mehtods of teaching? How much care do we 
take to see that the methods are improved just in proportion as the 
other methods are advanced—I mean to say the methods of teaching 
the other subjects. We want to impress not only upon the children of 
the schools, but also upon those who are interested in the welfare of 
those children and in their education, that in the teaching of the sacred 
doctrine, whether in the A, B, C class in the catechism, or all the way 
up to the highest theology, we are concerned both for the content, that 
is, for the truth to be imparted, but also for the method whereby that 
truth is to be brought within the reach of the mind. If that is to be 
done there will be this one advantage, which I will touch upon in con- 
clusion, namely: There will be an economy of intellectual force on the 
part of both teacher and learner. In spite of the objections made at 
the Boston meeting of the N. E. A. a few years ago to the fitness of 
religion for a place in our curriculum, it is best so to co-ordinate the 
two that for the pupil and teacher the teaching of the secular branches 
will further the teaching of religion; and, conversely, the teaching of 
religion will promote the teaching’ of all the secular branches. Now, 
the point of juncture between the two, where they can can happily 
united, is precisely in the serious study, development and improvement 
of the methods that are employed. 


FATHER SHIELDS: I have never listened to the presentation of a 
school subject that was more illuminating or more interesting than 
Father Yorke’s paper. We need improvement along the lines suggested 
by him in all our schools. A better correlation of material will 
strengthen the work in geography, political economy as well as in lit- 
erature and history. Each of these subjects will be strengthened by be- 
ing correlated with the matter of the Christian doctrine course. There 
is no lesson in the school wherein Christian doctrine should not be 
taught in this way. You cannot teach Christian doctrine as a thing 
apart and hope to succeed in making it what it should be, the molding 
influence in the mind and character of the pupil. 


Most Rev. James H. Bienx, D. D.: I am very glad of the opportu- 
nity to say a few words, to this effect: That I hope at an early date to 
have in my possession a number of copies of the magnificent address of 
Father Yorke, to put into the hands of all my teachers of the Diocese 
of New Orleans; and I believe that if all of you here present know 
what is good for Catholic education you will, each one of you, get 
copies of this address, and in your schools, in the convents, and in the 
monastries, think out carefully the consequence of the principles laid 
down so illuminingly by Father Yorke. It is impossible for any one 
to understand fully, to be impressed as he should be, from the mere 
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hearing of a discourse like that. We need to read it, and need to ponder 
it. We need to do our very utmost, and to say “I am going to put it 
into practice” and in that way be the ideal Catholic educators, renovat- 
ing the world. 


THE PASTOR AND THE SCHOOL—THE TEACHER'S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


BROTHER ANTHONY, F. S. C., CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ COLLEGE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


“Two objects, therefore, dear brethren, we have in view,” 
says the pastoral letter of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, “viz: to multiply our schools and to perfect them. We 
must multiply them until every Catholic child in the land shall 
have the means of education within its reach. There is still much 
to be done ere this is attained. There are still hundreds of chil- 
dren in the United States deprived of the benefit of a Catholic 
school. Pastors and parents should not rest till this defect is 
remedied. No parish is complete till it has schools adequate to 
the needs of its children, and the pastor and the people of such a 
parish should feel that they have not accomplished their entire 
duty until the want is supplied. 

“But, then, we must perfect our schools. We repudiate the 
idea that the Catholic school need be in any respect inferior to any 
other school whatsoever. And if hitherto, in some places, our 
people have acted on the principle that it is better to have an im- 
perfect Catholic school than to have none at all, let them now 
push their praiseworthy ambition still further, and not relax 
their efforts till their schools be elevated to the highest educa- 
tional excellence. And we implore parents not to hasten to take 
their children from school, but to give them all the time and all 
the advantages that they have the capacity to profit by, so that, 
in after life, their children may ‘rise up and call them blessed.’ ” 

How have the clergy and the people of the United States re- 
sponded to this appeal? The pastoral letter appeals to the clergy 
and people of the United States to multiply Catholic schools. 
Have they done so? In Wiltzius’ Catholic Directory for 1907 we 
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find that there are in the United States, exclusive of its insular 
possessions, 1,266,175 young people in institutions under Catho- 
lic control. Of these young people 1,096,846 are in the 4,364 
parochial schools which Catholic zeal has built throughout the 
land. In regard to Catholic schools, it must be borne in mind 
that the word parochial school often implies two buildings, one 
for the boys and one for the girls. Most of the diocesan reports 
do not particularize, merely mentioning the number of parishes 
having schools. Were we to count the schools for boys and those 
for girls as separate schools, we should have a total much in ex- | 
cess of 4,364. 

Engaged in teaching those 1,266,175 young people are, ex- 
clusive of secular priests, priests of religious orders and secular 
teachers 2,322 brothers and over 50,000 sisters, making a total of 
over 52,000 teachers of lay orders employed in the work of Cath- 
olic education. I think, then, that the appeal for multiplying 
Catholic schools has been generously answered. Still much re- 
mains to be done. The Catholic population of the United States 
has been set down in the Directory as over 13,000,000; therefore 
the scholastic population is to the entire population in the ratio of 
about 1 to 10. Evidently, while the facilities for Catholic educa- 
tion have increased, many Catholics have failed to avail them- 
selves of these facilities. 

How has the appeal regarding the perfecting of our Catholic 
schools been answered? Here we have no statistics, but we have 
facts. This fourth meeting of the National Catholic Educational 
Association of the United States is a proof that both pastors and 
teachers of Catholic schools are doing all in their power to per- 
fect our Catholic school system. 

The formation of Catholic school boards and the appointment 
of diocesan inspectors in so many dioceses of the country are 
further proofs of the same fact. The requirement of some of the 
bishops that teachers in parochial schools must be certified teach- 
ers is another step in the same direction. 

; This continued discussion of the relation between pastor and 
teacher from different points of view testifies to the desire that 
exists to perfect the Catholic school. 
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I have been asked to say something on “The Pastor and the 
School From the Teacher’s Point of View.” I am not now a 
teacher in a parochial school, but many of the happiest years of 
my life were passed in teaching the children of parochial schools, 
and I am happy on this occasion to unite with my fellow teachers 
in paying tribute to the work of the devoted pastors who have 
made possible the Catholic parochial school system of the United 
States today. We Catholic teachers of the religious orders appre- 
ciate at their full value the sacrifices that the pastors have made 
and are making to further the interests of Catholic education. 
We are only too happy to codperate with them in their efforts to 
put Catholic education to the front. Personally, as a member of 
the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, respect 
and reverence not only for the pastor, but for the priesthood ia 
general, have been impressed on me since my early youth, when, 
not more than a boy, I was permitted to follow the exercises of 
the Novitiate, 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools owe in part their great 
reverence for the priesthood to the example and influence of their 
holy founder, St. John Baptist de la Salle, himself a priest and 
Doctor of Theology. 

Brother Philip, one of the greatest of his successors in the 
government of the Institute, writes thus to his religious family on 
their relations with the clergy: “The ecclesiastical character, 
wholly divine in its nature, demands from us the greatest respect 
and most profound veneration for those invested with it. Our 
communications, therefore, with parish priests, assistants .-and 
others, must be always and without any exception, attended with 
regard, deference and respect.” 


Again he says: “Receiving from the Church and her pastors 
our mission in every spiritual concern, we are truly her ambas- 
sadors and active agents with regard to the pupils she intrusts to 
us. We are bound, then, to enter into her views and perform 
her work in the best possible way; that is, to bring up the chil- 
dren submissive, faithful and respectful, that they may love her 
with all their hearts and prove themselves her consolation and 
happiness !”” 
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Finally, he asks, “Have we, as far as our regulations permit, 
followed the good advice which the pastors have given us? Have 
we acted towards them with a perfect reliance as far as re- 
gards the religious instruction and spiritual direction of our 
scholars? Have we honored them as being the ministers and rep- 
resentatives of Jesus Christ upon earth, remembering those 
words of the Holy Spirit: ‘Touch yet, not my annointed?’ ” 

As regards the relation of the pastor to the school there is 
unanimity of opinion in holding that in the religious and spiritual 
direction of the school, the pastor is supreme. 

Outside of this position, there is a diversity of opinion, both 
among pastors and teachers, as to how far the activity of the 
pastor should become a factor in the management of the school. 

Some pastors, after satisfying themselves that the manage- 
ment and teaching of the school are in competent hands, leave 
everything to the teachers and allow their own personality to be 
felt as little as possible. Others look upon themselves as the prin- 
cipals of the schools and assume all the duties of the principal. 
A third class rather constitute themselves superintendents, keep- 
ing a general supervision over the school, but respecting the 
authority of the teachers as much as possible. 

For each of these classes of pastors there is a corresponding 
class of teachers, but, fortunately or unfortunately, it often hap- 
pens that teachers who would like to be with pastors of the first 
class or of the third class are placed with pastors of the second 
class, while those who would be glad to have the pastor act as 
principal are assigned to schools with which his connection is 
merely nominal. For my own part, I would prefer that the pastor 
would not act as principal. 

In the relation of the pastor with the school, there may be 
defect or excess. Some pastors adopt the plan of leaving the 
teachers and the school severely alone. In this case, teachers and 
pupils suffer for want of encouragement. Others are always in 
the school and possibly hinder more than they advance the good 
order and progress of the pupils. The golden mean is preferable. 

In dioceses where Catholic school boards and diocesan school 
inspectors exist, there is apt to be excessive supervision. There 
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is the teacher of the class, there is the principal of the school, 
there is the pastor, who possibly also acts as inspector; with re- 
ligious teaching orders such as the one to which I belong, there is 
the brother inspector, and, finally, there is the diocesan inspector. 
Such schools are certainly well inspected. Where such a com- 
bination exists, there should be an understanding among the dif- 
ferent officials in order to avoid confusion. 

Schools in which the teachers have no inspector of their own, 
and in which the principal teacher has no time to examine the 
other classes, should be examined at stated times by the pastor. 
These exarrinations will show the teachers the deficiency of the 
pupils better than their own examinations would, and moreover 
they will prove a deathblow to routine. Indeed, it is advisable 
that the pastor examine the pupils from time to time in at least 
some branches, no matter what may be the personnel of the 
school. The good teacher is always glad to have his pupils ex- 
amined ; the poor one needs to have them examined in order to 
show wherein he fails. 

Pastors generally have so many other duties to fulfill that 
they cannot devote so much time to the school as they would wish. 
They should at least keep up sufficient connection with it to en- 
able the pupils to know them and consequently to love and re- 
spect them. 


To pastors who would act as principals or superintendents 
of their schools, I would commend the advice of Prof. E. E. 
White, given in his “School Management,” page 48, in the chap- 
ter on “Conditions of Easy Control,” and under the heading 
“Requisite Authority.” 


After speaking of the mischief which must result to studies 
and discipline from too much official dictation on the part of 
school boards and trustees, he continues: “This mistake of official 
dictation is sometimes.made by superintendents and principals; 
and it always occurs when a superintendent prescribes the details 
of instruction and discipline, and then enforces the same by per- 
sonal oversight and direction of the teacher’s work. Such a 
course of procedure reduces the teacher to an operative and is 
subversive of all true teaching. The most helpful supervision 
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does not dictate or prescribe details; but it asks for results, and 
then so instructs, inspires, and guides teachers that they freely 
put their best thought and effort into whatever they do. This 
means professional progress, growth in skill and increasing suc- 
cess. 

“It was once too common a mistake for superintendents to 
criticise teachers in the presence of their classes, thus undermin- 
ing their influence and authority, and also lessening the confidence 
of the pupils in their teaching ability. The frequency of this mis- 
take has been happily lessened by a better understanding of the 
supervisory function and a clearer knowledge of the means to be 
employed to secure better teaching, and all this has been the re- 
sult of a wide and intelligent discussion of the relation between 
superintendent and teacher.” 

When the subject, “The Pastor and the School from the 
Teacher’s Point of View,” was assigned to me, it occurred to me 
that the proper thing to do in order to get the teacher’s point of 
view would be to ask for notes on the subject from representatives 
of the different teaching orders. I therefore wrote to the 
Superiors of many of these congregations, asking them to get 
some of their teachers to help me in the matter. All did not re- 
spond, but several sent some very interesting communications. I 
think that the reading of these will prove of more interest to you 
than that of matter coming from myself. 

There are in all seven of these contributions. Only in one 
instance is the same teaching order represented by more than 
one paper. In order to avoid monotony, I have taken the liberty 
to suppress any portion of a paper that would be but a repetition 
of something said in a previous one. The teachers who sent 
these notes would, I am sure, have no objection to their names 
being made known, but in asking for the notes I said that I 
would publish neither the name of the order nor of the writer. 
I must adhere to this promise. I shall, therefore, merely des- 
ignate each write by a letter of the alphabet. 

“A,” the Mother Superior of a widespread order of religious 
women, writes: “Every teacher in a parochial school must be con- 
vinced that the pastor is the principal factor in the formation of 
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the school. His influence counts not only for the selection of the 
teachers, their support and encouragement in their labors; it also 
extends to the children in charge, and from them to their parents 
and guardians; all must turn toward him as to a center whence 
proceed light and courage to meet the various requirements of 
Catholic school education.” 

“The point I would especially emphasize,” says “B,” who has 
had much experience in the formation of young teachers, “is the 
necessity of union and mutual support between the pastor and 
his teachers. This is the foundation for which there can be no 
substitute. If, unfortunately, there should be discord or want of 
sympathy, I believe it to be essential to the well-being of the 
school, that at least an appearance of harmony be maintained be- 
fore the school and before the parish at large. How much it 
is to be desired and prayed for that those chosen of God for this 
noble work ghould be of one heart and one mind! The religious 
teacher should ever manifest marked deference and pliable sub- 
mission to the authority of the pastor, deferring to his wishes, 
and carrying out his views as far as possible. She must be loyal 
under all circumstances, never allowing herself to criticise any 
word or act of his, never listening to parish gossip.” 

“Of His ministers, Christ has said: ‘Ye are the light of the 
world,’ and the earnest, self-sacrificing priest is truly the light of 
his parish, and especially of the parish school, where be is brought 
into such close relationship with the lambs of his flock. Here he 
must be a father in truth and in deed, with a threefold respon- 
sibility. He must nourish the spiritual life, stimulate and encour- 
age the intellectual growth and look afer the physical welfare 
of teachers and pupils. It is his duty to provide suitable build- 
ings and have them kept in repair, properly heated, lighted and 
ventilated ; he should see that the class rooms are provided with 
the appurtenances requisite for effective work—as far as his 
means will permit. He should beware of overworking the teacher, 
or allowing the children to be overworked. It has sometime hap- 
pened, to my knowledge, that in a school with a corps of two or 
three teachers it was expected that a full grammar school course, 
with ‘ologies’ and ‘isms’ in addition, be taught. This is un- 
reasonable. Justice cannot be done to the classes. 
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“As the teacher is bound to be loyal to the priest, so the 
latter is equaily bound to sustain and uphold the teacher. In 
short, the children should never suspect that the one does not con- 
sider the other perfect. When complaints are brought to the 
pastor concerning the school, it is, of course, incumbent on him 
to learn the facts, but the wise priest will be slow to find fault 
with any teacher before children or parents, even though it 
may be necessary to do so with the teacher herself or with 
her superior: It is most conducive to-the good order of the 
school that the director deal with the superior in person, rather 
than with. the individual teacher.” 

“C,” who belongs to a very numerous teaching order, agrees 
with “B,” as regards the pastor’s duty toward the spiritual and 
physical welfare of the children, his duty to provide proper 
buildings, etc. She says that “children should never be ex- 
pected to clean their school rooms, no matter Mow poverty- 
sticken the locality may be; it always causes dissatisfaction 
among parents and loss of children to the school. Pastors 
should secure reliable janitors or engineers; otherwise hundreds 
of children’s lives will be in danger. 

“Teachers and children should not be made to feel that 
their pastor looks upon his school as a burden, thus intimidating 
them to keep them from asking for necessary repairs, books of re- 
ference, maps, or anything else helpful to the success of the 
school. The pastor should make parents undérstand that he 
and the teachers are capable of conducting the school without 
their dictation. He should visit the school frequently and show 
teachers and pupils that he is noticing the progress made in 
studies, etc. He should have sodalities for the children who 
have made their First Communion. These sodalities should be 
under the direction of the teachers, but under the supervision of 
the pastor or a priest appointed by him. The pastor should 
make every effort to develop vocations to the higher life, not 
only to the priesthood, but also to the religious state. 

“On Sundays there should be a mass exclusively for the 
children, so that teachers can be with them, and thus be certain 
that the pupils do not miss mass.” 
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. 


“D,” a teacher of wide experience, writes as follows: “My 
experience has been that the pastor has it in his power to make 
or unmake the school. Being a person of authority in the parish, 
his influence is more far-reaching, if not more immediate, than 
that of the teacher. It often happens that what is effected by the 
latter is partially, if not wholly, neutralized, for the time 1t 
least, at home. The teacher’s work, apart from the mere im- 
parting of book knowledge, is more silent and tends more to 
the formation of character to be developed with the years. To 
me it seems there is no force that equals the active and uplift- 
ing power of the pastor possessed of zeal and tact, sympathy 
and talent. 

“It was once my privilege to teach in a school where the 
director knew full well the value of souls, and felt that the most 
direct way of benefiting them was to keep the faith alive 
through the medium of the school. Thoroughly imbued with the 
principle, he spared no outlay of money or energy, believing and 
saying that the expenditure made on ‘living temples’ would prove 
far more profitable than investment in those of brick and mortar. 
Such an active outside influence was a spur to the internal man- 
agement of the school under the teachers to the intellectual efforts 
of the children. A frequent visitor to the class rooms, he would 
adroitly put questions, apart from the daily tasks, on Christian 
Doctrine, sacred or profane history, or literature, according to the 
grade. This did much to arouse enthusiasm and a genuine desire 
for research. He would often read, or have read, articles bearing 
directly on educational topics, This seemed to serve as an 
incentive to excel and to cultivate correct ideas. The examination 
periods were never looked upon with dread; on the contrary, 
they were rather anticipated with zest, for the children felt 
that the interest and sympathy of their honored Director was 
with them and that their success measured, in a degree, his 
happpiness. [t was a matter of grave import, which concerned 
him immediately, that every child should render due respect 
to the authorities in the class room. He believed and acted 
on the principle that moral suasion should take precedence of 
corporal punishment; the latter he thought too degrading to be 
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employed by himself or by the religious teachers in his school. 
He maintained that such measures could be productive of little 
or no good, but often tended to lessen future influence. In 
his absence, we had to deal for short periods with a far more 
brilliant and perhaps equally zealous Director, but who was 
lacking in the tact and sympathy so necessary in dealing with 
children. This gifted clergyman failed to exercise an influence 
calculated to increase in the students a love for learning or for 
the institution that was laboring to foster it. He hesitated 
not to say, in the presence of the pupils, that he could see no 
purpose in this or that branch of the curriculum; he could not 
account for such or such a regulation; again, it was the text- 
book that was made the subject of criticism. Thus he neutraliz- 
ed the best efforts of the teachers, all unconsciously, no doubt. 
“The pastor’s influence should be far-reaching and make 
itself felt. There may be cases, however, in which this in- 
fluence is better exercised in a negative sense. When a pastor 
understands children and the working of a school, he can 
help the teachers by his active supervision; if he does not, or 
if his time is so crowded with other duties that he can only 
do so now and then, without method or sequence, then he may 
do more good and give more substantial help by simply upholding 
his teachers and leaving the direction of the school to them. 
I know a case in point where the pastor has the good sense 
to know that he does not understand school work, but ine 
supports his teachers, and that gives them power and strength. 
His school is a success. If the pastor loves the school, he should 
be pleased that others love it also and should encourage his 
assistants to make occasional visits to the class room, and 
be pleased with everything that can cheer and brighten and 
elevate the little ones. These visits should be brief, so as not to 
interrupt the school work, and the priest with a well-balanced 
mind will avoid loquacity. Sometimes the pastor has a hobby. 
He likes, say history, and when he enters everything else must 
be dropped. The children know it, and they will give undue time 
to that one study at the expense of their other lessons—they 
want to ‘show off’ before the priest, but when he leaves, and 
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another lesson is recited, they ‘show off’ in an entirely different 
way before the teacher, 

“The priest should be the life and inspiration of .both 
teachers and children. He should know each child by name and 
show interest in all that concerns it, for the children of the 
school are the men and women of his congregation in the very 
near future. If the priest show indifference to them as children, 
they in their turn will manifest an equal or greater indifference 
to him in later years.” 

“FE,” representing a very efficient teaching order, sends a list 
of eleven points, which she respectfully submits for the con- 
sideration of pastors. They are: 

I. There is sometimes too much, often too little, supervision 
by the priest in charge of the school. 


II. The average number of pupils in a room should not 
exceed forty-eight and there should not be more than two grades 
in a room. 


III. Grades in parish schools should not be carried beyond 


the grammar school course. 


IV. There are many fads and too much cramming; more 
attention should be given to practical work. 

V. The promotion of the pupils should be left to the judg- 
ment of the teachers. 

VI. Pupils should not be given questions beyond their 
capacity. 

VII. Unmanageable children should not be kept in school 
in opposition to the teachers’ judgment. 

VIII. Pastors often show want of consideration for the 
teacher before the pupils by fault-finding and by correcting her 
mistakes, real or supposed. 

IX. Teachers are often overworked at the close of the 
scholastic year, preparing First Communion classes, getting the 
children ready for diocesan examination and for entertainments. 

X. It is unbecoming to the religious garb for sisters to be 
obliged to hold school exhibitions at theaters and public halls, 
especially on Sunday afternoon. 
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XI. It is unjust to expect teaching sisters to take charge 
of church, sanctuary and choirs. Their school duties require 
sufficient time for preparation, etc. 


“F,” a teacher of wide experience and great success in 
parochial schools, thinks “that teachers should have a voice in 
determining the text-books to be used. Teachers who have 
devoted twenty or thirty years to class work generally have 
very definite ideas on the availability of text-books. 

“Pastors should stimulate both teachers and pupils. This 
they do in various ways—by the reading of class reports, by 
words of encouragement, by offering small rewards from month 
to month and larger ones at the close of the year. To make 
a judicious use of prizes, teachers should be consulted. A pastor 
once offered fifty dollars for the best work in English. Five 
dollars would have accomplished the same result, and the re- 
mainder could have been used to stimulate emulation in other 
branches. 

“The frequent calling of boys from their class work to go on 
messages, or to serve mass or funerals, is sometimes the cause 
of friction between pastors and teachers. Sanctuary boys should 
be so appointed that the same boys will not always be called upon. 

“The requiring of teachers to collect tuition from their 
pupils is very disagreeable. It may lead to discrimination be- 
tween the rich and the poor. A priest, or at least some one who 
is not employed in teaching, should have charge of this work. 
It is still more disagreeable for teachers to be forced to get up 
entertainments in order to raise money to pay themselves. The 
pupils are in such cases asked to sell tickets. This leads to 
irregularity, even to dishonesty. Entertainmetnts when fre- 
quent, are of doubtful benefit. To put teachers, members of re- 
ligious orders. in such circumstances that they must make their 
living from the school is sometimes very distressing. In order 
that their school may be successful, teachers should give their 
entire attention to their work in the class room. This they can- 
not do if they have to be continually devising means to get 
money sufficient to meet their salary. Pastors should guarantee 
the stipend which religious teachers require in order to meet 
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their wants, and should adopt some method of raising sufficient 
money other than that of obligating the teachers to engage in the 
work. 

“Another point that often causes friction between the pastor 
and teachers is that of discipline. In some cases, pastors or 
assistants may take on themselves the task of disciplining unruly 
pupils. This will be likely to injure the authority of the teacher. 
Then there is often trouble regrading the expulsion or suspension 
of refractory pupils. Expulsion, of course, is the last resort of a 
teacher, to be used only when all other means fail to bring a 
pupil to a sense of his duty. In fact, our Catholic pupils should 
not be expelled from class unless they become a menace to the 
morals of the school, for expulsion to a boy is almost as bad 
as excommunication to older people; he may never enter a church 
again. The principal should always consult the pastor before 
suspending or dismissing a pupil. A pastor who has at heart 
the welfare of his school will, when the matter is properly rep- 
resented to him, consent to the dismissal of disorderly pupils 
when they prove incorrigible.” 


“G,” who represents a numerous community, and who has 
herself been engaged in parochial school work both East and 
West, says: “Sisters would be more successful if they had more 
encouragemeent and a little assistance from the pastor. The sisters 
love their work and labor from morning until late at night to 
make their schools the success that the pastor so often boasts of. 
They need encouragement. They do not always get it. The 
pastor comes to visit his school, and it is with a throb of the 
heart that the poor teacher meets him with a smile; but if her 
mouth opened her heart would leap out, she is so unnerved. The 
poor children show their fear in their pale faces and fast-beating 
little hearts ; you can hear them breathe; the stillness of the class 
room that was a few seconds ago a busy beehive has become 
painful—through fear of whom? the pastor; because he never 
comes but to find fault, to threaten, to punish, or to expel. What 
money, salary, or other remuneration can sufficiently repay the 
poor delicate sister that teaches in such a school? A frail, 
delicate being before she entered religion, her life in the convent 
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has not strengthened her physically ; observance of vows and rules 
has made her, naturally, more tender, gentle and sensitive; life 
in such a school makes her feel that she is nothing but a hireling, 
Often she is not only the teacher, but the janitor, the sacristan, 
the organist and the choir. She soon begins to fade. Con- 
sumption slowly but surely bears away one of the convent’s 
brightest, brainiest, and most talented loved ones. Her early 
death has been hastened, at least, by the strain brought on ‘by 
the peculiar environment of the school. 

“Thank God, the picture has another side. There are 
pastors great, grand, noble, tender as a mother; giants in form, 
but with hearts like that of a gentle girl. I have taught for 
them. They come into the class room, and teachers and children 
are delighted. Recitation is too short, each child is so eager for 
the word of praise that falls from the pastor’s lips. As he goes 
from grade to grade, the building echoes with the merry voices 
and cheery ‘Good morning, Father,’ or ‘Good-by, Father,’ issuing 
from children’s mouths. 

“Such a pastor has little difficulty in getting all his children 
to attend the parochial school. The sisters have a father to 
whom they can appeal in case of need; he is ever ready to listen, 
to advise, to assist. In the school of such a pastor teaching 
becomes a pleasant labor, cheerfulness and happiness pervade the 
class room. The pastor is ever ready to lend a helping hand; 
even when he is absent his influence permeates the very atmos- 
phere. His school is a great success, and so will be all the 
parochial schools of the United States when the pastors put 
themselves in the teachers’ place and do as they would be done 
by.” 


I have done with quotations. This paper has been more the 
work of others than my own. I think, however, that it has 
given a fair idea of “The Pastor and the School from the 
Teacher’s Point of View.” 


In summing up, I would remark that in the different com- 
munications which I received there are five points that were 
emphasized. 
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First, school buildings should be suitable and convenient, 
with proper ventilation, light, heating, and janitor service. Public 
school buildings are nearly perfect in this respect. Of course 
public school boards have contro! of the school tax and find 
no difficulty in erecting costly buildings with every modern 
improvement. We are doing wonderfully well, considering how 
we are situated, and I am sure that in a short time even those 
school buildings that are complained of will be replaced by more 
suitable ones. 

In the second place, there is considerable objection to the 
establishing of high school grades in parish schools. In order 
to keep seven or eight pupils one or two years longer, some 
teachers promise them advanced studies. This is not prudent, 
because it will take the entire time of a teacher to attend to 
a small number of pupils. If such pupils have not teachers who 
give their entire time to them they will not make so much 
progress as they would in a school where full classes of high 
school grades are to be found. 

Thirdly, several notes touched on the fact that in some 
schools too many things were required of the teachers. They were 
supposed to act as sacristians, as organists, and even to furnish 
the choir. If the teachers are willing to do all these things, of 
course it is their own affair, but in general it is not advisable for 
one teacher to do what his or her successor may not be able to do. 

Again, multiplicity of school entertainments as means of 
making up the teachers’ salaries has been mentioned by several 
correspondents. These entertainments are especially to be con- 
demned when in preparing for them time is taken up that ought 
to be devoted to study. 

Finally, all correspondents insist on the necessity of co- 
operation between pastor and teacher. Of all the points mention- 
ed, this is the most necessary. Without it, the teacher’s work is 
rendered nugatory. With it, the best results may be hoped for 
from the school. 

‘One correspondent has called attention to a matter which I 
did not at first consider necessary to mention, but which on sec- 
ond thought I note here, viz., the passing of pupils from one Cath- 
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olic school to another. Certainly one Catholic school should not 
endeavor to take away the pupils of another. Yet it would seem 
that some of our Catholic institutions are more anxious to get 
pupils from other Catholic schools than they are to get them from 
the public schools. Teachers of parochial schools should not be 
ambitious to draw pupils from adjoining parishes. If there be a 
central high school, it would, of course, be entirely proper that 
boys or girls should go there after they have finished the course 
in their own parish school. 

After all, the faults found in our Catholic school system are 
like spots on the sun. Notwithstanding some minor drawbacks, 
Catholic education is spreading its beneficent influence through- 
out the land. Our Catholic schools hold an honored place in the 
country today. Their worth is recognized by the professional 
and the business world. 


Just now the American people seem to be awaking to the 
necessity of basing their system of education on morality. It is 
recognized that the Catholic schools have prospered because they 


have been built on the strong foundation of religion and morality. 
It is admitted that Catholic teachers are so successful because 
they have forsaken everything in order to devote themselves 
to the training of youthful hearts and intellects. They seek no 
earthly reward. Their employment is a labor of love, love for 
souls, and love for God. 

In this paper I have referred mostly to Catholic teachers, 
members of religious orders, because most of our schools are 
under their direction. I am not unmindful, however, of the 
good work being done by Catholic secular teachers wherever 
they are employed. As a rule, they have chosen their vocation, 
not from mere mercenary motive, but from motives inspired 
by faith, love of God and zeal for souls, I cheerfully pay the 
tribute of praise to their noble efforts. 

Now, more than ever, is hearty codperation between pastor 
and teacher necessary to the continued progress of our schools. 
If so much has been accomplished in the past, when every school 
was a unit working its way as best it could without any definite 
organization, what may we not expect in the future, with 
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new life infused into the system, and all those interested in it meet- 
ing at stated times to exchange ideas and to perfect methods? 
These annual meetings of the Catholic Educational Associatioin 
will encourage the teachers to do their best, to follow the most 
approved methods, and to put life and progress into their work 
instead of stagnation and routine. 


DISCUSSION. 


BROTHER JOHN WALDRON: Brother Anthony classifies the different 
pastors, and in one class he puts those who leave the school severely 
alone, who take no interest whatever in the school. I cannot speak of 
this category, because in my own experience I never met one of them. 
Secondly he speaks of the pastors who practically control the most 
minute details of the class room; and lastly those who act as superin- 
tendents. I prefer the latter class, that is, a pastor who lays down a 
policy to the director or superior of the brothers or sisters who have 
charge of the school, and whose duty it is to carry it out. If the prin- 
cipal of the school, understanding the policy of the pastor, adopts it, 
the pastor can depend on that superior to carry out every regulation. 
There should be the most cordial relations between the principal, and 
by the principal I mean the director or superior of the school, and the 
pastor. 

In regard to the correction of teachers in public I know this is a 
very sore subject. I would therefore suggest, and I think every teacher 
will agree with me, that the pastor cannot win the affections of a 
teacher quicker, nor hold them more enduringly than when he saves the 
teacher from public humiliation in cases where the teacher has made a 
mistake in class, and has, for instance, lost his temper; and let me tell 
you, friends, a teacher generally knows when he has lost his temper, if 
not at the moment, soon afterwards. The case is brought to the pastor 
and he takes it in hand. He makes himself acquainted with the situation 
and takes control of it. He explains matters to the parents and pacifies 
them. Intead of publicly blaming the teacher, the latter is spoken to in 
private and given advice and warning. Now, that teacher will never 
forget the pastor who has saved him from humiliation in public. 

I think with regard to the expulsion of pupils, no teacher ought ever 
to take upon himself the expulsion of pupils. The pastor is the pastor 
of the children as well as of the grown people. He has to provide for 
the salvation of their souls. Once the child is expelled from the school, 
what control can the teacher or anybody else have over the pupil? In my 
own order not even the principal may expel a child. He must submit all 
the facts to the pastor, who knows the situation of the family, and 
knows what dangers the child may be exposed to, and later on decides 
the question of expulsion. If he decides that for the future good of 
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the pupil it should remain in the school, then every energy is bent to 
improve the pupil, with all the patience the teacher may possess. 

Another topic: One of Brother Anthony’s correspondents speaks 
of pastors who do not consult the teachers in regard to text-books and 
programs. If you will consult the school report of the Philadelphia 
diocese you will find an excellent solution. The report speaks of the 
diocesan board having planned the curriculum, and having done sv, we 
are told that not wishing to rely on their own experience, for one year 
they withheld the curriculum from publication, and during that year 
submitted it to superiors and community inspectors, who were invited to 
get the advice of their ablest teachers. This is an excellent plan. Let 
the superintendent go to the superior. The superior knows which mem- 
bers of the order ought to be consulted and they can obtain the infor- 
mation in that way. I think the Philadelphia method is a wise course 
to follow. 


Very Rev. J. A. CONNOLLY: We have heard a consideration of this 
subject, ‘““The Pastor and the School, From the Teachers’ Viewpoint,” 
and it may be well have a few words from the pastor’s viewpoint. I 
haven’t any fault to find with Brother Anthony or with Brother John. 
I think Brother Anthony has done his work very well, especially with all 
the assistance he has received from the sisters and brothers. I agree 
with him in almost everything. As Brother John said, it is unfortunate 


—he did not put it in that way, but that is the meaning of it—to have 
a priest who neglects his school altogether. It is unfortunate for the 
parish, for the children and especially for the teachers. It is almost 
equally unfortunate, perhaps even more so, for a priest to want to con- 
trol everything; to dictate the minutes even, and what time is to be 
devoted to this, that or the other. While I do not know of such places, 
I think it is rather unfortunate to have such. The third is where the 
pastor takes an active interest in and encourages and helps the teachers, 
and encourages the pupils; visits the school daily. I think it is much 
better for the priest to visit the school daily, and I think it is much 
better for the pastor to do it than to turn the work over to the assistants. 
When I was assistant one portion of the school was turned over to me, 
and one to another, and I saw from my own experience and the others’ 
experience that the children and the pastor were more or less estranged. 
I think that is not right. I think no matter what the duties of the 
pastor may be, that it is his place not only to know the children, but to 
visit the school in which they are taught; to see how that school ‘is being 
conducted. It encourages the children. It encourages the sisters or 
brothers; and as Brother Anthony said, it is, “Good morning, Father,” 
or “Good-by, Father.” I think it is far preferable, no matter what his 
duties be, for the pastor to be a visitor to the school daily; if it is only 
to go to the door and say “Good morning,” and look around, and see how 
many are absent, and learn the cause, and if necessary, investigate. 
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There is one thing I did not understand with reference to the teachers 
preparing the children for first communion. I can hardly conceive of a 
pastor so indifferent to the spiritual interests of the children in his 
school as to leave it entirely to the teachers to prepare them for their 
first communion. That is something new to me in some respect. I 
have heard them speak about the teachers preparing them. I consider 
that the recitation of the catechism is the same as the ordinary lesson; 
but to go and prepare them especially, for them to explain and give in- 
structions, and prepare them in everything, for first communion, and 
then for the pastor to go and sit in the confessional and hear the con- 
fession, that being all he does; I don’t understand it. That is not my 
way of doing, anyhow. 

Another thing is this getting up of entertainments. I think they 
ought to be abclished. That is my viewpoint. I think it is detracting 
from the dignity of the teacher to compel him or her to be a collector, 
collecting the school dues, if there be school dues. Let the pastor pro- 
vide the way to pay his teachers, and he gives them the check or the 
money. It is none of their business how he gets it. To have entertain- 
ments is detrimental to the interests of the school. It will take up a 
great deal of time. The children will omit their arithmetic, or gram- 
mar, or catechism, or reading, and will say, ““We must go and practice 
for our entertainment”; and the parents are paying for the children, 
and their loss of time, in order that they may be taxed an additional 
50 cents or $1 to go towards the salary of the teachers. 

Another thing, I think these lengthy and extravagant closings, or 
school commencements, should*be abolished. They take up a great deal 
of time, the same as the entertainment. You can have something that 
is simple. The father spoke yesterday about singing. They can learn a 
hymn, or a song or learn some of these action songs, a recitation, dur- 
_ ing the ordinary time assigned, and then you can have it upon the stage, 
and it will take only a little while. Every class is represented, and you 
are not singling out any one. I think the sooner these long commence- 
ments are abolished, the better it will be for the interests of the school, 
and for ‘the teacher. 

I think Brother Anthony has covered the ground as to a pastor 
being, in a measure, supervisor of the school; and as one who is in- 
terested very much in the school work, according to my view I would 
say Brother Anthony has given us a very excellent paper. 


Rev. Francis T. Moran: I think it should be said first and fore-: 
most that we are very fortunate in the papers presented to us. We 
admired Dr. Yorke’s paper yesterday, and this morning it seems to me 
the very fullest word has been said in regard to the relation of the: 
pastor to the teacher. There may, however, be some little modifications; 
on some of the remarks that have been made, although no doubt we 
agree thoroughly as to the essence. I think the pastors are agreed that 
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the entertainments, for the most part, are a nuisance; and those who 
have large schools discourage them, except on certain state occasions; 
but it would be too bad if at some time in the year our children did not 
give some sort of a public exhibition of their attainments during the 
year. It is a great pleasure to the parents to come to the entertain- 
ments conducted by the children. Now, each one may relate his own , 
experience, but at least there ought to be one time in the year when 
the children should be on exhibition. In the old days I remember it 
was quite customary to invite the parents to attend the examinations. 
That, however, would seem to be a real hardship on the children, and 
good results are not obtained from it. But it does bring your school 
out into relief when the parents come to see their children in public 
display, and when they also get a chance to have their children admired 
by other parents. Of course, there is an extreme on both sides. The 
good sisters will remember, and I know Brother Anthony knows very 
well, that there are certain cramped conditions where the pastor, to 
maintain the school, has got to resort to almost every measure except 
stealing. Now, in such a state of affairs I think it is the part of the 
good zealous teacher—and they are all that—to codperate with him. 
I do not believe there is ever an occasion when they refuse to do it. 
There may be one here and there who may be just a little “kinky” but 
for the most part the teachers are very generous) in their codperation 
with the pastors. The particular circumstances will determine, as to 
how far entertainments may be necessary. Of course, the principle 
must be admitted that entertainments should not be allowed to interfere 
with school work, and they should never be carried to such an extreme 
as to become a burden upon the teachers as well as upon the pupils, 
and to some extent upon the parents in contributing. Children ought 
not to be asked to go about the parish soliciting aid for the school, and 
the children should be freed as far as possible from sweeping school 
rooms. It may be said that we swept school rooms in our time; I know 
I did—not always as a matter of merit; sometimes because we were 
kept in after school. I think many pastors who love their schools would 
be very willing to sweep the rooms, if they were obliged to do it in 
order to maintain the schools. 

Well, there are some extreme pastors and there are some extreme 
teachers. It is well that there should be a discussion as to how nearly 
they may come together, and on what plane they may meet. I think the 
teachers, for the most part, are all right; and I know that, for the most 
part, the pastors are. 

BrRoTHER Emery: I am a little surprised at some of the remarks 
of Father Connolly. Some of them seem to imply that the teachers are 
not: to prepare the children for first communion. We have always had 
the preparation for first communion as our special work; not independ- 
ently of the pastor, but aiding him, and leaving it to him to say in the 
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end whether the pupils should pass for their first communion or not. If we 
are not permitted to teach the catechism what are we wearing the re- 
ligious habit for? This is our highest honor, and are we in it simply 
to hear the word of the catechism, and to see that the children learn 
the catechism by rote? If we are not allowed to explain it, then our 
highest work is taken away from us. I don’t know whether Father 
Connolly meant that much or not; but it seems to me, and my ex- 
perience has always been that we have regarded the preparing of 
children for the sacraments as the most important work imposed upon 
us, and that the preparation which the pastors should give on these 
occasions, lasting four weeks and sometimes two months, and given 
sometimes one or twice a week, is totally inadequate to the necessities 
of the occasion. In our classes the work of preparing for the first com- 
munion commences immediately after the organization of the school in 
September. Those pupils who are to make first communion the follow- 
ing year are singled out, and looked after especially by the teachers, 
and after the Christmas holidays, or perhaps before, these pupils are 
brought together every morning at catechism time and given special 
care, and required to recite their catechism with more care and exact- 
ness than other pupils are. The teachers also explain and develop the 
catechism for them, and are very conscientious in this work. I make 
these remarks because of the words of Father Connolly regarding this 
subject. 

Very Rev. J. A. Connotiy: I think the brother did not under- 
stand. What he tells about the brothers doing every day, I consider 
is being done every day in every school by the teachers; the brothers or 
sisters, as they teach the catechism, explain it. Then there is a special 
preparation on the part of the priest, instructing and explaining the 
catechism, which the religious teachers are not expected to do. The 
Third Council of Baltimore requires two years in a Catholic school be- 
fore first communion, during which time the children are being pre- 
pared regularly by the teachers in the ordinary way, as the brother 
explains; but besides this, there is the instruction by the priest, cover- 
ing at least one whole year, over and above all the instruction which 
the children receive from the teachers. The teachers give their regular 
instructions and do their work well. The brother, I think, misunder- 
stood me, or I misunderstood Brother Anthony. 

Rev. P. J. GALLAGHER: There is one thing I would like very much 
to see introduced into our Catholic schools and that is the occasional 
visits of the parents, and of the friends of Catholic education. I know 
myself, with an experience of thirty years in parish schools, that the 
parents and friends of the children and the advocates of Catholic edu- 
cation feel as though they were not always welcome to visit our parish 
schools. Now, I think that is a great mistake, because in order to 
spread Catholic education and infuse Catholic interest in the minds of 
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our people, they should be encouraged to come and see the work that 
we are very proud of. We should invite them from time to time from 
our pulpits to come and visit our Catholic schools. 

Rev. J. J. TREANoR: I would suggest that at the end of the year we 
have small entertainments, not so much for making money as to have 
the parents come and see the various departments of the school, repre- 
senting, for instance, the music department, or the literary department, 
or any other special department. At the end of the year sometimes, 
instead of inviting a great dignitary of the Church, or a great priest, 
have an educated layman, a state senator, for instance, or some one 
who_is interested in education, to come and give an address. I think 
this would take our Catholic schools out of a certain rut. You know we 
have sometimes been dubbed “Catechism schools.” While the whole 
school, and the very atmosphere is Catholic, the Catholicity of the 
school does not by any means consist in the catechism alone. It is in 
the garb, the tone and manner in which the religious teacher carries 
herself through the class. If at the end of the year we would stand 
before the public, and give others an opportunity to investigate and be 
present, and see the result of our work, and listen to our thoughts, I 
think this would be a good thing to foster our Catholic education. It 
was the sentiment of the thirty-five thousand brainy teachers, men and 
women, engaged in the public schools throughout the land, unanimously 
expressed at Boston, that morality was absolutely necessary for the 
welfare of education in this country. Therefore, I think it would be 
wise from time to time to ask an educated lay Catholic gentleman to 
come and address the Catholic people at the closing exercises of our 
schools. ; 


THE EDUCATIONAL MISSION OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


REV. WALTER J. SHANLEY, DANBURY, CONN, 


The history of Christian education is the history of the 
Catholic Church. The Church runs through the whole, like the 
ground melody of the system. Commissioned to teach all nations, 
she has nobly fulfilled her educational mission. She has instruct- 
ed all the races of the Christian centuries in the principles of the 
Gospel. She has, moreover, taught all science. Never before 
the religious revolution of the 16th century was intellectual 
history divorced from ecclesiastical history, affording a strong 
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proof of the educational mission of the Church. The Church 
is the patroness of learning, the mother of invention, the mistress 
of the arts and sciences. It is not easy to tell what she has done 
for learning, for it is to give a history of Christian education. 
Christian schools arose in the very first century. In the year 
60, St. Mark, the Evangelist, landed at Alexandria, and establish- 
ed his See. He surrounded himself with learned men, and 
founded a catechetical school which became the nursery of the 
schools of Europe. 


Up to the year 179 the teachers of Alexandria did not aim at 
anything higher than the Catacheses of the St. Cyril, which are 
twenty-three in number, eighteen being a brief summary of 
the chief articles of faith, five others treating of the Sacraments 
of Baptism, Confirmation and the Holy Eucharist; but a little 
later, when Pantanus, a converted stoic, became master of the 
school, a wider range of studies was introduced. 


At the end of the second century the schools of Alexandria 
were rendered famous by Clement, who used poetry, philosophy 
and eloquence in the interests of religion, Hipolytus, renown2d 
as an astronomer and mathematican, and Origen, the master of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, and his brother Athenodorus. From 
Alexandria we may date the beginnings of our own systems of 
learning. 

It was now recognized that Christians were men who 
could think and reason with other men, and of whom the 
university city need not be ashamed. Christians were expected 
to teach and study the liberal arts, secular literature, philosophy 
and the Biblical languages, and all the time the business of the 
school went on, persecution raged with small intermission. 

Faith took a firm stand in Alexandria, and combated with 
a strength born of Heaven, two dangerous foes—heathen phi- 
losophy and heretical theology, and through the teaching of Cle- 
ment and Origen demonstrated to the worldly and unbelieving 
that a new and wonderful intellectual power had come into the 
world. Antioch and Constantinople followed Alexandria and af- 
forded with the Thebaid, precious treasures of learning. 
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Episcopal schools sprang up in the household of bishops dur- 
ing the first four centuries, and expanded into noble seminaries 
of learning. For four centuries the clergy lived in community. 
Singular facilities for training younger aspirants to the ecclesi- 
astical state, under the eye of their bishop, were afforded by this 
community life which had many obvious advantages. Accord- 
ingly there were many schools for younger clerics in episcopal 
households. All the early annals of the Roman Church represent 
her clergy as educated, for the most part, in this manner, under 
the direct supervision of the bishop. 

Celebrated among these schools was the episcopal school of 
Seville, presided over by St. Leander, the bishop of the see, who 
was succeeded by his brother Isidore, whose famous etymologies, 
drawn up for the use of the school, present an encyclopedia of 
every imaginable art and science, and embody several fragments 
of ancient authors, which otherwise would have been lost to us. 

Then St. Ildefonso of Toledo, founded a great school at 
Toledo, which, together with Seville, made Spain the intellectual 
light of the Christian world in the early middle ages. When 
after the conversion of Constantine, the Lateran palace became the 
residence of the popes, the ecclesiastical school was established 
within its precincts, and in it, some of the greatest popes of the 
first nine centuries received their education. It possessed a 
valuable library, and the names of its librarians are preserved 
in perfect order from the fifth century. 

The cathedral seminaries spread throughout Europe, and ex- 
panded into noble public schools. The range of studies was ex- 
tended, and included not only Latin, Greek and Hebrew, but 
also the liberal arts, law and medicine. The parentage of the 
Christian schools is to be traced not only to the eatechetical and 
episcopal schools, but also to the monastic schools. 


As Christianity spread in the early middle ages, monastic 
centers were multiplied. Gaulish, Celtic and Teutonic abbeys 
were, in those ages, intellectual capitals and centers of far-reach- 
ing and all-embracing knowledge. The monasteries were so en- 
tirely the sole centers of civilization that many cities owe their 
origin to them. Peasants clustered around the abbeys for pro- 
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tection, scholars came for education and remained, and thus 
villages, towns and cities developed without number in Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, France and England. The names of 
many cities in Europe are mementoes of the old intellectual 
supremacy of monasticism. 

Drane tells us that “The monks had a world of their own, 
whilst the barbarians were laying all things in ruins, they, heed- 
less alike of fame and profit, were patiently laying the founda- 
tions of European civilization. They were forming the languag- 
es of Schiller, of Bacon, and of Bossuet; they were creating 
arts which modern skill in vain endeavors to imitate; they 
were preserving the codices of ancient learning, and embalming 
the world ‘lying in wickedness’ with the sweet odor of their 
manifold virtues.” ‘By these monastic schools,” says Carlyle, 
“nearly all inventions and civil institutions by which we yet live 
as civilized men were origin:ted and perfected.” 

From the sixth to the thirteenth century the education of 
Europe was Benedictime. It was in the golden age of monasti- 


cism. Among the half-barbarous races of Saxons, Franks, Celts 
and Teutons, there arose champions of monasticism, and pioneers 
of learning, poets, philosophers, and legislator-monks who molded 
into heroic form, during medieval times the raw material of 
Christian Europe. These monks in their cells, were planting the 
mustard seed of future European intellectual growth. 


Their foresight was equal to their saintliness. They fostered 
everywhere the native idiom and endeavored to reduce it to an in- 
telligible grammar. Natural science was from the outset a dis- 
tinctly monastic study. The names of great scholars like Bede, 
Albertus Magnus, Gerbert and Roger Bacon shine brightly in 
the intellectual firmament, as guiding stars to Galileo, Arago, 
Newton and Humboldt of later days. 

The principal manual labor in some of the monasteries was 
the transcription of books. There was a scriptorium or writing 
toom in every monastery. Here the monks spent long, weary 
hours copying the books of the Bible, the ancient classics, Greek 
and Latin, and the works of the early Fathers of the Church. 
To their labors we owe the preservation of the Scriptures, the 
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codices of ancient literature and patristic lore. Nuns as well as 
monks were adepts in copying manuscripts, sacred and secular, 
even as early as the sixth century, when the celebrated school 
of two hundred nuns at Arles, under the guidance of St. Cesaire, 
flourished and gained renown for its numerous and beautifully 
decorated manuscripts. 

Lerins is the oldest of the monastic centers. Founded iv 
the year 410 on an island in the Mediterranean, it became a re- 
nowned school of theology and Christian philosophy, an asylum 
for literature and science, a citadel inaccessible to the works 
of barbarism. Lerins had a world wide reputation and in- 
fluence for learning. Among its great scholars were St. Vincent 
of Lerins, St. Lupas of Troyes, who arrested Attila at the gates 
of his episcopal city, St. Cesarius of Arles, who was successively 
persecuted and finally reinstated by two barbarian kings, Salvian, 
whose eloquence was likened to that of St. Augustine, and also 
bishops of several provinces of Gaul. Marmoutier established by 
St. Martin of Tours in the fourth century ; Grinni, Condat and the 
abbey founded by Cassiodorus in Vivaria, cultivated letters at an 
early period. In later centuries the most celebrated monastic 
centers were: Armagh, Bangor, Clonard, Luxeil, Lindisfarne 
Iona, Fulda, Wearmouth, Jarrow, Malmesburg, St. Gall, Ein- 
siedeln, Paderborn, Magdeburg, Monte Cassino, Rheims, Corby, 
Bec, Cluny, St. Victor. 

The monastic schools flourished beyond compare in the 
Emerald Isle, the “Island of Saints and Scholars.” The faith 
planted by St. Patrick in the fifth century grew marvelously into 
absolute power in the short space of a hundred years. Armagh 
Clonmacnoise, Bangor, Lismore, Clonard, Clonfert, are names 
which recall the palmy days of sacred learning. “Within a cen- 
tury after the death of St. Patrick,” says Bishop Nicholson, “the 
Irish seminaries had so increased that most parts of Europe sent 
their children to be educated there, and drew thence their bishops 
and teachers. Ireland was the great school of Europe, whilst 
barbarian hordes devastated the continent and laid waste the 
civilization of a thousand years. 
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One of the earliest monastic schools was Aran, founded by 
St. Enda in 480. It became the nursery of some of the greatest 
Irish teachers. A little later St. Finnian founded Clonard, 
whence, says Usher, issued forth a stream of saints and scholars 
like the Greek warriors from the wooden horse. Clonard had 
3,000 students in the sixth century. From Clonard went forth 
St. Kieran, who established Clonmacnoise on the banks of the 
Shannon, a school of the highest learning for six hundred years. 
Bangor, with 3,000 monks, was a celebrated school of religion and 
learning, from which, St. Bernard attests, a swarm of saints came 
forth and spread themselves like an inundation in foreign lands. 
One of Bangor’s students, Luanus, according to St. Bernard, 
founded at least one hundred monasteries, all of which were semi- 
maries of learning. Iona was regarded as the chief seat of 
learning in the western world. 

By the middle of the sixth century Ireland was honey- 
combed from shore to shore with monasteries and_ schools. 
Thousands thronged from all part of Europe to these schools— 
Saxons, Angies, Gauls, Picts, Scots, Cambri, Germans, Italians, 
Spaniards and Egyptians. The schools were not only. free 
schools, but even books, food and lodging were supplied to stu- 
dents. The masters of Irish ships were bound to give free pas- 
sage to those who sought in the schools of Ireland masters in 
science and sources of knowledge, which could be found nowhere 
else in Europe. 

The original design of these schools was to propagate a 
knowledge of scripture and theology. Greek, Latin and Hebrew 
were studies from the beginning. The classics and natural scienc- 
€s were taught, together with mechanics, law, art, history, philos- 
ophy and medicine. 

Ireland not only received and educated students from every 
country and of every race, but also sent throughout Europe hosts 
of able, learned teachers, who founded institutions of learning and 
religion. 

The schools of Lindisfarne, in England, Verdun in France, 
Erfurt, Waszburg, Ratisbon, Cologne, Vienna in Germany, and 
Bobbio in Italy, were founded by Irish monks. They penetrated 
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to the Rhine and the Danube, to Flanders and Bavaria, and all 
Southern Germany, to Burgundy and Northern Italy, Spain and 
Greece. They found their way to the Himalaya mountains and 
the plains of Asia, as well as to Greenland and Iceland. 

This race of teachers established schools throughout Europe 
from the sixth to the tenth centuries. They were’ the pioneers, 
they blazed the way through the wilderness of darkness and ignor- 
ance, and laid the foundations of modern civilization. 

The culture of Europe has been for centuries much as it is 
today. That culture can be traced to a race of teachers born in 
Ireland and trained in its native schools, who left their charming 
fatherland and traveled abroad, as soldiers of Christ, to spread 
the benefits of Christianity and Christian learning. This genera- 
tion of pious teachers who civilized Europe has long since passed 
away, but their example, their unflagging devotion to the welfare 
of others, will forever remain one of the most ennobling pages of 
the history of the human race. “Truly,” says Monsigneur Du- 
pauloup, the renowned bishop of Orleans, “the nations of Europe 
and humanity itself have just reason to be proud of the Irish race.” 

The monks not only maintained seminaries of higher learn- 
ing, but also established schools for the children of the poor. In 
nearly all the monasteries there was, besides the internal school, 
an external school for the children of the neighborhood. This 
was in line with the spirit of the Catholic Church, which, after 
_ the third century, ordained that wherever a church was estab- 
lished, a school for the education of children should be founded. 
Even in the second century, free schools were established by the 
bishops of Alexandria, Caesarea, Antioch and Rome. The letters 
and ordinances of the first popes abound in instructions to the 
heads of churches to promote the establishment of schools for the 
education of the young. The popes were conspicuously the pa- 
trons of schools, and ordained that they should be established at 
cathedral and parochial churches, and that bishops should give a 
statement of their quality and efficiency in the provincial synods. 
This was a matter of canonical enactment in the eighth century. 

Henry Barnard, the founder of the Normal School in our 
country, in praising the German people for organizing a system of 
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education under the administration of the civil power, said: “But 
not to Germany, nor to any one people, nor to any civil authority 
anywhere, but to the Catholic Church, belongs the higher credit 
of first instituting the public school, or rather the parochial school 
for the elementary education of the poor.” 

In 529 the council of Vaison strongly recommended the es- 
tablishment of village schools. In 800 the synod of Mayence or- 
dered parish priests to have schools in the towns and villages, that 
little children might learn letters from them. 

A council at Rome in 836 under Eugene II, ordained that 
there should be episcopal and parochial schools in towns and vil- 
lages, and others whenever there could be found place and op- 
portunity. Olden France had 60,000 free schools. In the thir- 
teenth century, out of a population of 90,000, in Florence, there 
were 12,000 children attending the schools, a larger ratio than ex- 
isted in our American cities a few years ago. 

There is no period in the Church’s history in which scheols 
did not exist. In the very catacombs, next to the chapel, was a 
school for catechumens, where they had their own teachers, who 
were specially assigned for that work, and were different from 
those whose office was to instruct the faithful. Then there were 
the cathedral school, the episcopal school, the parish school, the 
rural school, the cloistral school, the early seminaries, the col- 
leges, the palace school, and the university, all of which were re- 
nowned at some time during the middle ages. 

A giant intellectual convulsion took place at the dawn of the 
thirteenth century. It was the change from the monastic to the 
scholastic era. The movement promised to be perilous for the 
Church, but by vigorous action she prevented an organized system 
of antagonism to revealed truth. 


“Tt will suffice to reconcile us to the temporary necessity of 
the change,” says Drane, “that it was accepted by the Church 
and that she set her seal on the due and legitimate use of those 
studies which were to develop the human intellect with full grown 
strength. Nay, more, she absorbed into herself an intellectual 
movement, which, had she opposed it, would have been directed 
against her authority, and so, to a great extent, she neutralized its 
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power of mischief. The scholastic philosophy, which, without 
her direction, would have expanded into an infidel rationalism, 
was woven into her theology itself, and made to do duty in her 
defense, and that wondrous spectacle was exhibited, so common 
in the history of the Church, when the dark and threatening thun- 
der cloud, which seemed about to send out its lightning bolts, only 
distills fertilizing rain.” 

It was a change from the monastic era that held sway for 
seven hundred years to the scholastic era. The Church con- 
trolled the situation. The great universities of the Middle Ages 
arose during this period. The doctors and masters of the schools, 
even in the new era, were clerics. The theses were chosen from 
Scripture texts. Secular learning hardly existed, and what there 
was of it was strongly tinged with religion. 

Dante, the able poet, philosopher and patriot, cast his sublime 
poem in a theological mold. It is a summary of Catholic doc- 
trine and tradition. It has been denominated a poetical version of 
the Summa of St. Thomas, without some theological knowledge 
of which it is impossible to understand the Paradiso. 

As the universities developed, the episcopal schools and semi- 
naries disappeared. The universities became the resort of all who 
sought a higher education. Their students ranged from the age 
of 12 to that of 40. The universities were created by the papacy, 
and lived by the privileges which they drew from the popes. The 
papacy, with its universal power, was in a position to advance 
schools of universal knowledge and give them universal prestige. 

Paris took the lead, and was regarded as the greatest cor- 
porate institution of scholastic times. Its students in the twelfth 
century numbered one-half the population of Paris. It produced 
great teachers like William of Champeaux, Abelard and Peter 
Lombard. 

After Paris, Bologna was the most successful of the universi- 
ties. It became the great law school of the world at the end of 
the eleventh century. Canon law was added to the course of civil 
jurisprudence, after the publication of the Decretals of Gratian. 
This prodigious work, carried on for twenty-five years by Chisui, 
a Benedictine monk, was a summary of the decrees of the popes, 
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and of one hundred and fifty councils, with extracts from the 
“Fathers” and ecclesiastical writers, so arranged that it would be 
used in the schools. Bologne had ten thousand foreign students. 
The popularity attached to the study of law, and the encourage- 
ment afforded by the Roman pontiffs, multiplied the universities 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to such an extent 
that one wonders how students could be found to people so many 
schools. Compayré enumerates 75 universities before the year 
1482. In France alone there were the universities of Paris, Toul- 
ouse, Montpelier, Orleans, Lyons, Avignon, Poictiers, Angers, 
Bordeaux, Bourges, Cahors, Nantes, Rheims, Caen, Valence and 
Grenoble. In Italy: Bologna, Padua, Ravenna, Salerno, Arezzo, 
Tenara, Perugia, Piacenza, Sienna, Treviso, Vercelli, Pavia and 
Vincenza; in Spain: the two great universities of Salamanca and 
Vallodolid, besides twenty-four smaller ones; in Poland: Cracow; 
in Germany: Vienna, Prague, Heidelberg, Cologne, Erfurt and 
others; in England: Oxford and Cambridge; Louvain, in Bel- 
gium. 

These universities had each its distinctive characteristic. 
Paris was renowned for theology, Pavia for the arts, Bologna, 
Orleans and Bourges for law, and Montpelier and Salerno for 
medicine. 

Macauley acknowledges the splendid munificence with which 
the famous universities were endowed in Catholic ages. “When 
I consider with what magnificence religion and science were en- 
dowed in our universities, when I call to mind their chapels with 
organs, altar pieces and stained windows; when I remember their 
schools, libraries and galleries of art, when I think of the halls, 
the common rooms of Oxford and Cambridge, when I remember 
the faith of Edward III, and Henry VI, of William of Wykeham, 
of Archbishop Chichley and Cardinal Wolsey ; when I remember 
that we have taken from the Roman Catholic religion King’s 
college, New College, my own Trinity College, and Christ’s 
Church—and when I look at the miserable Dotheby’s Hall, we 
have given them in return, I ask myself if we and if the Protestant 
religion is not disgraced by the comparison.” 
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After the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, the 
Church continued her educational mission, disproved the heretical 
doctrines of Luther and his followers by the definitions of the 
great Council of Trent, and gave a stronger impulse to education 
through the Dominican, Franciscan and Jesuit orders, which con- 
solidated anew the system of Christian education. 

The subject of this paper is far from being exhausted. It 
would take volumes to do full justice to it. Its endeavor has been 
to show that the Church instituted the principles, methods, and 
instrumentalities for a system of popular education many cen- 
turies ago and that she has been eminently successful in the ad- 
ministration of those principles and methods. The methods used 
in the Middle Ages may need modification in our age, and such 
- adaptation to present conditions has been effected, but the princi- 
ples are the same, being founded on eternal verities. They pro- 
duced such monarchs as Alfred, Louis IX and Sixtus V, such 
philosophers as Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus; such states- 
men as Sir Thomas More, and St, Louis; such knightly heroes as 
Bayard; such poets as Dante and Chaucer; such architects as 
Arnulf and Brunelleschi; such artists as Michael Angelo and 
Raphael; such historians as Otto and Froissart, and better than 
all, such saints as Saint Benedict, Dominic and Francis Assisi. 

As in the early ages the benign influence and educating power 
of the Church wrought a wonderful change in the barbarian 
hordes that overran Europe; as the popes rescued society, pre- 
served civilization, and saved Rome, which but for them would be 
as Nineveh, Bablyon and Sidon; as in the cruical period of the 
Middle Ages, when the old order was going out in wildest con- 
fusion, the Church inaugurated and directed a new order in the 
way of Christian enlightenment, so down through the ages which 
are to come, the Catholic Church will be ever faithful to her mis- 
sion of teaching, will reveal to future generations the newer and 
higher life, the end of all true education, by directing them to 
seek first the kingdom of God and its justice. 

DISCUSSION. 
Very Rev. Joun T. Murpuy, C. S. Sp.: I am afraid I took altogether* 


too much upon myself in acceding to the request of our friend, the Rever- 
end Chairman, when he asked me to assist here this morning to listen to 
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the paper of Father Shanley, and offer a few remarks. Having listened 
to the paper of Father Shanley, I'am sure we all agree in this, that it is 
a paper which is very instructive and covers a wide field. 

It is quite a compliment for the nuns here this morning that Father 
Shanley quoted so frequently from the late lamented Mother Drane, 
who wrote that most popular work, “Christian Schools and Scholars.” 
Among the sisterhoods the nuns representing the great Dominican 
order should feel a special satisfaction in knowing that it is a father 
also of the order, the late Father Denifle, who in recent years has 
written a most scientific and intellectual work on this subject, namely, 
“The History of Universities of the Middle Ages.” 

Of course, Father Shanley has covered a very wide field, and it 1s 
impossible to have heard his reference to all the varied work done by 
the Church in the interest of learning without being impressed by this 
truth, that it is one of the baseless calumnies on the Catholic Cuhrch to 
maintain for one moment that she has been, or could be, the enemy of 
learning. 

The Catholic Church whilst expounding her doctrine upon Divine 
Revelation, must necessarily have her foundations laid in the human 
intellect. St. Paul tells us that the worship we give to God must be ra- 
tional worship, obsequium rationabile. We could have no faith without rea- 
son. The Catholic Church, by its very position, is bound to encourage the 
cultivation of the intellect, because Divine Science requires for its highest 
development and elucidation that the intellect should be cultivated. The 
well cultivated intellect under the influence of Divine grace, accepts the 
truth of revelation and the authority of God when it comes to a point 
where it discovers that the revelation is from God. Hence we must en- 
courage intellectual culture; and the paper of Father Shanley shows what 
the Church has done through the past ages. 

Aristotle, from the third century up, was regarded with a certain 
sense of hostility by.the Church at large. The earlier teachers rather 
held by Plato. Aristotle was regarded with a great deal of indifference 
until the time of St. Thomas. His was the genius that discovered that 
the system of Plato was illogical and incorrect, and could never be used 
to show forth the sublime fabric of Christian doctrine. His genius con- 
sisted in discovering that the syllogistic system of Aristotle was the 
only one that could be used for this purpose. What St. Thomas did 
in his day has been the object and the ambition of the Church at all 
times. She founded her schools for the ordinary people and she en- 
couraged universities. Those universities exist today in many parts of 
Europe. You must have heard Father Shanley refer to the University 
of Bologna which was the great law school of the Middle Ages. There 
is nothing sadder than to go to that school today and see upon the 
staircase the busts of Popes who founded it, and of the princes who en- 
couraged it, and to find that the university has passed, through perverse- 
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ness into secular hands. Goethe has said that the reformation threw 
back civilization three centuries. It is impossible, to look into the 
universities founded by the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages, without 
realizing the truth of this saying. 


It has been thrown into our face that we are too narrow, too cir- 
cumscribed in freedom of intellectual thought. Well, I must admit that 
in consequence of the reformation the Church became a little more 
cautious; and the Council of Trent had to consider a great many ques- 
tions. The fact that so much disaster was brought about has made the 
Church suspicious. We have not a single institution in the world 
where there is the same intellectual freedom as at the University of 
Paris in the Middle Ages. The old universities have disappeared or 
have been bereft of their Catholic character. In that famous little Is- 
land of the West, referred to by Father Shanley, in Ireland, which by 
reason of its numerous schools and universities was the beacon light of 
the darkest period of the Middle Ages, political and religious persecu- 
tion swept everything away. The last refuge of our ancient learn- 
ing was that School of the Four Masters, the ruins of which are 
seen today near the little village of Donegal, in the county of that name. 
It stands forth an ivy-clad ruin commemorating genius and industry. 
You will find at Iona, which was once the seat of western learning, noth- 
ing but the tombs of kings, and the ruins of the cells. The celebrated 
place in Switzerland, referred to by Father Shanley, where our great 
Irish saint, Gall, founded a monastery, has disappeared through the 
French Revolution. The disastrous effects upon our Catholic institu- 
tions of learning that followed the reformation are still with us. It 
has taken centuries to recover from them. The Catholic Church in these 
countries where the reformation had a free field, was driven back to 
preserve the holy sacraments; she was driven back to preserve for her 
children the catechism; she was driven back to that state of things 
where she had not time to look up, or around her. That day passed 
away only in the beginning of the nineteenth century; and that day 
has still left its mark upon us. It is a great joy to us all here that we 
have the opportunity of restoring somewhat of the ancient spirit of the 
Church in this matter of learning. It is the glory of the Church that 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost the Council of Baltimore in- 
sisted upon the fundamental principle that the Catholic Church should 
build up its own system of education, and should begin at the founda- 
tion, with the parochial schools. It has taken years and years to 
organize a system which stands forth today not only as the glory of the 
Church, but, still more important, stands forth as the foundation of all 
her hopes of the future. When that decree of the Council of Baltimore 
was issued many. thought that it was a mistake. There were parts of 
the country where the parochial school did not exist. It took sacrifice 
to build it; sacrifices on the part of the people, sacrifice on the part of 
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the priests, because in this matter the priests were making more sacri- 
fices than the laity can understand. They had to gather together finan- 
ces and build convents and schools. It would have been fifty times 
easier for the priest to live in the ordinary manner. He was now 
bound to occupy half of his time building up parochial schools. 

I am acquainted with the work done in the great archdiocese of 
Philadelphia, under the direction of the chairman of this body, whose 
work in Philadelphia is a work of enlightenment, not only in his partic- 
ular city, but in his archdiocese. I remember his Grace, the Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, saying that he intended to put as director of schools, 
the best man he could find in his diocese for that position, and place 
him in such a position that he would not be tempted to give himself to 
any other work. The result has been the magnificent organization that 
exists there. 

This is a subject dear to my heart. The work of the parochial 
schools is established, and it is the especial object of this department of 
the Association to improve the work from year to year, to improve the 
methods and training; and any work which improves the methods and 
training is going to be twice blessed. But we have to go higher; and I 
maintain that this educational system in America should be unified. We 
should not rest with the parochial school. The parochial school should 
be supplemented by high schools. There is no large center where there 
should not be a properly equipped high school. All the parishes could 
combine and endow this large center from year to year, unless they get 
such a splendid gift as was given to Philadelphia by the late Mr. Cahill 
when he left money to endow the Cahill High School. But, apart from 
such a generous donation, there is no large city that could not have its 
own high school. It may utilize the present academic course of exist- 
ing colleges, but if it does not want to do that, let it strike out its own 
line; let it not go into shams and insincerities. Let us not call it a 
high school merely because we have added a year to the parochial 
school or have put in typewriting or drawing or something else. A 
high school should be graded. No boy or girl should be admitted ex- 
cept on examination. Positive results should be required at the end. 
No other institution should be allowed to call itself a high school. 
The high school should be under the control of the episcopal authority 
in the diocese. The time is coming when we should encourage the laity 
in our work; and every high school and parochial school should interest 
the laymen in the district, and the laymen and clergy, under episcopal 
sanction, should carry on a high school in every part of the country. 
In the Middle Ages our education was public work. The university 
was public, the colleges and schools were public. They were actually 
free. They were kept in a free atmosphere, and kept under Catholic 
public control, independent of any purely local control. I maintain that 
our parochial and high schools should be under control as all 
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church institutions are. Why do people give so much to the public 
schools? Because they are for the public. That is the problem of Cath- 
olic education. Every diocese has it in its power to endow its own 
work and control it. 

I go beyond the high school. We should have a certain number of 
colleges, and especially we should have our university, so that from any 
high school the best boy could be sent on to the university; and that uni- 
versity should be broadly equipped. The great men of the world are not 
the men who became great through wealth. The great men are not the 
sons of wealthy men. The great men of England, for instance, are those 
who went to Oxford, and Cambridge, on the strength of scholarships they 
won in the schools. It is those men that have built up the Empire of 
Great Britain as it is today. We are not a rich people. But our people 
have brains; and those brains must be properly formed and cultivated. 
There is no opening now for the poor but clever Catholic boy who goes 
out of our schools, and who wants to be faithful to the Church. If he 
goes to the public high school and gets a scholarship, it is to one of the 
non-Catholic universities. It is dangerous, and he knows it; so his atten- 
tion is turned to small things. We should not rest content with the 
parochial school. We should build up the high school and go forward 
from that. We should build up at least one Catholic university, which 
should be in immediate touch with every school in the country. Oxford 
and Cambridge today are in touch with every secondary school in Eng- 
land. These colleges are in touch with every preparatory school. They 
receive help from the state to carry out the system. We have the power 
to organize a system of our own; we have the brains to do it; we have 
the financial backing to do it. There is no financial difficulty that can 
prevent any project in this country being carried out. Our mistake in the 
past has been that our donations have been too much directed toward 
hospitals and orphan asylums, which in themselves are deserving; but 
attention has not been directed to endowment for education. The gifts 
of a man who builds high schools are better for his country than those of 
a man who builds hospitals. The hospitals are necessary, but they are 
not constructive works. The greatest work a man can do is to build up 
a high school, and establish and endow it in perpetuity. Then we should 
have a number of first-class, properly-equipped, colleges. We are work- 
ing for the education of the vast body of our people. The vast body must 
go out into secular occupation. It is the laity which I have chiefly in 
mind. The religious orders can take care of the education of their own 
candidates. The bishops can take care of the education of the clergy. 
What we want to provide for most is the education of our laity, so that 
any boy in our country who has brains and character shall have the op- 
portunity of going from the low school to the high school, and from the 
high school to the university. It is in this way alone we may restore the 
ancient love of learning, and build up here throughout the land a system 
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which shall at once reflect the glory of the Church, and have great fruit- 
fulness in its results. 


Rev. WILLIAM TuRNER: I am at a loss, Reverend Mr. Chairman, to 
find anything to say in addition to the learned and scholarly paper of 
Father Shanley, and to the enlightening remarks of Father Murphy. The 
time being so short is an additional reason for confining my remarks to 
perhaps one or two points of a more or less practical nature, as it seems 
to me. The first is suggested by the idea mentioned in Father Shanley’s 
paper that the true sources of knowledge of the attitude of the Church 
towards education in the past, are the conciliar enactments, the decrees of 
the popes, and the legislation of the local bishops. A great deal of edu- 
cational history has been written, and many of you know in what spirit 
it has been written; but apart altogether from the spirit of hostility to 
the Church which actuates books like the “History of Pedagogy,” by Com- 
payré, there is the false view of scholarship. There is a failure to go to 
the real sources. It is easy enough to talk about the attitude of the 
Church, it is easy enough to write about the attitude of the Church, it is 
easy, according to one’s point of view, to say how she encouraged educa- 
tion, or how she discouraged learning, but the history of education which 
we need is a history written from the sources themselves. We must go 
back to the action of the Church as it is contained in her official docu- 
ments. Those documents we have in abundance. They are published; 
they are accessible. What we need is a history of education especially in 
the Middle Ages, which will make the same use of those documents that 
an up-to-date history of Mediaeval Europe, for instance, will make, of the 
“Monumenta Germaniae.” This is the practical point to which I wish to 
call your attention. Before a handbook on the history of education in the 
Middle Ages can be written we must have a number of smaller works, 
monographs, the lives of Catholic educators, works covering each a small 
section of the history of education, and then it will be possible for some- 
body to work over that material and give us a popular history of educa- 
tion which can be used in our Catholic schools. Yesterday all of you, I 
think, received a copy of the Catholic University Bulletin, and the idea 
may have occurred to you that those copies were being distribtued for 
the purpose of securing subscriptions. We do not object to receiving 
subscriptions, but the primary purpose of distributing those numbers is 
in line with what I have just been saying. We want you to see that a be- 
ginning has been made in inducing those to write on pedagogical subjects 
who are best qualified to write, the sisters who teach in our schools. 
Now, it may seem to some that the writing of a history of education 
belongs to a historian. It does. But it is equally self-evident that it be- 
longs to an educator; and unless the person who writes a history of edu- 
cation has a knowledge of pedagogical methods and has some practice 
and experience, the history, I think, had better not be written. And so 
it is our hope—I speak now more directly to the sisters present here— 
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that you will take example by those who have already begun to write- 
for the Catholic University Bulletin and write either under the head of 
“Notes on Elementary Education,” or among the main articles. I know 
that means an additional sacrifice on your part, but you have made so many 
sacrifices for Catholic education that I am sure you will not hesitate to 
add this to the other sacrifices. We need an abundance of Catholic 
pedagogical literature, and if you will take kindly to the idea which I 
suggest, I can assure you that you will always receive a hearty welcome 
in the columns of the Catholic University Bulletin, and I fell certain that 
you will earn the gratitude of all who are interested in Catholic education. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMUNITY INSPECTOR. 


BROTHER MICHAEL, S. M., DAYTON, OHIO. 


One of the most striking evidences of the vitality of the 
Catholic Church in the United States is its system of Catholic 
parochial schools. Born of the deepest conviction that a re- 
ligious education must be given to every Catholic child as his 
birthright, these schools have so grown and multiplied that in the 
face of any challenge the Church may point to them as sufficient 
evidence of her fidelity to the mission given to her by the Divine 
Master to feed the lambs of His flock. 

Looking back at the history of the Catholic Church in this 
country we find church and school going up together, in many 
cases the school being built first, to serve for a time as church 
and school, but eventually for school purposes alone. When 
a new parish was begun the bishop appointed the pastor upon 
whom devolved the duty of securing competent Catholic teach- 
ers for his schools. But this problem presented many grave dif- 
ficulties. Two plans suggested themselves. A bishop might, like 
our municipal authorities, have organized and equipped a normal 
school for the training of Catholic teachers for his diocese. The 
graduates of this normal school would then be employed by the 
pastors as teachers in the parochial schools. This plan was so 
beset with educational, financial and administrative difficulties, 
that a mere consideration of them made it generally prohibitive.. 
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“Another plan suggested itself. The Church had in her 
bosom many religious orders and societies devoted to every 
phase of teaching. Some of them could be called upon to take 
charge of parochial schools. The plan offered many advantages. 
With religious teachers in the class room there could be no 
doubt of the Catholicity of their instruction; their training in 
obedience and community life, as well as in the art of teaching, 
would reduce administrative difficulties to a minimum, while they 
alone could make the financial burdens of our schools at all sup- 
portable. This plan was generally adopted, and the teaching or- 
ders were invited to take charge of the schools, which in the 
face of tremendous obstacles, had been built by an enterprising 
priesthood, supported by a generous laity. 

For the teaching orders the work became a gigantic task, It 
meant for them an intelligent and reasonable adapting of foreign 
systems to American conditions ; it meant the creation and adop- 
tion of new methods where European methods and traditions 
had to be cast aside, because they could not meet our situation 
and needs ; it meant the thorough and careful training of teachers ; 
it meant time and great financial sacrifices with the handicap of 
meager resources; it meant and still means the recruitment of 
new members to meet the demands for more teachers, demands, 
which even to the present day, to our great regret, cannot be sup- 
plied. Gradually, however, the work grew and prospered until 
its success could no longer be questioned. 

The first era, that of the pioneer missionary, is passing away 
rapidly. It has built many enduring monuments to its zeal, but 
it has left many problems for solution, notably the placing of 
our educational work upon a systematic basis. Schools and 
parishes were working with might and main towards the same 
end, but each independently of the other. Many pastors were in 
a position to secure every reasonable equipment for their schools, 
and because of the time and personal energy they could devote to 
them, they were able to achieve the most gratifying results. But 
others were not so well favored. Their energies had to be ex- 
pended along different lines. In many cases the struggle for 
existence forced parents to withdraw their children from school 
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long before the proper time. Often too, the financial resources 
of the parish were so limited that the pastor was compelled 
to crowd his classes to the point of congestion and beyond all 
possibility of proper care and teaching. Nor were the religious 
teaching communities exempt from a similar condition of affairs. 
While agreeing in essentials, each had its own traditions and 
methods, its own advantages and disadvantages. Some of them 
were thoroughly organized, and worked along lines planned 
by able sup riors, inheriting vast stores of professional knowl- 
edge from many members of their communities who had 
brought the skill and experience of a life-time in the class room, 
to the treasuries of their orders. Their houses of formation 
were well officered and fully equipped; their subjects on entering 
the class room were provided with a professional training, lack- 
ing but one element, that of actual experience; and every day 
spent at their works brought remedy to this defect. Others 
again were battling with the trials of recent foundation or per- 
haps with the disadvantages of a less perfect organization, Their 
struggle for existence, coupled with the urgent demands for 
teachers from zealous pastors who would not be denied, prevent- 
ed them from giving their subjects that careful professional 
training which was so much needed, and towards which they 
were willing to turn every effort. Is it surprising then that 
under such varied conditions no uniformity of results could be 
obtained from the different schools of even the same diocese? 
Some sort of concerted action became necessary under penalty of 
neutralizing to a great extent the zealous labors of devoted pastors 
and teachers. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, recog- 
nizing the drawbacks of this situation, and alive to our educa- 
tional needs, enacted a statute that called for a reorganization of 
the school work in every diocese. 

This reorganization in the majority of cases, has taken 
the form of a diocesan board of education appointed by the 
bishop who likewise selects an executive officer known as the 
superintendent to act for and with the diocesan board, under 
the authority of the bishop. It is under the direction of these 
diocesan boards and superintendents, with the various teach- 
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ing orders supplying the teachers, that our present parochial 
school system is being developed. In this system we find two 
factors devoting their energies to the same end. On one side 
we have the diocesan authorities acting through the diocesan 
board and superintendent ; on the other we find the teaching staff 
drawn from the various orders. Both bodies labor in the educa- 
tional fields with the same end in view and with many common 
duties. Both are necessary elements in the success of a com- 
plete school system. It is self-evident that harmony of action 
between these two elements is an absolute necessity, and yet a 
difficulty presents itself which at first sight might seem to 
jeopardize the complete success of the work. The teachers, as 
members of the teaching staff of a parish or diocese, are subject 
to many oiders from pastor and superintendent. As religious 
they are also subject to the directions of religious obedience. 
Here lies the possibility of conflict, likewise the absolute necessity 
of harmony. The success of our parochial school system, proves 
that this harmony can and does exist, but where lies the secret 
of this harmony that is so essential to success? Evidently in a 
clear conception of the mutual rights and duties of the different 
officials to whom the teachers have to look for orders, and in 
the mutual codperation of these officials. This brings us at 
once to a discussion of the question of school supervision as it 
affects the teacher. In the New York Convention of the Catholic 
Educational Association, Father Gibbons, the very able super- 
intendent of the Buffalo diocese, read a paper on the supervision 
of schools. Every page of this paper betrays the wisdom and ex- 
perience of a broad-minded school man, keenly alive to every 
phase of our educational needs, but especially in what pertains 
to school supervision. In this paper he touches the very core of 
the question when he tells us that “upon the teachers more than 
any other agency, depends the efficiency of our schools, and our 
success in bringing the Catholic children of America within their 
walls.” “We may find many a good school,” says he, “without a 
fine building or elaborate equipment, and with a small registra- 
tion of pupils. But we cannot even conceive a good school with- 
out good teachers.” 
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And so impressed is Father Gibbons with this truth that 
he sets down the perfecting of the teachers as the principal 
aim of diocesan supervision. If this be one of the most important 
duties of diocesan supervision, we are led to ask whether the 
religious communities have not recognized the same necessity 
of supervision over their teachers, and doing so, whether they 
have not an official whose functions are parallel to those of the 
diocesan Superintendent, and whose chief duty is to aim at the 
perfecting of the teachers of his community. If there be such 
officers in the different teaching orders it is evident that they, 
more than any other official of the order, will be in a position 
to codperate most effectually towards the development of our 
school system. Many orders have now and always have had such 
Officials, though they are not always known under the name of 
Community Inspector. Some orders have not specially provid- 
ed for this official, but as far as my information goes I believe 
the position is being provided for, where it does not yet exist. 

Since their functions are identical, whether the Community 
Inspectors be Brothers or Sisters, in what follows it will be dis- 
tinctly understood that I include in my discussion the religious 
communities of women as well as those of men, though for the 
sake of convenience I shall use the masculine pronoun when 
referring to the Community Inspector. 


What then are the functions of the Community Inspector 
and what position does he hold in his order? This official whose 
functions we are discussing, is not the local inspector of whom 
Father Gibbons speaks, who in a way is a member of the 
Superintendent’s staff and whose duties are to inspect and 
report upon the state of the schools in the diocese. The com- 
munity Inspector whose functions I am discussing has greater 
responsibility and exercises much greater influence in his com- 
munity and upon our educational system. He is in no sense 
connected with any diocese as other members of his order may be 
and often are. What a diocesan superintendent is to the 
diocesan schools; what a city superintendent is to the public 
schools, that the Community Inspector is to the teachers and 
schools of his order. As the diocesan superintendent is the 
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executive school officer of the diocese, acting for the bishop, 
the diocesan board and pastors, so the Community Inspector 
is the executive school officer of the religious order acting for 
the religious community and its superiors. 

The bishop appoints the superintendent as his executive 
representative in the schools; the general of the order appoints 
the Inspector as his supervising executive. The authority of 
‘the superintendent extends over every school of the diocese, 
which may include several cities and towns; the authority of the 
Community Inspector extends over every religious of his 
province or district which may include several dioceses and 
states. 

A few extracts from the instructions prepared by one of the 
teaching orders for the guidance of its Inspectors will give you 
an adequate idea of his functions. 

First. Primary teaching in every province is under the 
special and immediate supervision of an Inspector who is 
appointed by the General Administration. 

Second. The Inspector is one of the Provincial’s Assist- 
ants, and resides in the Central House; he is a member, ex-officio, 
of the Provincial’s Council, of the Provincial Chapter, and of 
the General Chapter. 

Third. His office gives the Inspector a real authority over 
all the religious of the province employed in primary schools. 
In the exercise of this authority he is obliged to conform to the 
instruction received from the General of the Order. 

Fourth. Among the functions of the Inspector, the visits 
of inspection occupy the first place. At least once every year 
he visits all the houses of the province devoted to primary 
teaching. This visit constitutes the official inspection made in the 
name of the Society. 

Allow me to remark that in the instructions from which 
I am quoting the term “primary teaching” covers everything 
not included ia the term “secondary or collegiate teaching.” 

Fifth. When the Inspector presents himself in virtue of 
the mission with which he is intrusted, he comes as one sent by 
God, and as such he should be received with sentiments of a lively 
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and enlightened faith. All the religious therefore are eager to 
show him the respectful submission and confidence with which 
faith alone can inspire them. 

Sixth. They should speak to him with filial frankness and 
receive with docility and gratitude his general and personal in- 
structions and advices, 

Seventh. The Inspector, directed by the same light of 
faith, will neglect nothing calculated to foster this happy in-° 
fluence, and will be on his guard against whatever might weaken 
it. In all his proceedings he will show himself to be inspired by 
zeal for the works of the Society, the prosperity and success 
of which, depends in a great degree on his manner of action. 

Eighth. If prudence, discretion and charity are necessary to 
persons of every condition, they are still more so to men who 
should command great confidence; the Inspector therefore, can 
hardly be too watchful over himself, so that all his words, 
actions, and proceedings bear the impress of these precious 
qualities. 

Ninth. In virtue of his office the Inspector exercises control 
and supervision over the teachers and pupils of the primary and 
grammar grades; likewise over the programs to be followed, 
the methods to be used, and the results to be obtained. 


Tenth. On each of these points he will carefully take note 
of whatever appears to him to be good, or with which fault 
might be found, for his mission is to strengthen what is efficient, 
and to correct what is defective. 

So much on the general duties of the Inspector. Let us 
now take note of the influence he may exercise over the teachers 
of his order. Referring again to his instructions we obtain the 
following information: 

Eleventh. His first duty is the welfare of the religious. He 
takes care that all those employed in teaching primary or 
grammar schools possess the information, both in religious and 
secular knowledge, befitting their condition and employment. 


Twelfth. All his efforts aim at not employing a teacher 
who has not the requisite qualifications, that is, who is not 
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sufficiently conversant with the branches to be taught, or who 
does not know the method by which to teach them, 

Thirteenth. To attain this end the Inspector will keep a 
watchful eye on the houses of study, the postulants and scholas- 
ticates, and will take care that the particular regulations regard- 
ing these houses be faithfully observed. 

Fourteenth. He supervises and controls the examinations 
which are annually conducted to test the progress and efficiency 
of the teachers already employed in the class room. 

Fifteenth. To the same end, he directs, assists, and en- 
courages the brothers employed in teaching; he corresponds with 
them, and has private conversations with them during his visits 
of inspection. 

Sixteenth. Above all, he will endeavor to instruct the 
Directors in their important functions, in the duties which they 
have to fulfill, first, towards the religious under their charge, 
then towards the children intrusted to them. 

In the following articles the Inspector is instructed to lay 
before the higher superiors the results of his work with the 
religious. . 

Seventeenth. After every visit the Inspector will prepare 
a report showing the aptitude, the efforts, and the progress of the 
teachers in their studies, in their functions, and in the practice 
of teaching and discipline. He will comment on the spirit of the 
pupils and teachers, on the particular character of their work, 
and on the local conditions of education. He will also include 
such general remarks as may be necessary to make his report 
complete in every detail. 

Eighteenth, After all the visits are terminated, with these 
particular reports as a basis, he will draw up a general report 
which enables him to make comparisons with the preceding 
years, and judge more correctly of the condition of instruction in 
our schools, of the zeal and aptitude of the teachers as a body, 
of the management of the houses, and of the prosperity of the 
works in the whole extent of the province. 

Ninteenth. In addition to this, the general report just 
mentioned will include the notes and the results of the examin- 
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ations undergone by the teachers, either before representatives 
of the Society, or before the academical authorities of Uni- 
versities. 

One of the essential conditions of success for any teaching 
body, is its ability to adapt its methods to the necessities of any 
situation in which it may be placed. Allow me to call your atten- 
tion to the instructions laid down for the Community Inspector, 
in this regard. 

Twentieth. If the Inspector should meet with special cases, 
for the teaching of which our methods could not be followed 
closely, or regarding which, the instructions are not sufficient or 
not explicit enough, the Inspector will supply what is necessary by 
either verbal or written directions. 

Twenty-first. Should a radical departure from our methods 
be found necessary the Inspector will lay the matter before the 
higher superiors; after consultation with them he will give the 
necessary instructions to meet the situation, 

Twenty-second. Finally he will carefully note down any 
observation communicated to him regarding our own or other 
methods, or anything else connected with the art of teaching, 
taking notice in a special manner, of everything that may be to 
him an indication of progress or of improvement in the 
educational system. 

To this enumeration of the Inspector’s duties may be added 
the interview which he has with the different pastors after 
he has completed the inspection of their schools, In this inter- 
view he discusses the condition of the school and welcomes any 
observation which the pastor may have to make, 

Summing up all these duties of the Community Inspector, 
we find that his annual tours of inspection bring him in contact 
with many teachers and pastors; that during these visits he 
examines the classes, he studies the methods of the teacher, he 
confers with him, advises him, makes him acquainted with the 
best methods used in similar grades, and brings to him the 
experience drawn from every good teacher in the province. He 
advises the local director in the preparation and execution of 
programs and time-tables, and his records keep the Superiors 
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supplied with all the data necessary to make them familiar with 
the professional qualifications of their teachers. 

As the Community Inspector exercises such a direct influence 
on the teachers, so he is in a position to sum up the consensus 
of opinions of teachers, on methods, text-books, etc. In his 
study of the educational trend of the times, because of the real 
authority he pessesses, he may call to his aid the best minds of 
his congregation for the examination of any question that may 
come up; and for the same reason his opinions on text-books are 
invaluable. With the local superiors to report to him every 
phrase of the educational work and movement in their district, 
he can, in the course of one year of inspection become familiar 
with educational conditions, both secular and religious in any 
city, diocese, or state. Every opportunity for observation is his. 
No facility is denied him. We venture to assert that no secular 
superintendent of state schools has equal facilities with the 
Community Inspector along these lines. Then when we re- 
member that frequently the order has charge of the schools in 
several dioceses, each with its own board, its own superintendent, 
and its own local regulations, and that it is the work of the 
Community Inspector to harmonize the demands of all these 
dioceses with the methods of his order, it will be seen at once 
that he can bring a store of experience and expert knowledge, 
to the cause of Catholic education. 


With this exposition of the functions of the Community 
Inspector it is evident that he becomes a very important factor 
in the educational work of any diocese where his community 
has charge of schools. Nor is it difficult to discover how his 
cooperation becomes valuable and therefore desirable, for with 
whom could a superintendent more safely and more profitably 
discuss educational problems, as they should be and are discussed 
by all experts in education? Who has more facilities for giving 
effective support to a superintendent? To whom else could 
a superintendent apply for a remedy with less danger of in- 
justice or misunderstanding and with more chance of success, 
should he discover serious defects in the work of. any of the 
teachers? Who is better able to explain to a superintendent 


‘ 
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what are and what are not essential features of his order and its 
methods? Who is in a better position to apply the principle of 
adaptability and to decide what is dangerous innovation and 
what is real progress, and how the adjustment of difficulties may 
be secured with least friction and inconvenience? Who can better 
appreciate the value of the work of a fellow order, and with 
whom would fellow inspectors and their communities be more 
willing to exchange views, methods, experiences, etc? Finally, 
who is in a better position to study the relative value of different 
educational methods and propositions ? 

My paper so far has discussed the functions and influences 
of an individual inspector, the repesentative of one order, but 
there is another feature that must not be lost sight of. There are 
many orders engaged in teaching, and all or nearly all of them 
have their community inspectors whose duties do not greatly 
differ from those I have been enumerating. In one diocese we 
may find as many as ten different communities at work, with an 
equal number of inspectors devoting their skill and experience 
to the schools of the diocese. What superintendent would be 
willing to dispense with their joint codperation? This brings 
before us the possibilities for united action and prompts me to 
make a suggestion to the School Department of the Catholic 
Educational Association. 


As a part of the work of this branch of our Association why 
could we not have regular meetings of our diocesan supertend- 
ents and community inspectors at the sessions of this convention? 


Carefully prepared propositions bearing upon their own 
special functions and duties would be laid before them for 
discussion, and while there could be no attempt at legislation, it 
it evident that the discussion of these special propositions along 
with the exchange of opinions on other school topics, and ques- 
tions of school government would prove of the greatest value 
to our parochial school system. The recommendations and 
views of these men would compel the most careful consideration 
from every teacher and teaching community. Diocesan boards 
would have some safe guidance for wise and equitable legisla- 
tion, and our bishops would have powerful auxiliaries should 
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they decide to plan and carry out a unified system for all the 
Catholic parochial schools of the United States which, with 
uniformity in essentials, and latitude sufficient to suit local needs 
in non-essentials, would furnish a cohesive foundation for an 
effective barrier against the loss of faith threatening our country 
as a consequence of the absence of all religious teaching and 
training in our secular schools. 

Not the least advantage resulting from such a periodical 
meeting of superintendents and community inspectors would be 
the personal relations which would necessarily follow, relations 
which would bring about not only mutual respect and esteem, 
as well as facilities for frequent exchange of views, but especially 
the removal of mistrust, tendency to aloofness, inclination to 
work in independent and isolated orbits, etc. When I reflect 
upon the desirability of more concerted action between the super- 
tendents and community inspectors, as well as between commun- 
ity inspectors themselves, I am prompted to make a second 
suggestion which is this: Let us have a directory of super- 
tendents, and community inspectors. The proper compiler of the 
directory would be our Reverend Secretary. After the com- 
pletion of this directory, containing the names and addresses of 
every superintendent and community inspector and officer of the 
school department, the secretary would send it to these officials 
who would then have a permanent mailing list for the mutual 
exchange of reports, instructions and documents not of a private 
nature. This directory would also enable these officials to 
arrange for meetings with, and professional calls on, fellow offi- 
cers when the duties of inspection would bring them to a city 
in which any of them might be residents. 

The discussion which will follow this paper will, I hope, 
bring forth an exchange of opinion on the suggestions which 
I have just made. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. P’ R. McDevitt: In opening the discussion of Brother Michael’s 
admirable paper, I wish to disclaim the slightest intention of questioning, 
minimizing or refuting, anything that it contains. It will not allow me, 
even if I were disposed to do so. There is not a word in it to which I do 
not heartily subscribe. It is a simple, dispassionate presentation of the sub- 
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ject that is before the meeting. The deep and high appreciation of the 
office of the Community Inspector and the full understanding of what his 
function should be are evident. I am sure teachers and superintendents 
will look upon it as one of the most instructive papers to be found in the 
official report of our proceedings. All I shall presume to do will be to 
emphasize—from the view point of a superintendent—some points Brother 
Michael has referred to. 

While the paper distinguishes between community inspectors who 
look after the community’s schools in a particular diocese, and the com- 
munity inspectors with a wider authority and who look after the com- 
munity’s schools no matter where they are located, yet, I think, the dis- 
tinction does not modify materially the functions of either kind of in- 
spector. 

The need of a commuity inspector is beyond question. The uplifting, 
stimulating and wholesome influence he can exercise on our system of 
education is also beyond dispute. His very duties and the way of dis- 
charging them may, perhaps, be matter for discussion. 

What kind of man should the Commuity Inspector be? He should 
be a man of character, of tact and of good judgment. He should be 
considerate in action, and more inclined to commend than to condemn. 
Scholarship and technical training in school work will complete his equip- 
ment for his position. Such a man commands the respect and confidence 


of priests, whether principals or superintendents, and teachers, without 
whose codperation no community inspector can have the full measure of 


success. 

A community inspector should be an invaluable aid to a religious 
community in enabling it to know intimately its subjects and thereby 
using them to the best possible advantage. He sees the teachers as they 
are in their daily work. He learns their strength, their weakness, their 
characteristics, their difficulties, their environment. He can be invaluable 
by aiding in the training of the teachers: First, in the assistance he can 
give to those in charge of the novitiate, and secondly, in the help he can 
give to the individual teacher who is engaged in the actual work of 
teaching. 

Brother Michael has well said that the chief function of the community 
inspector is to aim at the perfecting of the teachers, and that it is evi- 
dent that he, more than any other official of the order, will be in a posi- 
tion to codperate most effectively in the development of our parish school 
system. 

He can send to the novitiate a vast amount of information gleaned 
from the intelligent observation of the teachers in the school room. He 
can keep the novitiate informed as to the success or failure of certain 
methods of training. 

A community inspector is absolutely necessary in a school where the 
local superior, by reason of his class duties, has no time for the work of 
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supervision or in a school where the local superior, though free from the 
responsibilities of a particular class, yet knows little or nothing of methods 
of teaching. Unfortunately there are local superiors whose appointment 
was made not because of their fitness for school work. 

A young teacher lacking the necessary training may be sent into a 
school. The local superior who is looking after his own class hardly 
knows how the young teacher is succeeding. The local superior who is 
free but incompetent can offer no assistance. The diocesan superintend- 
ent may visit the school. He will recognize the incompetency and help- 
lessness of the young teacher. He knows that unless something is done 
the young teacher, who might be made an efficient teacher, is very likely 
to fall into wrong habits that can never be corrected. By the very limita- 
tions imposed upon him he can do little more than to point out certain 
conditions and offer suggestions as to their correction. 

In such cases the community inspector can take hold of the individual 
teacher. By reason of his technical knowledge of methods, he can give 
an object lesson of the right way to teach any subject. This fitness does 
not mean that he should be eminently skilled in methods, but he must be to 
the extent that he can show the untrained, incompetent teacher, sound 
principles of teaching and direct him in their application. 

Not only can he be of help to the inexperienced teacher from the 
novitiate, but also to older teachers who follow wrong methods, who lack 
self control, and who betray infirmities of temper that neutralize their 
influence with children. 

For all kinds of teachers he can be of help. He can point out the 
right way, he can return to see what heed has been given to his sugges- 
tion, and if necessary he can invoke higher authority to enforce what he 
deems for the good of the teachers. 

He can be helpful in making a school fulfill properly its mission. He 
will see things in the life of a school that are not for its well-being. The 
local superior may never notice them. He can enable the reverend 
superior to know accurately the real condition of a school, its morale, its 
scholastic standing. I venture to say that the reports of the local superior 
and of the teachers themselves in this respect are not always the soundest 
basis on which the reverend superior and his advisers may form their: 
judgment as to what a particular school is doing. 

The views of a local superior, especially one who has been a long: 
while in a school, become contracted and interested. The teachers them- 
selves are human, and sometimes their ways of proving or disproving the 
results of their labors are not always effective and conclttsive. A com- 
munity inspector with his wider vision and keener perception and his. 
dispassionate attitude will learn facts in regard to a school that may: 
startle the reverend provincial. 


A community inspector can be a tremendous influence by keeping: 
his community in touch with everything new and progressive in educa-. 
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tional work. He can stay, by reason of his wider sympathy and greater 
experience and extensive observation, the danger that comes to all re- 
ligious communities, of clinging too tenaciously to methods simply because 
they are traditional. There is no need for me to dwell upon this point. 
Brother Michael has discussed it fully. 

A community inspector can be an invaluable help to the diocesan 
superintendent. He is the point of contact between the diocesan super- 
intendent and the community. He represents the community so far as 
the school work of the diocese is concerned. He is the one to whom the 
superintendent can turn for advice, suggestion or to whom he can speak 
concerning the teachers of the community. He can be a member of the 
diocesan board of inspectors made up of the community inspectors. The 
assistance of such board can be understood only where it has been made 
use of. He can aid the superintendent in gathering information that will 
enable the diocesan school board to fix the educational policy of the 
diocese. 

The community inspector represents something more definite to the 
diocesan superintendent than does the reverend superior because the 
school work of any particular diocese is only one of the concerns of the 
reverend superior, while it is the special concern of the community in- 
spector. 

The opening paper dwelt upon what the community inspector should 
be, but said nothing about what he should not be. Perhaps something 
under this head may be pertinent to the discussion. 

If the community inspector is to be a dominating factor in the life 
of his community and a vital force in strengthening, developing and per- 
fecting the educational work of the diocese, he should be something more 
than a mere examiner of children who goes from room to room, question- 
ing every child in every branch either by oral or written tests, noting the 
results of his labors and presenting his tabulated averages as data on 
which his superiors may judge the relative efficiency of their schools. 

I can imagine few things that call for the maximum of effort and the 
minimum of results than such a mode of procedure. The zeal and energy 
that are thus practically wasted might profitably be expended in helping, 
strengthening, training, developing and encouraging the teachers, for, after 
all, once we have assured ourselves of competent teachers there can be no 
anxiety about the character of the work the children will do. I am afraid, 
however, that the community inspector is in too many cases rather what 
he should not be than what he should be. 


I think worthy of special recommendation is that portion of Brother 
Michael’s treatise in which he says of the community inspector: “He is 
one of the Provincial’s assistants; he is a member, ex-officio, of the Pro- 
vincial’s Council of the Provincial’s Chapter and of the General Chapter.” 
This is as it should be. He should be a part of the administration of a 
community. His position calls for this responsible place. He can and 
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should become a very important factor in the educational work of any 
diocese. 

In conclusion, I should say that I consider the suggestion of Brother 
Michael as to the occasional meeting of the community inspectors and the 
diocesan superintendents a most valuable one, and it ought to receive con- 
sideration at this meeting. The good flowing form such meetings, both to 
individuals who attend them, and to the general welfare of our whole 
system, would be beyond estimate. 

Rev. THomas Deviin: I need not pass any further opinion upon the 
very excellent paper of Brother Michael, but to encourage the work on 
these lines I might perhaps give a little experience of my own in our dio- 
cese at Pittsburg, where, with the pattern set up for us by Philadelphia, we 
have organized a body of community inspectors. These inspectors meet 
once a month with the superintendent, and the good work which has been 
accomplished has been satisfactory to all the communities. We have made 
rapid progress, we think, in unifying the methods which have been used by 
more than fourteen different communities. We have unified our system. 

Recently we have adopted the course of study now in use in the 
diocese of Philadelphia, and have been paying especial attention to the de- 
velopment of the teachers in the communities. In one of our larger com- 
munities, normal classes under the direction of a community inspector, 
have been conducted during the school year. Two hours once a week have 
been devoted to singing and church music, two hours in the week during 
the year have been given to the study of the primary branches by the pri- 
mary teachers, two hours also by the advanced teachers in the study of 
higher mathematics, and two hours by a group of teachers in drawing. 

During the summer season this good work has gone on, although 
it is quite a trial to the sisters, and a six-weeks course of English litera- 
ture is being pursued by quite a large number of the sisters. A group of 
eighteen or more who are devoting themselves to higher mathematics 
during the year, are now taking a course in physics and chemistry in 
the technical school in our city. 

This is the work that has been done by one of the larger communi- 
ties of our diocese during the past year in connection with the school 
work. It shows the good results of community inspection. 

It is within the last two years that the work of the inspectors among 
the sisters has begun. Brother Michael, who read the paper, has two 
communities in our city and the good results of community inspection 
may be found in the work of these two smaller communities connected 
with two German churches of-our diocese. 

I have given you this information in order to show that it is practical 
to have community inspectors, and for community inspectors to work for 
the interests of their communities. 


Rev. Francis T. Moran: It seems to me that we ought to have a 
Catholic system of education. Individual schools cannot constitute a 
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system unless they are under some general supervision. Where one school 
acts independently of the other, having its own autonomy, there cannot 
be the general harmony that is desirable and which is absolutely necessary, 
if we are to have an organized system. 

Now, we have talked a great deal about the Catholic system of educa- 
tion since this convention has met, and yet, I venture to say, though it 
may sound rather bold, that we have not got concretely any such thing as 
a Catholic system—simply because we have very little organization. 

The pastors of the country are striving, each of them in his own 
way, no doubt, to build up their individual schools, and I know that each 
man takes a wonderful pride in his own school and likes to say it is the 
best school in the whole country, and occasionally says so in his pulpit 
to encourage his people, and it may be relatively true. 

Now, if we could get all these individual pastors to come together and 
to tell us how each one had made the very best school in the country, and 
then if we could get this community to adopt some sort of system, we 
would have a very desirable result. 

In pursuance of this idea I would suggest to the Reverend Secretary 
that next year when sending out reports, and also invitations, that a spe- 
cial and pressing invitation be sent to the pastors to come here to take 
part in these discussions. As far as possible every school in this country 
ought to be represented in this convention. Then we could begin to do 
something in the way of talking about or formulating a Catholic system 
of education. If we are going to be able to take care of ourselves in 
splendid dignity, without any reference, as I think we ought to be able 
to do, to the public schools, without making any comparisons whatever, 
we have got to come together and formulate a system that will mean some- 
thing, and let the other people look at us. 

Of course, a great step forward has been made in having a conven- 
tion at all, and this is a sort of clearing house for the schools, so far, but 
we can go very much farther, it seems to me, than this convention. There 
ought to be, first and foremost, the most hearty acceptance of this sug- 
gestion found in the paper read today. The inspectors of the community 
can do much by coming together themselves. You know conventions and 
comparisons of views are the order of the day; and if there is any people 
in the world that have exploited that, it is the American people. Why, 
there is a convention in every town and hamlet of this country at some 
time or other during the year, and the teachers of our country are doing 
a great deal that way. 

It is not necessary for me to say to this convention today, that we 
ought to realize what the teachers of our country are doing in coming to- 
gether and in comparing their views; and it would not do for us either 
to smile at it and say, “Well, what comes of this talk, anyway?” The fact 
of the matter is that a great deal comes out of all of this talk. They 
have built up a splendid system of schools about us, on their own basis— 
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let us accept that. Now, we ought to build up on our basis, the Catholic 
basis, a system of schools that would bear favorable comparison and 
excite the admiration of others; and there is certainly every means at our 
disposal for doing this. 


Rev. J. T. McDermott: The community inspector, as represented 
by the excellent paper of our esteemed Brother, is indeed a most desirable 
quantity. But is this community inspector a fact? As far as my know- 
ledge of religious communities goes, and I know several of them, there 
is no such individual in the community. 

It seems to me that the first practical step would be to bring about 
the existence of such an entity. I would ask the Reverend Chairman if 
it is in his experience that the communities have such an individual apart 
and distinct from the provincial visitor or the mother in charge of the 
community? I doubt very much if we can obtain the splendid results 
placed before us by the Brother, for the reason that the community in- 
spector, with the power, the privileges, the prerogatives and the ability 
called for in the paper of the Reverend Chairman, does not exist, and 
consequently I doubt that the results mentioned in the paper of the 
Brother can be obtained. 

I, for myself personally, would be thankful to hear the practical expe- 
rience of our Reverend Chairman in reference to that matter. 

Rev. P. R. McDevitt: I might say in answer to the question that 
practically all the communities teaching in Philadelphia have a community 
inspector—that is, a religious whose work, in the main, consists in the 
inspection of the schools of his community in the diocese. These com- 
‘munity inspectors form a board that is called the Board of School In- 
spectors. Usually I refer to the Community Inspector all matters of 
business pertaining to the community or to the schools or to the teachers. 
The Community Inspector is the point of contact between the Superin- 
tendent and the community. What the facts on this point are in other 
dioceses I am not able to state. 

Rev. T. J. McDermott: I am certain that in many communities 
there is no such inspector. 

Rev. P. R. McDevirr: The only thing I can say is that the Com- 
munity Inspector is named as the representative of the community, and, 
as I have already stated, my official business with a community is largely 
carried on through that individual. 

Rev. T. J. McDermott: Then you cannot state that the Community 
Inspector does for the schools of the community that which you do for 
the schools of the diocese? 


Rev. P. R. McDevitrr: I am not able to state what the authority of 
the Community Inspector is, as defined by the teaching community itself. 
BroTrHER JOHN WaALpRON: I do not think it is possible in every com- 
munity to have identical inspectors, because in one order you may have a 
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general and his assistant, a second assistant and a third assistant, one who 
is chief of instruction and one chief of finance; in another order these 
same functions may be carried out, and perhaps some other functions 
would overlap—that is, some functions belonging to the'chief of instruc- 
tion in one order might belong to another chief in another order. 

I think that Rome allows for the individuality of the different orders 
and their constitutions. Now, in their general chapters and provincial 
chapters they provide for bringing about these different regulations that 
Father McDermott is calling for, just as different constitutions of differ- 
ent organizations may differ; and many things are provided for in the 
by-laws. Answering his question on that point, I think that I cay say 
that in most orders this function is provided for in some shape, and if 
a superintendent wants to get at a person who is responsible he can do 
so, as Father McDevitt has done in Philadelphia, and as Father Walsh 
has done in the Boston diocese. I know of one very ancient order that 
has no individual inspector, but there is a board of different officials—I 
think it is the mother superior, the mistress of novices and one other 
sister. They go around inspecting the schools. 





TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


At the call of His Grace, Archbishop Messmer, the teachers 
of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee attended the sessions of the 
School Department, and held meetings on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afternoons, July 9 and 10. An invitation was also sent by 
the Archbishop to the superiors of religious communities of 
women in the United States to send representatives to take part 
in the proceedings of the Association. 

There were about four hundred teachers at the meetings on 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. On Tuesday the following 
papers were read: “The Curriculum of a Properly Graded 
Parochial School,” Ven. Sister M. Borgia, SS. de Notre Dame; 
“Text-Books for Parochial Schools,” a Dominican Sister, St. 
Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

The following papers were read at the meeting on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, July 10: “Supervision in the Parochial 
Schools,” Sister M. Alphonsa, O. S. D.; “Singing in Our 
Parochial Schools,” Mr. Ignatius Inkmann, St. Michael’s School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

There was informal discussion after each paper in which 
many teachers took part. A record of all the discussions was not 
taken. By appointment of Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D., Very 
Rev. M. J. Lochemes, Rector of Pio Nono Normal School, St. 
Francis, Wis., presi“led at the meetings, and conducted the dis- 
cussions. 


THE CURRICULUM OF A PROPERLY GRADED PARO- 
CHIAL SCHOOL. 


BY SISTER M. F. BORGIA, S, S. DE NOTRE DAME, 


The province of the parochial school is to train the Catholic 
child to be true to the faith of his fathers, kind in his home, 
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courteous and honest toward his neighbor, intelligent, conscien- 
tious, and progressive in business affairs; in short, to be true to 
God, to himself and to his fellow man. A curriculum that aims 
to accomplish this must combine with the “three R’s” another R— 
Religion. For this combination have Catholics, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, made untold sacrifices, every- 
where erecting the parochial school at their own expense in 
order to safeguard the Christian heritage of their children. 

Pupils leaving our schools should have head and heart so 
thoroughly imbued with the Christian spirit of faith and morals 
that, with God’s assisting grace, they will be able to meet life’s 
duties and trials with courage and confidence. Independence is 
the watchword of our age and country, but in our parochial 
schools the child should be taught that he lives and moves in 
the presence of an omniscient God, an all-just Father, to whom 
he is amenable for thought, word and act. The work of the 
teacher should supplement that of the pastor and parent in in- 
culcating right principles, in making the child do right for 
the sake of an approving conscience and not merely to pass for 
good in the eyes of the world. How soon would bribery, per- 
jury, divorce, suicide and the countless others evils of our day be 
minimized were men and women actuated by supernatural 
motives and brought up in the love and fear of the Lord. 

We educate not only for time but also for eternity and our 
curriculum should be sufficiently comprehensive to equip the 
pupils spiritually, morally, intellectually and physically for a use- 
ful and honorable career here below, and to aid them in attaining 
eternal joys in the kingdom of God’s saints. We have heard of an 
old daily program which read like this: 


gtotoa.m. A Class recite, B and C keep still. 
1oto1ra.m. B Class recite, A and B keep still. 
Ir toI2a.m. C Class recite, A and B keep still. 


Ours is a progressive age, an age of activity, and woe to the 
unhappy teacher who would now inflict such a daily order on his 
school. Judicious variety must enter into any plan that will culti- 
vate the tasies and talents of the average pupil; the studies should 
be practical and not of the nature of fads. Besides religious and 
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moral instruction our curriculum should embrace a thorough 
training in reading, spelling, grammar, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and United States history. To this we should add a 
certain proficiency in drawing, singing, elementary science, 
hygiene, physical culture and, for the girls, plain needlework. 

Under the head of religious instruction we would include 
the study of prayers, catechism, sacred history, and the liturgy 
of the Church. In the primary grades the work should consist 
chiefly in teaching the little ones their prayers, the Command- 
ments of God, the Precepts of the Church, and short Bible 
stories. Instructions in Christian doctrine devolve mostly on 
the reverend pastor or catechist, and the teacher’s duty is usually 
that of reviewing the instructions given and seeing that the 
assigned lessons be understood and committed to memory. Bible 
history, taught by means of charts in the lower grades, is con- 
tinued with the aid of text-book in the hands of the pupils in the 
following grades to the seventh or eighth when Church history 
should take its place. 

A Catholic atmosphere should ever pervade the school and 
its environments; a reverential respect for those in authority 
and also for the rites and ceremonies of the Church should 
characterize our children. They should love the liturgy of the 
Church and so live in the spirit of the ecclesiastical year that 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost are not for them mere empty 
names but feasts whose beautiful devotions and ceremonies 
awaken, as often as they recur, new sentiments of deepest grat- 
itude to Jesus, the Divine Author of our redemption. Long 
after school days are over, in the quiet of a peaceful home, in 
the busy turmoil of the world, in the hour of sorrow, on the 
couch of pain, the hymn learned in childhood will live in the 
memory to cheer, strengthen or console as the heart has need. 

Reading, writing, spelling, and language are allied subjects 
and should be studied in connection with one another. In bi- 
lingual schools do not permit the beginner to attempt English 
and his mother tongue at the same time as this will confuse the 
young mind at the very outset; the order in which the languages 
are to take precedence is best determined by local conditions ; it 
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is usually preferable to take the mother tongue first, but after 
three or four months of school life the deferred language should 
be taken up and both thereafter continued together. 


Teach reading by the phonic and word methods, and, as soon 
as the child is able to read at all, try to secure clearness and ac- 
curacy. Have familiar talks about common objects and incidents, 
let the children write what they have related and read, naturally 
what they have written; where two languages are studied 
- have frequent work in translation as an effective aid to correct 
forms of expression. By faithful.drill try to have the pupils ac- 
quire correct pronunciation, distinct articulation, and an agreeable 
tone of voice. In the upper grades teach the use of the dictionary 
and such other reference books as should be consulted to obtain 
a thorough understanding of the reading lesson. A short biog- 
raphy of the author will, in many cases, add new interest to the 
selection read while it will also broaden the pupil’s knowledge and 
make him desirous to read more from the same pen. 


Supplementary reading is to be recommended in all the 
grades ; this can come from various sources. A word of warning 
may not be out of place here. Do not allow the myth and fairy 
tale to usurp the place of the good, the true and the beautiful, 
and do not abolish the regular series of Catholic readers from the 
class room! Those readers have treasures of prose and poetry, 
mines of information and moral instruction, which we can ill 
afford to lose. Let the memorizing of select poems be a practice 
in all the grades; this will unconsciously store the mind with ele- 
vating thoughts and interesting companionship for after years. 

Oral and written spelling should run through the school 
course; in the lower classes the pupils spell the words in their 
readers and such other words as they have occasion to use in 
their written work. In theory, this method ought to suffice for 
more advanced classes, but practice seems to prove the necessity 
of a speller, as the study of diacritical marks, abbreviations, 
synonyms, homonyms, etymology, and the troublesome “rules 
and exceptions” in our perverse spelling is imperative for the 
student who would write and speak correctly. 
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Writing as an independent exercise and as an exponent of 
knowledge in other branches is one of the most essential re- 
quisites for those going out of our schools. A boy or girl who 
can pen a neat and well-worded application for a position is 
well on the way to securing it. Writing begins during the first 
school year and is continued through the last, though after a 
pupil has acquired a neat hand there is little use of special 
practice in penmanship, for the daily written work in other lines 
will suffice. 

What begins as language work in the little oral exercises of 
the first day of school is continued under that name to the 
fifth or sixth grade where it assumes the title of grammar. 
Progress in this branch is gradual, and long before they know 
the grammatical “why,” pupils should expunge from their vocab- 
ulary such forms as “It is me,” “I seen it,” “Him and me done 
it,” “I ain’t got none.” Conversational exercises on the child’s 
observation and experience, as suggested in the remarks on read- 
ing, serve as basis for early language work; later, oral and 


s) 
written reproduction of stories and descriptions are sufficiently 


interesting to occupy the mind profitably and give practice in 
correct expression. Real live letter-writing is another language 
exercise to be highly recommended both on account of its in- 
trinsic value in stimulating thought and of its ultimate utility. 


In the fifth or sixth grade, grammar proper should be in- 
troduced and not dealt with superficially. Our classes should 
have thorough drill in technical grammar, should know the 
why and the wherefore of ordinary grammatical forms, be able 
to write social or business letters well and be familiar with the 
common rhetorical figures. Where two languages have been 
pursued, the pupil should have acquired an equal proficiency in 
both. 

While arithmetic has lost none of its former importance in 
the commercial world, modern educators have, with good reason, 
eliminated many of the tedious processes which perplexed the 
student of former years without being of any real value ¢t 
him in business methods. Accuracy and rapidity in the fun- 
damental operations should be acquired by daily practice in the 
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lower grades; in the intermediate grades this practice should 
be continued and fractions mastered; in the seventh and eighth 
grades percentage and mensuration in their practical applications 
should be thoroughly handled. A tactful teacher will know how 
to so measure oral and written work, concrete and abstract 
problems, as to develop the reasoning faculties while securing 
mechanical precision. Do not devote too much time to arithmetic 
but teach it in the morning session while the children’s minds 
are clear, and never desist from giving drill for accuracy and 
rapidity. Make the more advanced pupils acquainted with the 
various common business forms, such as bills, receipts, checks, 
drafts, etc. 

Geography and history are delightful companion studies 
and though they do not belong to the “bread and butter” order, 
they are prime essentials for even an ordinary education. It is the 
duty of the teacher to create a love for them in the children, for 
they are not only important as educational factors but they 
serve as effective barriers against the harmful literature that too 
often corrupts the head and heart of the present generation 
which has free access not only to what is good but alas, to what 
is evil, in the public libraries. 

As preparatory work for geography, nature study and home 
geography should receive due attention in the primary classes; 
the text-book is generally placed in the hands of the pupil in 
the fourth grade, though before this he has gathered a store of 
geograghical knowledge by observation and by home and school 
talks. Aided by the use of globes, maps, map-drawing and 
supplementary reading, the children should acquire a fair idea 
of the most important geographic features of the world, a 
knowledge of the people who inhabit it and their occupations and 
mode of life. Special attention should be given to commerical 
geography in the seventh grade and to physical in the eighth. 
Attention should be called to the extension of the Church in our 
own and in foreign lands, to the zeal and hardships of her mis- 
sionaries, to the Catholic centers of the United States, as shown by 
her archdioceses. 
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Never make of geography a mere memory task. Dry facts, 
dates and statistics hold no charm for the child and will soon 
pass from the mind, leaving only the recollection of toilsome but 
fruitless labor; manner of life, of travel, of dress, entertain and 
instruct. The text-book should be used only as a reliable aid 
and by judicious questioning the pupil should be trained to 
much independent thought; he should be led to see how geo- 
graphic conditions make the industries of the world, grazing, 
agriculture, lumbering, mining, manufacturing, commerce, etc. 

Historical associations are also great helps in the teaching of 
geography., For instance, let the class follow Father Marquette 
from Mackinaw to Green Bay, thence up the Fox River and 
down the Wisconsin till the happy moment when he enters the 
Mississippi, or let them see him in his rude cabin on the site of 
the present Chicago and accompany him on his last mission of 
love to Kaskaskia, the home of the gentle Illinois who longed for 
the coming of the cherished “blackgown,” or listen to his dying 
words: “Mater Dei, memento mei!” as he yielded up his 
apostolic soul cn the lonely shores of Lake Michigan, and places 
and events will be permanently fixed in the mind. 


The study of history cannot be taken up before the fifth or 
sixth grade, but here, as in geography, a foundation can be laid 
in the earlier years. In their reading lessons, supplementary 
reading and memorized poems, children will have learned of 
many important personages and events in the country’s history ; 
Columbus and Washington, Lord Baltimore and William Penn, 
Lincoln and Lee, Plymouth and Jamestown, will not be new 
names to them. 

If there is one study more than another where the teacher 
must be wide-awake and well informed it is history. An occa- 
sional little historical program consisting of poetical and prose 
selections and songs, covering a definite period studied will prove 
profitable and interesting while affording a kind of recreation. 
Holmes, Longfellow, Sheridan, Father Ryan, Eleanor Donnelly, 
are among authors who will contribute to such a program. 
Study the growth of the Church in connection with the history 
of the country. Do not forget the part the martyr missionaries 
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took in preparing the way for the European civilization in 
America, nor the valor with which Catholics have defended the 
country in times of danger. 

In connection with United States history current events 
should enter into the work of the three upper grades, and 
civil government into that of the eighth grade. Pupils should 
be taught to love their country and its flag, to know its history, 
venerate its heroes, obey its laws, and respect the men of all times 
who have sought to uphold its honor among the nations. The 
national songs should be made so familiar to all the pupils and 
sung so frequently that they can never be forgotten. 

A word now in regard to those branches which may be 
termed non-essentials, and which were not found in the curricu- 
lum of fifty years ago. We believe they have their respective 
educational values and hence have come to stay. We should en- 
deavor, to develop the whole child and this without trying to 
make embryo universities of our parochial schools. Without any 
appreciable expense of time instructions can be given in ele- 
mentary science and hygiene, either by themselves or in connec- 
tion with other branches. Drawing is so helpful in training eye 
and hand that its utility cannot be questioned. Breathing exer- 
cises, simple gymnastics, motion songs, etc., are restful to the 
child and impart vigor and health to the body. 

Last, but not least, we assign singing a place among the reg- 
ular studies of the class room. Besides being a form of prayer 
in the Church service, its influence is elevating, its effect refin- 
ing. Exercise great discretion in the choice of school songs and 
select only such as will instil a moral lesson or arouse the spirits 
of the children by their tone of merriment or vivid descriptive 
character. 

We have now indicated the branches which we think ought 
to find a place in our parochial schools. The work is only pre- 
paratory, but we would have it thorough and such that the aver- 
age pupil will have acquired a desire for more. By far the larger 
number of our children go into active life when they leave us and 
their training should lead them to self-culture, particularly to what 
is broadening in literature and history. Furthermore, they should 
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recognize and gratefully acknowledge the Divine power, wisdom, 
and providence in the creation and government of the universe 
and in the rise and fall of nations, realizing their own littleness 
when considered apart from the high eternal destiny for which 
they have been placed on earth and for which a Christian educa- 
tion should help to fit them. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


A DOMINICAN SISTER, ST. CLARA COLLEGE, SINSINAWA, WIS. 


Before it has been seriously considered, the subject of text- 
books seems to be of little importance, yet the pupil spends the 
greater part of his school day with a text-book in his hand. 
From it he gains those lasting first impressions which are sure to 
affect very seriously the subsequent bent of his mind. From it 
he gathers likewise those foundation facts upon which he is to 
build the superstructure of his spiritual, intellectual and practical 


education. To the pupil the text-book is a necessity; to the 
teacher the book matters little, if only she has true insight, the 
ability to interpret and to teach. 

Since all pupils are more or less dependent, and many teach- 
ers also, upon the text-book, its importance and the necessity for 
discussing matters relating to it are evident. 

The text-book is meant to be a guide to the pupil and an aid 
to the teacher. It is lamentable for the teacher to make it her 
sole dependence, or for the pupil to fall into the habit of regard- 
ing it as anything superior to a guidebook. 

The traveler, with means at his command, and possessed of 
a capacity for observation and enjoyment, would make a grave 
mistake, surely, were he to regard his guidebook as anything 
better than a compendium of excellent suggestions as to the ac- 
quirement of information or the attainment of pleasure. 

To the true teacher the text-book is merely a convenience, 
not an essential; merely an outline map of the almost limitless 
educational continents that she and her pupils must traverse to- 
gether. 
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The good text-book, then, responds to a two-fold require. 
ment. It is at once a competent guide to the pupil and an effi- 
cient aid to the teacher. 

The selection of text-books is as difficult as it is important. 
It matters not how great her intelligence, or her educational ac- 
quirements, the inexperienced teacher is at a disadvantage in se- 
lecting text-books. The book which pleases her literary and ar- 
tistic taste, or gives interesting information to her cultured mind, 
will probably not stand the test of every-day use in the class 
room. 

The experienced teacher understands the limitations of the 
average pupil, likewise of the average teacher, and makes her 
choice of text-books accordingly. 

The greater number of educational series have no reason for 
their existence but the profit of publishers, book agents and 
school boards. It is bewildering to examine them and astonish- 
ing to find so little difference in their contents to account for 
the great distinction as to prefaces and titles. 

No text-book can be comprehensive without being burden- 
some. The pupil cannot gain adequate knowledge of any sub- 
ject from any one text-book. His teacher’s instructions and his 
own collateral reading add the required balance. The good 
text-book is characterized not by the fullness of its statements, 
but by the depth and the broadness of its suggestiveness. Its 
paragraphs are but index fingers pointing the way to the acquire- 
ment of more extensive knowledge from ampler sources. 

While the Church is the most conservative power in the 
world, she demands that her educators shall keep up with the 
times in all things good and wise. It would be good and wise 
to banish from our schools certain old-fashioned series of books 
that have so long made things easy and convenient in one direc- 
tion and not very impoving in another. The continuance of cer- 
tain economies after they have ceased to be necessary, is a serious 
mistake. The use in our schools of the soiled and tattered second- 
hand book is such a mistake. 

We very justly lay great stress in these days, upon the psy- 
chological effect of material things. The ethics of cleanliness, 
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we ciaim, is closely related to the ethics of right reason, or 
Christian morality. 

What is probably the psychological effect on the child who 
prepares his recitations, day after day, from loathsome, ragged, 
grimy, second-hand books? At all events, the presence of such 
books in her school has a depressing effect on the teacher, and, 
through her, reacts upon the pupils. 

The parents who have so loyally and so generously coop- 
eratd with the reverend pastors in the erection of suitable school 
buildings will not hesitate to aid the teachers in banishing the 
obnoxious second-hand book. 

The highest authority in this diocese has suggested two 
phases of the text-book question that he would be pleased to have 
the teachers here assembled discuss so thoroughly as to dispose 
of them positively and permanently. 

One of these phases is presented in the question, “Shall we 
use the same text-books in the parochial schools that are used in 
the local public schools?” The other is, “Are teachers and 
pastors justified in making a profit on the books sold by them to 
parochial school children?” 

In regard to the first query, it is urged, reasonably perhaps, 
that the use of the same series of books in both schools is a great 
convenience to parents and saves them considerable expense. It 
does, in fact, make it easy for certain restless children of unrea- 
sonable parents to swing like a pendulum between the public and 
the parochial schools. It makes it easy, likewise, for those who 
merely tolerate the parochial school, to procure for their children, 
when promoted, the cast off books of the other schools. It makes 
it convenient also for parents, forced to transfer their children 
to the parochial school for preparation for first communion, to 
transfer them back again to the public school after the first com- 
munion has been made. 

And because of that charity which does not begin at home, 
it affords the book dealers of the town a handsome profit on 
second-hand books, kept exclusively for Catholic pupils, and 
bringing in a better percentage than the sale of clean, new books. 
Moreover, it gives the public school authorities a sort of super- 
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vision over our schools, and enables them to dictate to our teach- 
ers, since these authorities, in selecting books for their own 
schools, are virtually selecting them for the Catholic schools. 
Some other series might suit our pupils far better, and lead to 
their more rapid advancement, but in spite of the intelligence of 
our teachers and the ability of our pastors, persons whose at- 
titude towards us is, at the very best, that of profound indiffer- 
ence, are permitted to determine what sort of books we shall use 
in our schools. 

This is not a question of the Catholicity or of the bigotry 
of the histories and the readers used, but of those books that are 
in no way affected by religion, yet need to be carefully selected, 
with a view to the best interests of the greater number of our 
parochial school pupils. Of those interests we, surely, are the 
best judges. 

The question of clean, new text-books, of the latest editions 
of our own choice of series, may be easily settled if the profit on 
such books be relinquished by the persons who have purchased 
them at wholesale prices. It may be urged that it is a thankless 
business to aid in this way parents who are squandering their 
money on useless things, but we would in reality be benefiting 
ourselves and the children in our care, since our school rooms 
would become cleaner, brighter and more attractive, because of 
the presence there of suitable text-books. The children would 
certainly advance more rapidly, because they would study more 
diligently from books that appeal to their sense of the beautiful, 
the good and the true. 

In the last analysis, the question of text-books is reduced 
to the advisability of insisting that parochial school pupils use 
new books, of the latest editions, of series chosen by their own 
teachers, and made available to them by reduced prices. 





SUPERVISION IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 


SISTER M. ALPHONSA, O. S. D., ST. CATHERINE’S ACADEMY, RACINE, 
WISCONSIN. 


It is needless to ask the question: What is the Parochial 
School? We know that it is the only school for Catholic children. 
As the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore declares: “Education, 
to be sound and to produce beneficial results, must develop what 
is best in man, and make him not only clever but good. A one- 
sided education will develop a one-sided life, and such a life will 
surely topple over and so will every social system that is built up 
of such lives. True civilization requires that not only the phys- 
ical and intellectual but also the moral and religious well-being 
of the people should be improved with equal care. Take away 
religion from a people, and morality will soon follow.” It is the 
object of the parochial school, taught and supervised by sisters 
and the pastor of the parish, to conform to these principles. 

The supervision of the parochial school extends to the 
school, the playground and the Church. The religious training of 
the child while in school devolves upon the sister and the pastor. 
The pastor has the grave responsibility of instructing the children 
in the doctrines of the Church and preparing them for the recep- 
tion of the sacraments, thus supplementing and completing the 
catechetical instruction of the sisters. The sisters on their part 
also train the child how to behave in the house of God, and to 
grow up a child of God. The supervision by the pastor does not 
extend to the methods of teaching, but it does extend to the selec- 
tion of text-books, unless they are prescribed by the diocesan 
board. 

The sisters are for the school, not the school for the sisters. 
The religious who thinks that the school is for the teacher is on 
the wrong path and, as teacher, eventually fails or goes down in 
opprobrium. She fails in supervision because she is so impressed 
with the dignity and worth of her holy vocation that she acquires 
a “touch-me-not” sort of air, which repels her young charges, and 
the consequence is a loss of prestige, and if she does secure 
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obedience and good discipline it is only by force or by cast iron 
rules. 

On the other hand the religious who knows she is for the 
school, realizes all that this signifies, and acquires a supervision 
that can never be acquired by any other means. In the first place 
she must enter upon her duties with a love for children. A sister 
who does not love children has no place in the school room and 
should seek some other occupation. There is in every human be- 
ing a tender chord that will always respond to kindness. Let the 
religious seek this chord and having once found it, her discipline 
over that child is complete, no matter what great faults it may 
otherwise possess. She is thus in sympathy with her pupils and 
they with her. She never makes a rule without a necessity for 
it, and the fewer rules she makes the greater is her supervision 
and control over her pupils. 

There is such a thing as governing too much; children are 
more impressed by the teacher’s power held in reserve than by 
the power actually seen. They are awed by the thought of what 
the sisters might do when they are guilty of indolence or dis- 
obedience. 

That the sister in charge should have the supervision of the 
school and playground seems to be a matter of ‘course. She is 
constantly with the pupil and knows, or should know, his defects 
as well as his good qualities, his capabilities as well as his de- 
ficiencies physically, mentally and morally. 

The pastor as superintendent of the school is a powerful fac- 
tor in its supervision. By his frequent visits to the school and 
his pleasant “‘good morning,” he upholds and sustains the power 
of the teacher which reacts upon the pupils and silently com- 
mands obedience and good order. Besides he is to be appealed to 
in) grave cases of breach of discipline that may, and do arise in 
every school, and also in cases where his authority is the only 
power that will decide differences of opinion between parents 
and teachers. 

In governing, the religious must consider the nature of the 
child she is to govern, and not demand impossibilities of him. 
He is naturally restless, inquisitive and thoughtless. These quali- 
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ties the teacher must accept as a matter of course, and not con- 
sider them as faults. She must allow a lawful vent for his ac- 
tivity. If she does not, and keeps him confined to a forced posi- 
tion for an unreasonable length of time, restlessness and disobe- 
dience will be the result, and the fault is not his, but the teacher’s. 


To insure good discipline when the child needs correction, 
the culprit should be corrected with judgment, according to the 
weight of the fault. In a well regulated school corporal punish- 
ment has no place, in fact, it is not appropriate. The child’s sense 
of honor should be so awakened that detention after school, or a 
slight reprimand would be sufficient punishment; above all, 
kneeling on the floor, or any form of punishment that would 
lower his sense of honor, should never be resorted to. 

The surest way to produce a good and happy discipline is to 
fill up the pupil’s time with work. Let him have no idle moments 
only in the time allotted to play. Every well organized school 
will have a certain time set apart for healthful play, when the child 
can relax every muscle with pleasure and profit. It is the duty 
of the sister in charge, or one appointed by her, to supervise the 
children’s play in such a manner that her presence is not a hin- 
drance to their free, spontaneous activity. It is not necessary for 
the teacher to be always in their midst when playing. A glance 
in passing will be sufficient for her to see if the games are pro- 
gressing as they should for the benefit of the child. To obtain 
good and the desired supervision at recess time, the playground 
should be sufficiently large to allow a separation of the boys from 
the girls, because the nature of boyish games is different from 
that of girls. Boys’ sport, on account of their superior strength 
and vivacity, will be too boisterous and rough for girls, 

In some of our parochial schools there is little or no attention 
paid to the school grounds, and the consequence is that the child- 
ren must play in the street or take a military march on the side- 
walk. There is no walk or march equal to a good healthy romp 
or game, where every muscle is relaxed, and again called into ac- 
tion. Some schools are equipped with costly physical apparatus 
for recreation, but free exercise in the open air is far better, 
healthier than any exercise of an artificial nature. It is mistaken 
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economy to have no playground or one that is too small to ac- 
commodate the whole school. : 

The children of today will be the men and women of tomor- 
row, and if, through parsimony or mistaken economy, children, 
through want of necessary exercise, lay the foundation of life- 
long disease, the parish is responsible. Every child requires play 
and relaxation as much as he does sleep. Of what use is a play- 
ground laid out in grass plots, fenced around to prevent the chil- 
dren from walking on the grass? 

There is one thing, more than any other, that demoralizes 
good order and discipline in the school, and that is, demanding 
too much of ihe sisters—demanding an impossibility. It is the 
laudable aim of our parochial schools to teach all the grades, but 
to do this, and to have a well organized school, requires a teacher 
for each grade, then the discipline and the supervision could be 
perfect. But in schools where four teachers are expected to do 
the work of eight, where in the primary room the teacher has 
eighty, or ninety, or even a hundred pupils, the second room sixty, 
the other two between fifty and sixty each, how can teachers have 
even commendable discipline? Is it not a slaughter of the inno- 
cents as well as of their teachers? Is it a wonder that vocations 
are few, and that hundreds of religious go down to an early 
grave? 

Many decry the parochial. school; they say, forsooth, that 
the standard is not up to that of the public school, that the dis- 
cipline and the supervision are inferior. If so, what is the cause? 
It is not far to seek. How many of our parochial schools are as 
commodious, as well arranged, as to light, heat and seating ca- 
pacity as are the public schools? How many of our parochial 
teachers lose their health and strength by overwork, and, by far 
too many pupils? 

If a teacher in the public school has over fifty pupils she is 
given an assistant. Wherever the parochial school is well ar- 
ranged and well equipped and the teachers are not dragged down 
by too many pupils, its classes, grade for grade, will equal in 
every instance those of the public school. Every one who has had 
any experience in the matter can testify to this fact. 

















SINGING IN OUR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


MR. IGNATIUS INKMANN, ST. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, 








From the earliest times recorded in history we find song to 
be one of the most common faculties and accomplishments of 
man. It is found equally among barbarous and civilized na- 
tions. Not without reason. For it is given to man as a most 
fitting mode of expressing not only his thoughts, but especially his 
feelings and emotions. Song occupies a prominent place in the 
private life of man, as well as in his worship of God and the 
glorification of his nation. This is true both of the Patriarchs 
and the Jews worshipping the true God, as of the pagan nations 
dancing around the altars of their idols. 

Song, as it is the most perfect expression of feeling and 
sentiment, also appeals most strongly to the heart of man, and 
always exerts a great influence over his soul, whether it be for 
good or bad. 

Hence we see that our holy Catholic Church, the greatest 
educator of mankind, has given song a most prominent place in 
all the various forms of her divine worship and in her devotions. 
She employs song for the adoration of God, the veneration of her 
saints, and the edification of the faithful. 

The foregoing remarks alone suffice to show that song occu- 
pies such a place in man’s life that it must necessarily find a place 
in his early education; that, consequently, it may not be neg- 
lected in our parochial schools. 

We may, however, point out three reasons why it should be 
sedulously and systematically cultivated in our schools, 

First, it can be made a powerful factor in the mental as well 
as moral training of the child; it is a most excellent means of 
religious education. Songs and hymns, being in most cases the 
musical expression of poetic conceptions, are apt to appeal at the 
same time to the fancy or imagination and to the emotional na- 
ture of the child. Its memory will easily retain the truth repeat- 
edly set before its fanciful mind, while the melody will help to 
arouse the heart’s emotion in harmony with the truth expressed 
in the text. Knowing how strongly the child is by nature at- 
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tracted to song and music, we can understand how easily a child 
may be taught and accustomed to learn by singing. By a dis- 
creet selection of hymns and songs, not only patriotism but, above 
all, religion and virtue,-can be taught in an easy and pleasing 
manner. 

Again, what teacher does not know how pleasant the school 
can be made by singing? Teachers of all times have seen in 
singing, in the teaching and practice of singing in school, a splen- 
did means of upholding proper discipline. It acts pleasantly and 
improvingly upon the children’s mind and fancy, it promotes at- 
tention, lends a pleasing variety, arouses the drowsy and sleepy, 
refreshes the fatigued. It is the mind’s recreation and rest, while 
it furnishes at the same time a new stimulus for the mind and a 
healthy exercise for the body. 

Finally, singing in our parochial schools is the easiest and 
most efficient means of furnishing apt material for our church 
choirs and of laying the foundation for the common singing of 
the whole congregation. Gregorian chant, being above all others 
the official chant of the Church, the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore renewed the recommendation made nearly twenty years 
before by the Second Plenary Council, which said: “We deem it 
very desirable that the rudiments of Gregorian chant be taught 
and practiced in the parochial schools, in order that thus, by the 
ever-growing number of those able to sing the Psalms properly, 
the greater part of the people may gradually be induced, as it had 
been the custom in the primitive Church, to sing the Vespers.and 
similar service together with the priest and the choir.” The Pro- 
vincial Council of Milwaukee expressed the same desire. If the 
demand of our Holy Father, Pius X., namely, that henceforth the 
liturgical chants of the Church shall be sung by men and not by 
women, is to be strictly carried out everywhere, it becomes well- 
nigh an absolute necessity to cultivate singing at least with the 
boys in our schools. It is a sad fact that in too many of 
our schools the training of the boys’ voices is entirely, or at least 
very much, neglected. And yet, the voices of the boys are far 
more vigorous and pervading, and if properly trained give a better 
volume of clear and resonant sound, than the voices of girls. 
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Moreover, I have always found that boys take as much delight in 
good songs as girls do. The complaint so often heard of a lack 
of good male voices for our mixed choirs, especially tenor voices, 
may also be traced partly to the neglect of training our boys’ 
voices in the schools. , 

The question of the proper method to be followed, and the 
time to he given to singing in school, must be left open for dis- 
cussion. My object was simply to point out the importance and 
necessity of cultivating singing in our parochial schools. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. JosepH J. DreHeR, Dubuque, Iowa: I believe that singing as 
an educational factor in our elementary schools has been underestimated. 
Its influence on the development of the mind, in building up of the char- 
acter and the heart, has long been acknowledged. In order, however, to 
obtain the desired results singing must have a definite position in the 
curriculum of our elementary schools, and it must. be taught systematically 
in all the grades, at first by rote and later by note. To teach pupils to 
sing by note is a real necessity, so that the treasures they gain while in 
school will not be lost in later life. The eye assists the mind in acquir- 
ing, in retaining and also in reproducing what has been learned. The 
facility to sing by note gives every one, regardless of any instrument but 
the human voice, the opportunity of acquiring new treasures out of new 
songs. 

Some one might say that most teachers are unable to teach music. 
I believe that on every staff of teachers there is one qualified to teach 
music. Let him or her take up the singing in the different grades. I 
agree with the writer of the paper that the boy’s voice when properly 
trained is superior in volume and quality to the girl’s voice. 

We occasionally hear the statement that boys cannot sing. The 
trouble, I believe, lies with the teacher of singing. If you allow boys to 
sing with full chest voice, they will never be able to sing well. In train- 
ing the boy’s voice we must develop the upper or head register. This is 
done by persistently insisting on soft singing and by practicing on rela- 
tively high tones, so that the pupil will be unable to use the lower or chest 
register. By constant drill in this manner the upper register will be de- 
veloped and the volume and the good quality of the boy’s voice will mani- 
fest themselves. 

Others will say that sight singing is too difficult. I admit it is not an 
easy task, but in youth is the time to acquire it. A child learns to strike 
the different intervals easier than grown people do. 

Regarding the time allotted to singing on the school program, I be- 
lieve that at least two hours in a week should be given, which may be 
divided into four periods of one-half hour each. 
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Let me add that if we teach singing systematically in our parochial 
schools we will have plenty of material to draw from in building up our 
church choirs. 

Rev. O. B. Aver: I take exception to the discussion, because [ 
deem it out of order. The purpose of the paper was to show the value 
of music in education; the discussion, however, deals with the training 
of boys’ choirs. If the sole, or even the principal aim of music in our 
schools is to furnish members for church choirs, the sooner we banish it 
from our schools the better for all concerned. Either music has educa- 
tional value or it has not. If it has not, then it has no right to be in 
school. If it has, then it is our duty to give to every child in school its 
proper share of it. I am so firmly convinced of the educational value of 
music, as a developer of the emotions and feelings, that I would havé 
every child receive a daily lesson in the theory and practice of music. 

Let me state that I have no objection to boys’ choirs, for I consider 
them a very happy and desirable result of music in our schools. But I 
do object decidedly to the practice of devoting 90 per cent. of the music 
teacher’s time and effort to the training of such a choir. The desire to 
comply immediately with the Holy Father’s instructions concerning church 
music has made us over-hasty, for we have ousted the old before we had 
anything to replace it. The banishment of the ladies from our choirs 
was accompanied by the desertion of the men, to whom the new music 
was distasteful, and so pastors were obliged to organize boys’ choirs. 
Unfortunately, here too, more haste than wisdom was displayed, with 
the result that in very many schools a grave injustice is being done both 
to the boys’ choir and to the whole school. The desire to have a good 
boys’ choir immediately, necessitates much special attention, which means 
that the boys’ choir is summoned for practice at all hours of the day, and 
thus neglected in other branches; and, on the other hand, all the other 
children are deprived of their rightful share of music. It is against this 
practice I protest, for, choir or no choir, we have no right to steal either 
the school time of the boys’ choir or the music time of all the other 
pupils. 

The best boys’ choir I ever heard I found in a school where 85 per 
cent. of the music master’s time is devoted to the whole school, and only 
45 per cent. is taken up in the special attention for the boys’ choir. His 
principle is: “Give all the children a good musical training, and then your 
boys’ choir will need very little of special attention.” 

I am satisfied to listen to the opinions of the music teachers present 
on the relative merits of plain chant and modern figured music, but I 
do not think it proper that our valuable time be consumed in discussing 
either the Holy Father’s Proprio Motu, or the Organizing and Training 
of Boys’ Choirs. 





REPORT OF THE CATHOLIC DEAF-MUTE 
CONFERENCE. 


Tuespay, July 9, 8 P. M. 


At the general meeting of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, held in the Gesu Auditorium, a paper entitled “Educational 
Status of the Catholic Deaf in the United States” was read by 
Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., of Chicago, Ill. Following the discus- 
sion, Father Moeller introduced three deaf pupils from 
Chicago. Clarence Selby, the deaf-blind author and poet, who 
owes his education entirely to the patience and zeal of Sister 
Dosithea, of Buffalo, N. Y., addressed the audience and exhib- 
ited one of his books. William Lucas, eleven years old, a deaf- 
mute pupil of the Ephpheta Day School for Deaf-Mute Boys, 
Chicago, recited orally the Lord’s Prayer; and Mary Garrity, sev- 
enteen years old, a graduate of the Ephpheta School for the Deaf, 
Chicago, recited orally a poem entitled “George Washington.” 


WEDNESDAY, July 10, 9:30 A. M. 


In response to the invitation sent out through the Rev. F. A, 
Moeller, S. J., at the request of the Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. J. O’Con- 
nell, President General of the Catholic Educational Association, 
the delegates assembled in conference at Marquette University. 

The Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., occupied the chair, and the 
Rev. P. M. Whelan acted as secretary. The following delegates 
attended : 

Rev. S. Klopfer, St. Francis, Wis. 

Rev. P. S. Gilmore, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. E. A. Burkley, Columbus, O. 

Rev. John F. Quinn, Hartford, Conn. 

Sister M Humilis, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister M. Mathia, St. Francis, Wis. 

Sister M. Olivia, St. Francis, Wis. 

Sister M. Maurice, St. Francis, Wis. 

Sister M. Edith, Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Sister M. Emerentia, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister M. Dosithea, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister M. Alphonsus, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister M. Borgia, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss M. Powerly, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Gertrude B. Sorrels, Baltimore, Md. 

The following, being unable to attend, were represented by 
proxies : 

Rev. Thomas Delaney, New Orleans, La. 

Rev. M. Gerend, St. Francis, Wis. 

Rev. B. Maler, O. S. B., Chincuba, La. 

Rev. Thomas Chambers, S. J., Cincinnati, O. 

Rev. Michael McCarthy, S. J., New York. 

Rev. Father Rockwell, S. J., Boston, Mass. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, O. 

Sister Valeria, Oakland, Cal. 

The Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. J. O’Connell caunt the delegates, 
praised the good work they were engaged in, and expressed the 
hope that the conference would promote the cause of Catholic 
deaf-mute education and be a permanent organization. 

A paper entitled “How Can Existing Conditions Among Our 
Catholic Deaf-Mutes Be Improved?” was read by Rev. P. M. 
Whelan. 


An interesting discussion followed, in which many of the 
delegates took part. 


The following subjects next came up for discussion: “How 
to Secure Teachers for Catholic Deaf-Mutes,” “Methods of 
Teaching,” “Support of Schools,” “Boarding and Day Schools,” 
“Care of Deaf-Mute Boys, and in Particular Their Care After 
the Age of Fourteen,” “Higher Education,” “Manual Training,” 
“Clubs. Societies, Sodalities, and Benevolent Associations,” “Cen- 
sus of Catholic Deaf-Mutes,” “Shall This Conference Be Perma- 
nent ?” 

Tuurspay, July 11, 9:30 A. M. 

The delegates proceeded to the election of officers for the 
ensuing vear. Upon motion of Rev. P. S. Gilmore, seconded by 
Rev. F. A. Burkley, the Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., was elected 
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president, and upon motion of Rev. J. F. Quinn, seconded by Rev. 
S. Klopfer, Rev. P. M. Whelan was elected secretary. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That this organization, which shall be known as 
the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference, be a permanent one, and that 
it hold its meetings simultaneously with the Catholic Educational 
Association. 

It was resolved also to forward the following memorial to 
the hierarchy, together with a pamphlet containing the papers 
read by Father F. A. Moeller, S. J., and Father P. M. Whelan: 


To His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United States: 

Wuenreas, Our Holy Father, Pius X., calls attention to the 
necessity of teaching catechism for the preservation of faith and 
morals, and, 

Wuereas, The desire of our Holy Father cannot be carried 
out as regards the 15,000 and more Catholic deaf-mutes in the 
United States, owing to a lack of Catholic educational facilities, 
we, the members of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference, held 
simultaneously with the Catholic Educational Association at Mil- 
waukee, July 9, 10 and 11, 1907, most respectfully ask whether 
something cannot be done for the amelioration of conditions re- 
ferred to in the accompanying pamphlet. 

F. A. Moetter, S. J., Chairman. 
P. M. WHELAN, Secretary. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

P. M. WHELAN, Secretary. 


HOW CAN“EXISTING CONDITIONS AMONG OUR DEAF- 
MUTES BE IMPROVED? 


REV. P. M. WHELAN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The question to which I address myself is, “How Can We 
Improve Existing Conditions Among Our Catholic Deaf-Mutes ?” 
We must distinguish between those who are pupils in the 
various public institutions throughout the country and the adults 
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who have either partially or entirely completed the course of 
instruction and are making their way as best they can through the 
world. These mostly congregate in our large cities. 

With regard to the pupils, I venture to propose that an ar- 
rangement similar to that which obtains in Philadelphia should 
be made. According to this plan the Catholic pupils are taken 
to mass every Sunday. After mass regular Sunday School work 
begins. We have prayer classes, classes studying a very simple 
catechism, and those studying a more advanced catechism. These 
catechisms have been compiled for deaf-mutes by a teacher of 
experience, and they are printed at St. Joseph’s Institute, West 
Chester, N. Y. The last fifteen minutes -of the Sunday School 
hour are devoted to giving a simple “talk” or instruction to all 
the pupils. 

It is considered the better plan to have the Sunday School 
immediately after mass. A fuller attendance is thereby secured 
and the necessity is removed of taking the children twice in the 
same day from the school, a practice which experience will teach 
involves some difficulty. Besides the Sunday School work we 
also assemble our children for special instruction on occasions of 
first Confession, first Holy Communion and Confirmation. We 
make it a point to interfere as little as possible with the general 
order of the institution. We must not be needlessly aggressive. 
The personal influence of the priest with the officials of the school 
counts for everything. This influence he will obtain by honest, 
conscientious and practical work, combined with a strict attention 
to his own pusiness. 

To accomplish the work which I have just described, even 
with partial success, is no easy task, and there are serious dif- 
ficulties in the way. One of these difficulties is to find out the 
Catholic children. The pupils come from all over the state, and 
no register is kept of their creed. In Philadelphia we have at- 
tempted to solve this problem in the following manner: We have 
prevailed on the officials of the institution to embody in the paper 
of admission a question like this: “What church does the child 
belong to?” We have also enlisted the active codperation of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. Each conference notifies us of the 
whereabouts of the deaf-mutes within its district. 
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Having found out the Catholic children, the next problem 
that confronts us is how or where are we to get teachers? I may 
be pardoned if I describe how we have addressed ourselves to the 
solution of this problem, for which we are very largely indebted 
to the good sisters of St. Joseph. One of the sisters is deaf. 
Some twenty-five years ago she was admitted into the community. 
She has taught a number of the sisters how to use the sign lan- 
guage. They have also familiarized themselves with the oral 
method of instruction, and for the last quarter of a century they 
have been giving religious instruction on Sundays to the Catholic 
pupils of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Here, then, is one of the ways by which the spiritual condition of 
our deaf-mutes can be improved. The foregoing arrangement, 
however, is not entirely satisfactory. It is only temporary. It 
is simply the application of the half-loaf principle. We must 
press forward to the accomplishment and realization of the only 
plan that can satisfactorily respond to the necessities of the case. 

And what is this plan? It is the establishment of separate 
schools or of departments in our already existing schools for the 
education of these abnormal] children. The advance of time only 
accentuates the necessity of this step. As the population grows, 
so are our deaf-mutes increasing. It is a greater anomaly for a 
diocese in a large and populous center to be without its school for 
the deaf than it would be for the largest parish in the diocese to 
have no parochial school. The reasons alleged for the existence 
and support of parochial schools hold good, but are intensified 
ten-fold for the existence and maintenance of schools for the deaf. 
Of course, there are difficulties in the way—our deaf-mutes are 
very much scattered. They must be grouped together at one 
central point and placed, as a rule, in a boarding school. Then 
there is the difficulty of procuring teachers. There is also the 
difficulty of maintenance. With regard to this point, it has been ° 
observed that appeals are permitted to be made for outside and 
foreign charitable objects, and the money given in response to 
these appeals would go far to support, if it would not entirely 
maintain, schools for the deaf. 

Charity should begin at home. Here is a concrete example 
of how the difficulties under consideration have been met in the 
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diocese of Boston. Some years ago the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Mc- 
Guinness went around the diocese pleading the cause of and 
soliciting aid for the deaf. Four or five sisters of St. Joseph were 
sent to Buffalo, New York, and Philadelphia to study the methods 
of instruction. Returning to Boston, a school was opened. Ap- 
plication was made for state aid. The sisters, having success- 
fully passed the required examination, the application was 
granted, and now the school is on a good financial basis. 

This might be done in other places. The philanthropy, char- 
ity and generosity of wealthy individuals might be appealed to 
in behalf of a class about whom so very little is known by the 
generality of people. Those who have it in their power to help 
are often unaware of the existing conditions among our deaf and 
dumb. With reiterated persistency we must bring the subject 
before the public and to the attention of those who are especially 
able to lend assistance. We must present the case as one that is 
altogether peculiar and having aspects strongly appealing for 
active sympathy and support. 


Let us now turn our attention to the adult deaf and see how 
we can improve their condition. We must not lose sight of them 
after they leave school, nor allow them to be lost in the mass of 
population. If they are to be kept in the faith, organization is 
necessary. They should be provided with a headquarters or 
mission center, where they can meet on Sundays for religious 
instruction and on week-days for literary or social entertainment. 
They are not able to benefit by the sermons in our churches, 
therefore they should have a place of their own and a priest to 
preach to them. 


All the more necessary is it to make provision of this kind 
for those who, in their school days, did not receive a Catholic 
education. Their faith is weak and stands in need of strength 
and support. The deaf are a special class, and special provision 
must be made for them. The importance of this is strongly em- 
phasized by the energy and activity displayed by Protestant mis- 
sionaries. They spare neither labor nor expense. There are 
churches for deaf-mute congregations exclusively. Every large 
center of population has at least one minister for deaf-mutes. In 
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New York state alone there are seven. Making one locality the 
base or center of operations, they travel around from town to 
town, describing quite an extensive circumference of territory: 
All the deaf, Catholic and non-Catholic, are invited and urged to 
attend the services. In connection with the churches for Protest- 
ant deaf there are reading rooms and club rooms. Many of the 
Catholics become regular and active members of the different 
societies. When remonstrated with for attending the foregoing 
places they have replied: “There is no place for the Catholics to 
meet. There is nobody to look after us.” 

Connected with St. Francis Xavier College, New York, there 
is the Xavier Club for Deaf-Mutes. They have their meetings in 
a separate room, while the other rooms are occupied by the hear- 
ing members. 

St. Francis Xavier College, New York, is the headquarters 
and mission center for the adult deaf of New York. 

In Chicago the Rev. Father Moeller, S. J., has charge of the 
Ephpheta Mission for the Deaf. They also have a headquarters 
and mission center. 

In Philadelphia our adult deaf meet weekly in the school 
building of the Church of the Assumption. Every Sunday after- 
noon they receive religious instruction in the sign language. But 
what is best and most of all to be desired is that the deaf should 
have their own headquarters where, without let or hindrance, they 
could meet on any and every day of the week for social, intel- 
lectual or religious purposes. 


In New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, missions have been 
given in the sign language by the priest in charge. These mis- 
sions have been productive of much spiritual improvement. The 
services of a priest who is familiar with the sign language should 
be utilized to the fullest extent, and he should be invited to give 
missions in other cities. He should be permitted to devote him- 
self exclusively to the deaf-mute mission, and he-should not as is 
the case at present, be handicapped by other duties. The priests 
who know the sign language and understand the deaf are few and 
far between, and our deaf-mutes sadly need and are undoubtedly 
entitled to the benefit of their exclusive services. 
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It is no easy matter to supply priests for this abnormal work, 
If it be difficult it is also meritorious, and offers a grand field for 
the exercise of zeal. It might be brought to the attention of our 
seminarians, and special recognition given to those who undertake 
it. It is not so very difficult to learn the sign language. Practice 
and intercouse with the deaf will teach one a great deal. 

It is all important that a priest should be in charge of our 
deaf-mutes in every large center. He will receive valuable assist- 
ance from some competent deaf layman that he will be almost 
sure to find in the locality and who will act as a leader among 
the others. 

In Philadelphia the admirable Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
has been giving valuable assistance in furthering the cause. As 
the society has a conference in almost every parish, and as the 
deaf are scattered throughout the whole city, a visitor from each 
conference interests himself in the deaf of his district, visits them, 
sends reports to the priest in charge, and endeavors to promote 
their spiritual welfare generally. 

Another good plan would be to form a society of hearing 
men or women, called, for instance, the Ephpheta Society, teach 
them the manual alphabet and send them out to do missionary 
work among the deaf. 

In conclusion, I venture to express the hope that the adoption 
of the suggestions outlined in this paper will go far to solve the 
question, “How Can We Improve Existing Conditions Among 
Our Deaf-Mutes ?” 
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TueEspay, July 9, 1907. 

In the absence of the president and vice president, the first 
session of the annual conference of the Seminary Department was 
called to order by the secretary. A chairman to preside at all 
sessions of the present conference was unanimously chosen in the 
person of Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, of Baltimore. In his introduc- 
tory remarks the chairman spoke of the loss which the seminary 
conference sustained in the sudden death, two days previously, of 
Rev. Simon Lebl, D. D. The sentiments of the conference were 
expressed in the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to take from us, on 
the eve of our reunion, our much esteemed confrere, Rev. Simon 
Lebl, D. D., professor at St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our sorrow at the death of this 
very learned, holy and kindly priest, and our sense of the great 
loss to our Seminary Conference, to St. Francis Seminary, and to 
the clergy and Church of the Northwest. 

The chairman requested a committee to attend the funeral on 
Wednesday, July roth. 

In accordance with the resolutions adopted at the opening 
general meeting, the chairman appointed the committees for the 
work of the conference as follows: 

Committee on Resolutions—Very Rev. P. R. Heffron, D. D.; 
Very Rev. J. A. Hartnett, C. M.; Rev. Edward McSweeney, 
D.D. 

Committee on Constitution—Very Rev. J. W. Moore, C. M.; 
Rev. Joseph Selinger, D. D.; Rev. F. Valerius. 

Committee on Nominations—Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. M. Mackey, 
Ph. D.; Rev. C. L. Souvay, C. M.,; Rev. D. J. O’Hearn. 
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The meeting then adjourned to attend the joint session of 
the College and Seminary Departments. 


WEDNESDAY, July 10, 1907. 

The meeting, called to order by the chairman, Dr, Dyer, 
opened with prayer. The conference took up at once the subjects 
appointed for consideration. “The Frequent Communion of 
Seminarians” was treated in the paper of Rev. Frederick Schulze, 
of St. Francis’ Seminary, which was read by the secretary, and in 
the paper written and read by Rev. C. L. Souvay, C. M., of Ken- 
rick Seminary. Discussion followed till the time for the next 
topic arrived, when Rev. Edward McSweeney, D. D., of Emmits- 
burg, read his paper on “The Meaning and Application of the 
Holy Father’s Letter Forbidding Seminaries to Receive Students 
Who Have Been Dismissed From any Seminary.” 

After the discussion following this paper the meeting ad- 
journed. 

TuHurspay, July 11, 1907. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the chairman. 

The election for the ensuing year took place and resulted as 
follows: 

President—Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore. 

Vice-President—Rev. Edward McSweeney, D. D., Mt. St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Secretary—Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., St. Austin’s 
College, Washington, D. C. 

The chair appointed Very Rev. P. R. Heffron, D. D., of St. 
Paul, and Very Rev. J. W. Moore, C. M., of Brooklyn, members 
of the Executive Board of the Seminary Department, and of the 
General Executive Board of the Association. 


The topic for the morning’s discussion, “The Fostering of 
Vocations to the Holy Priesthood,” was then treated in the papers 
of the Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, President of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Dubuque, and of the Rev. F. X. Steinbrecher, parish priest 
of Kaukauna, Wis. The subject was discussed at length. 
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Dr. Heffron, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Whereas, This coming together of priests engaged in sem- 
inary work is found to be of great value to all of those assembled, 
both from the clear expression of principles of seminary govern- 
ment and lessons drawn from varied experiences ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we thank God for the profit derived from this 
annual meeting and respectfully suggest and request that all the 
seminaries of our beloved country take part in these annual con- 
ferences. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Joun F. Fenton, Secretary. 


PRESENT AT THE SEMINARY CONFERENCE. 

Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, Md.; Very Rev. Frederick Schulze, St. Francis’ Sem- 
inary, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. M. Mackey, Ph. D., 
Mt. St. Mary’s, Cedar Point, O.; Very Rev. J. W. Moore, C. M., 
St. John’s Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. P. R. Heffron, 
D. D., St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.; Very Rev. D. J. 
Flynn, LL. D., Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md.; Very 
Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., St. Vincent’s Seminary, Beatty, 
Pa.; Very Rev. J. A. Hartnett, C. M., Seminary of Our Lady of 
the Angels, Niagara; Very Rev. Henry Ayrinhac, S. S., D. D., St. 
Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California; Rev. Ferd. Valerius, 
Josephinum, Columbus, O.; Rev. Edward McSweeney, D. D., Mt. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md.; Rev. John J. Tierney, 
D. D., Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md.; Rev. Charles 
L. Souvay, C. M., Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis; Rev. D. J. 
O’Hearn, St. Francis’ Seminary, Milwaukee; Rev. J. F. Ryan, 
St. Francis’ Seminary, Milwaukee; Rev. H. B. Ries, St. Francis’ 
Seminary, Milwaukee; Rev. B. Dieringer, St. Francis’ Seminary, 
Milwaukee; Rev. A. Vieban, S. S., D. D., St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore; Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, Baltimore; Rev. P. Blanc, S. S., St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore; Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., D. D., Conception: 
Abbey, Conception, Mo.; Rev. Joseph Selinger, D. D. 
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THE FREQUENT COMMUNION OF SEMINARIANS. 
VERY REV. F. SCHULZE, ST. FRANCIS’ SEMINARY, MILWAUKEE. 


“Come to Me, all you that labor and are burdened, and I will 
refresh you.” (Mat. xi.:28). Can there be words more con- 
soling or an invitation more encouraging than the one embodied 
in this short sentence? Who spoke that sentence? The God- 
man Christ, who in truth could say of Himself, “To Me all 
power is given in heaven and on earth.” (Mat. xxviii.:18). 
The sentence has not only an historical value like the sentence of 
a great poet or famous writer, quoted in works of literature, but 
its weight is felt as much today as when it first came forth 
from the lips of Him who uttered it. Christ is not dead; He lives 
still among us in the Holy Eucharist. From every altar and tab- 
ernacle the same voice is heard which once enraptured the people 
with an irresistible awe and wonderful delight. “The divine sac- 
rament,” says Thomas a Kempis, “is the health of soul and body 
and the remedy of all spiritual evils. By it your vices are cured, 
your passions repressed, your temptations vanquished or weak- 
ened. By it again graces are given you in greater abundance, 
virtue is increased, faith is strengthened, hope fortified, and 
charity inflamed and dilated.” (B. IV., c. 4.) 

It is worth noting that our blessed Redeemer, when He first 
announced the eucharistic gift which He had in store for man- 
kind, laid a special emphasis on the spiritual food this mystery of 
love was to contain. “The bread which I will give,” He said, “is 
my flesh for the life of the world.” (John vi.:52.) Although 
the crowd began to murmur, the Lord continued, saying: “Ex- 
cept you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, you 
shall not have life in you. For My flesh is meat, indeed, and My 
blood is drink, indeed. This is the bread that came down from 
heaven. Not as your fathers did eat manna and are dead. He 
that eateth this bread shall live forever.” 

At the sacred banquet, to which Christians are admitted, 
divine love reaches its climax in the highest manner conceivable. 
The food we take in eating and drinking is assimilated to our 
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body and changed into the very substance of our flesh and blood, 
so as to become one and the same with it. The eucharistic bread 
has a like effect on our soul, but with this difference—that our 
nature is assimilated to the divine nature hidden under the sacra- 
mental species without losing its own essence. As in the incar- 
nation, the two natures remained intact, but became united in one 
personality ; thus, in a Christian eating of the bread of life in the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Creator and the creature, God and man, 
enter into a close alliance, formed by divine love. ‘‘O res mira- 
bilis, manducat Dominum pauper servus et humilis.” (St. Thomas 
Aquinas. ) 

The effects of this wonderful and intimate union have never 
been wanting. Both the ascendancy and the decline of faith and 
morals in ecclesiastical history are marked by an increase or de- 
crease in receiving holy communion. Hence the exhortation 
made by the fathers of the Second Council of Baltimore 
(n. 254): “In hoc praecipue‘boni pastoris incumbat studium, ut 
oves hac coelesti esca et divina alantur reficianturque, ut corpore 
Domini nutritae Spiritu ejus vivant.” 

Man’s nature consists of limited forces, both as to body and 
soul. These forces soon become exhausted, unless new material 
be added to keep up their vitality. The body languishes, weakens, 
and finally dies, if nourishment is withheld. This nourishment 
must be given to it not rarely, but steadily, daily and at short 
and regular intervals. The supernatural life of the soul is subject 
to pretty much the same law, though with some modification. 
God’s grace is able and willing to supply by extraordinary means 
when the ordinary means are wanting. But the ordinary means 
always come first, and it is our duty to employ them, whenever 
they are within our reach. Now, holy communion is one of the 
ordinary means. Will it serve its purpose if people participate 
in this sacred banquet but seldom? Certainly not. Why did 
Christ institute the Eucharist in the shape of food? Why did He 
himself compare it to the manna in the desert, which had to be 
gathered at the dawn of each day? Why did He sound the 
warning, “Unless you eat of the flesh of the Son of Man, you 
shall not have life within you”? All this tends to show that it 
was His will and earnest desire that His followers should partake 
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of this wonderful gift frequently. Such, indeed, was the doc- 
trine and practice of the Church throughout all ages. The early 
Christians approached the Table of Life every day, for, says Holy 
Writ: “They were persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles 
and in the communication of the breaking of bread.” We often 
wonder how and why the martyrs heroically suffered tortures so 
dreadful that the very thought thereof is apt to shake our nerves. 

Whence did they get that unflinching fortitude and indomi- 
table courage? The answer is, through frequent communion. In 
the silence and darkness of night, when other people were asleep 
or reveling in sensual pleasure, they flocked to the catacombs and 
other secret places of worship, in order to attend mass and share 
in the sacred mysteries. Then the Church gave birth to heroes of 
faith and virtue in such a measure as to make the pagan world 
stand in utter amazement and to baffle all the attacks of the in- 
fernal powers. There was a holy emulation among the members 
of the different Christian communities to surpass one another in 
sanctity. The fire of divine charity was aglow, and its blaze too 
strong to allow lukewarmness to get a foothold among them. 
The weak ones had either to yield to the irresistible force of their 
zealous brethren or to leave their ranks. In those days there was 
no need of a precept or commandment to approach the Table of 
the Lord. Everybody knew that the bread of the angels was to 
be his daily food, and they lived so as to be constantly worthy of 
partaking thereof. 

Persecution finally came to an end. The bloody sword was 
not hanging any longer over the heads of the faithful, and the 
name of a Christian had ceased to be a stigma of reproach, infamy 
or folly. This, indeed, was a triumph. Still greater would the 
triumph have been if the fervor displayed in the past had con- 
tinued and kept pace with the external conquest the Church was 
making. Alas! things took a different course. The subsequent 
centuries of ecclesiastical history do not offer to us the’ same 
glorious spectacle as the age of the martyrs. And why? Be- 
cause people were not eager any more to draw strength from the 
fountain of grace hidden in the Eucharist. The Bread of Life 
had become stale for them. Like the children of Israel in the 
desert, they began to long for the fleshpots of Egypt. Yet it 
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would be wrong to say that this laxity and carelessness became 
universal. 

There were still hundreds and thousands of pious souls 
who felt hunger for the divine banquet and approached the 
table of the Lord quite often. Or, how shall we account for the 
large number of saints who in those days were the joy and con- 
solation of Holy Mother Church. It will suffice to mention 
names like St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Vincent of Paul, 
St. Elizabeth, St. Gertrude. To counteract the indifference of 
the others, a law was enacted by the Lateran Council to receive 
Holy Communion at least once a year at the Easter period. This 
state of things continued till the sixteenth century. Large crowds 
—whole nations, we may say—at that time abandoned the fold of 
Christ. But, much as the Church was lamenting the loss of her 
faithless children, consolation was given her by the renewed fer- 
vor and zeal which began to awaken in the hearts of those who 
still clung to her bosom. A fresh life began to run, as it were, 
through her veins, and it was marked by an increase in the recep- 
tion of the Sacrament. Only for a comyaratively short period a 
drawback again came in the error of Jansenism. With undue 
rigor some thought that Holy Communion was a prize to be 
awarded only to the perfect and a few chosen souls, and not an 
antidote against the daily faults and shortcomings, a means to 
sustain the supernatural life of the weak and infirm. They went 
even so far as to exclude people engaged in worldly pursuits and 
honest business transactions from communicating more than once 
amonth. The Holy See had to interpose on more than one occa- 
sion. Yet it took quite a while to uproot this poisonous plant of 
Jansenistic rigorism. Small crops thereof had survived till this 
very day. They were cut off at last by the decree of December 
20, 1905, in which fixed principles- were laid down regarding fre- 
quent communion and the disposition required for it, that put an 
end to all further discussion and unwarranted dispute. 

N. 7 of this decree just mentioned reads as follows: “Let 
frequent and daily communion be encouraged, especially in re- 
ligious communities of every kind; let the custom also be pro- 
moted as much as possible in ecclesiastical seminaries, whose stu- 
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dents are looking forward to the service of the altar, and also in 
all Christian educational establishments of every sort.” 


We have met here to discuss questions appertaining to educa- 
tional matters, and this department is called the Seminary Depart- 
ment. Now, let me give you my views as to frequent communion 
in seminaries. 

In the seminary young men are trained for the sacred min- 
istry. When our Savior was on the point of establishing His 
kingdom, the kingdom of love, which was to supersede the old law 
of fear, He commenced by gathering around Him some few dis- 
ciples, men with no prestige of birth or learning, but men of good 
will and candid disposition. They became His intimate friends. 
“Jam non dicam vos servos, vos autem dixi amicos.” The exam- 
ple which the God-man gave them and the lesson He taught them 
gradually transformed them. The bond of holy love between the 
Master and the disciples grew stronger from day to day, until 
finally the sacred moment had arrived at which they were to be- 
come one and the same with Him. It was the moment of the Last 
Supper. “With desire I have desired to eat this pasch with you,” 
Christ said. Thereupon He gave them His flesh to eat and His 
blood to drink. Still more, He empowered them to perform the 
same act which He had performed, to work the same miracle of 
transubstantiation which He had wrought right in their presence. 
They were made priests, that they might offer the Holy Sacrifice 
and apply to mankind the fruits of redemption. 

Behold here the model of a seminary and seminary training. 
The candidate must be made to know his Master and Lord thor- 
oughly, He must be urged to love Him and be filled with an 
ardent zeal to work for His cause. He is not only bound to 
study, but he ought above all,to cultivate virtue and piety. His 
heart must become one with that of his Lord, so that he may be 
able to say with St. Paul: “Jam non vivo ego, vivit vero in me 
Christus.” How will this be effected? Through a deep devotion 
toward the Blesssed Sacrament, by frequent communion. 

The term “frequent” implies that one appioaches the Table of 
the Lord at least once a week—nay, indeed, several times a week 
—and, if possible, every day. In some seminaries it is a rule that 
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the pupils receive communion once or twice a month, This rule, 
of course, is the minimum required, just as well as the Church 
makes it the extreme limit for every Catholic to receive the Sac- 
rament once a year. A seminarian who simply observes that rule 
can hardly be called pious. Piety signifies something more; it 
denotes fervor, love, zeal. Pious souls are not satisfied with that 
which is obligatory. They long for more; they hunger and 
thirst after justice. 

A seminarian stands in need of light, that he may discover 
the designs of divine Providence, that he may become sure of his 
vocation. He is bound to strive after perfection. The different 
virtues, such as faith, hope, charity, humility, chastity, obedience, 
must become deeply rooted in his soul. This requires a more 
than ordinary amount of strength. Christ is willing to offer him 
His hand, as He offered it to St. Peter when he was in danger of 
being drowned in the waves of the Galilean sea. Let him fre- 
quently communicate, and he will be able to say what the Holy 
Scripture says of Elias: “Surgens comedit et bibit et ambulavit 
in fortitudine cibi illius usque ad montem Dei.” 

Finally the young ecclesiastic will one day, and perhaps very 
soon, be ordained priest. Then he will not any longer be shut out 
from the world and lead a life of seclusion. On the contrary, he 
will stand in the midst of the world and right before the public. 
The Catholic people will look up to him as their guide and model. 
They expect to see him at the altar morning after morning offer- 
ing the august sacrifice. Will he meet their expectations? Will 
he fulfill the hopes his former superiors had put in him, if he did 
not communicate frequently during his seminary course? Assur- 
edly not. “Adolescens juxta viam suam, etiam quum senuerit, 
non recedet ab ea.” (Proverbs xxii. :6.) 

‘It seems superfluous to enter into long arguments on this 
subject, so clear and evident. Let me add but a few suggestions 
as to the ways and means that ought to be employed to render the 
practice of frequent communion more and more universal in our 
ecclesiastical institutions. 

First of all, it is necessary to make the pupils perfectly ac- 
quainted with the spirit of the Church. They must be well taught 
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what frequent communion is. Its object must be clearly set be- 
fore their mind, and the fears and prejudices which some have 
must be removed. This ought to be done by an instruction given 
at least once every year, as soon as possible after the opening of 
school. The annual retreat, I presume, will be the best occasion 
for it. Just read to them the latest decrees of the-Holy See, either 
the whole text or a part thereof, and add such words of comment 
as circumstances require. < 

Secondly, the father confessor should direct his penitents to 
look upon frequent communion as one of the most effective means 
to conquer temptation, to cultivate virtue, and to keep up the 
ecclesiastical spirit. Again and again he ought to bring home to 
their minds the great love Christ bears toward those whom He has 
chosen to be his own, and the ardent desire He feels to become 
one with them through the Holy Sacrament. The office of a con- 
fessor in a seminary is very important, just as important as, and 
more so, than the office of a priest who acts as ordinary or extra- 
ordinary with a religious community. Many faults and short- 
comings that will not come to light in the forum. externum, that 
will escape the notice of the rector and disciplinarian, are brought 
to his knowledge. A grave responsibility rests upon him. Let 
him, therefore, well attend to his duty and be convinced that by 
directing the young aspirant and by saving him from ruin he is 
doing a life’s work, because his salvation implies the salvation of 
hundreds of others. With prudence and zeal the confessor should 
proceed in molding the character of his penitent so that he might 
become one day a light of the world and an instrument of the 
Holy Ghost. Commonplace talk or a short admonition of a gen- 
eral sort will not suffice. Regard must be taken of the wants of 
each individual. Our divine Lord did not treat all his Apostles 
alike. He spoke differently to Peter from what He did to John, to 
Philip or Judas, the traitor. We have reason to fear that con- 
fessors in seminaries do not always do what is expected of them. 

Or how shall we explain that some young priests, shortly 
after their o1dination, already began to lead-an unpriestly, disor- 
derly and even scandalous life? It falls within the province of the 
confessor to give a timely warning. Negative goodness, the mere 
absence of serious faults, does not suffice for the young cleric. 
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Positive virtue and true, solid piety are absolute requisites. It 
is the confessor who, foremost of all, has the duty to lead the 
young seminarian properly and, if need be, to debar him from the 
sanctuary before it is too late. 

Shall frequent communion, as such, be made a test, when the 
question comes up of admitting a student to orders? Yes and 
no. It is hardly advisable to tell the pupils officially that this is a 
point which comes into consideration, for such procedure is apt to 
lead to hypocrisy. Still, I believe that, if a student approaches 
the sacraments but once or twice a month, and this up to his last 
year or, let us say, close to the time that he is to be ordained sub- 
deacon, there is reason to doubt his vocation. Any member of 
the faculty, apart from the confessor, who is aware of this fact, 
ought to bring it to public notice. Should the general conduct of . 
the candidate be not without reproach, then his negligence in the 
reception of the’sacraments is a serious fault which, in my opinion, 
suffices to puit him back until he gives better proofs of a qualifi- 
cation for the ministry. 

But let us not be misunderstood. Frequent communion, 
after all, is a means, not the end. Do we not sometimes hear of 
persons who, though they approach the Holy Table quite often, 
yet are far from being good and pious? Frequent communion 
will serve its purpose only if we communicate with fervor. The 
seminarians should be well warned against the danger accruing 
from tepidity. “Quia tepidus es, incipiam te evomere ex ore 
meo,” we read in the Apocalypse. The young levites must be 
made to understand the importance of mental prayer. As long as 
they attend to this holy exercise properly, tepidity will not get 
hold of them. A good half an hour’s meditation is the best prep- 
aration for Holy Communion. A seminarian who communicates 
frequently but lukewarmly will afterwards, when a priest cele- 
brate mass with the same negligence, i. e., without preparation 
and in a sort of a routine manner, that is apt to give scandal to 
piotts souls and to lead to very bad results. It is again the duty 
of the confessor to intervene and to arm his penitent against 
tepidity. 

Right here the question may be asked, how often shall the 
seminarians who communicate frequently, say several times a 
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week, go to confession? We know well enough that mortal sin 
alone debars a person from the Holy Table, as long as it has not 
been blotted.out by sacramental absolution. But, looking at the 
matter from a standpoint of prudence and expediency, and judg- 
ing from experience, I must say this: The seminarian who re- 
ceives Holy Communion frequently should, as a rule, confess 
once a week. We do not live any longer in the time of the apos- 
tles and martyrs. What we call devotional confession was not 
then practiced. But in those days every good Christian was a 
saint, a hero and confessor. Can this be said of our age? 
Hardly. The dangers by which we are surrounded are different. 

Our enemies are more cunning and insidious. Hence let us 
not abandon this devotional confession, because in all probability 
to da so will have disastrous consequences. A seminarian who 
goes to communion several times a week, but confesses only once 
a month because, as he says, he did not commit a mortal sin, will 
soon become lukewarm. This spirit of lukewarmness will follow 
him into his priestly career. Compelled by necessity or duty, he 
will celebrate mass every day, but approach the holy tribunal of 
penance only a few times a year. It is needless to describe the 
frightful consequences of such a habit. Hence, as much as our 
seminarians are exhorted to approach the Table of the Lord fre- 
quently, let them at the same time be instructed properly and be 
told that their progress in virtue must keep pace with their com- 
munions, which will enable him to say with the Apostle: “Jam 
non vivo ego, vivit vero in me Christus.” 


FREQUENT COMMUNION OF SEMINARIANS. 


REV. C. SOUVAY, C. M., KENRICK SEMINARY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Should seminarians receive communion frequently, or even 
daily? In this plain form the question might be deemed almost 
impertinent. For that frequent, daily communion is desirable in 
seminaries is, so to say, a matter of course as well as of common 
sense; and if there were ever any doubts in some minds, the de- 
cree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council of Trent, dated 
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December 20, 1905, cleared them all by this most explicit declara- 
tion: “Let the custom (of frequent and daily communion) also 
be promoted in ecclesiastical seminaries, whose students are look- 
ing forward to the service of the altar.” 

Semirfarians are the flower of our Christian youth. Besides 
the reasons urging all Christians, and especially all young people, 
to receive the Bread of Life frequently, an ecclesiastical student 
finds powerful motives in his calling and present station of life. 
He is to be a priest, and is now in the seminary to put on the spirit 
of a true priest, to train himself to lead the life and practice the 
virtues of his sublime vocation. Now a priest is another Christ, 
and he can be so only by having in him Christ’s life and spirit. 
This means a radical transformation of his whole being. Far be 
it from me to deny, or even minimize, the influence of the divers 
spiritual exercises of the seminary, prayers, meditations, spiritual 
readings, examens of conscience and the like, to bring about this 
change; but it is not the less certain that holy communion is the 
best and most efficacious means of developing Christ’s life and 
spirit in a soul. Some process of the same nature as that which 
takes place in the body, little by little, modifies the soul, that is 
abundantly fed with the bread of angels. Particle by particle, so 
to say, cell by cell, atom by atom, the “old man” crumbles away to 
be rebuilt into a living likeness of Christ. To put it in the well- 
known words of a Father of the Church, Jesus declares to the 
communicant: “You shall not change Me into your own sub- 
stance; but you shall be changed in some way into My own.” 

Furthermore, the priest is expected to offer the holy sacrifice 
every day. The purpose of the spiritual training in the seminary 
is to dispose the souls of the aspirants to the priesthood to cele- 

_brate mass daily, not only worthily, but with fervor. Is it not 
certain, may I ask, that the worthy and fervent daily offering of 
the sacrifice of the altar requires a higher degree of sanctity 
than even daily communion? The ‘young priest, fresh from the 
hands of his consecrating bishop, ought to possess this sanctity, 
which no better means can secure for him than fervent daily com- 
munion—fervent daily communion being the nearest approach to 
fervent masses. Moreover, routine and a certain familiarity with 
holy things is, as we all know, one of the most ordinary causes of 
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diminishing the fervor of the priest at the altar. But if a semi- 
narian has acquired the happy habit of daily communion without 
becoming familiar with the Blessed Sacrament, there is for him, I 
believe, much less chance of ever letting lukewarmness, careless- 
ness and routine creep into the performance of his “holy func- 
tions ; he will be rendered immune against the danger of going up 
to the altar in a perfunctory manner. 

Last, not least, the seminarian stands in need of light and 
strength. In the first place, he needs light to know God’s will 
concerning him. The young men who enter the seminary have 
certainly thought over the question of their vocation. For some, 
it is an altogether settled matter; many, however, while obeying 
an inclination to priestly life and duties, and following the advice 
of a zealous and prudent confessor, come to us without having. 
discussed their vocation with all the rigor of method that alone 
can secure prudent and solidly probable solution. But now in the 
seminary the time has come, and all available means of reaching 
a safe decision are at hand. I need not expatiate upon the want 
of powerful supernatural help to carry out this study of a voca- 
tion ; the mind has to be enlightened, the will made ready to ac- 
cept and follow what may be regarded as God’s verdict, what- 
ever it be, and cost what it may, on this question. And if, as is 
generally the case, this examen confirms the decision heretofore 
taken, a new definite work now proposes itself to the efforts of the 
seminarian. He shall be a priest, since God wills so; but this 
he cannot be without a great moral change. Young men, how- 
ever good, when they come to the seminary, are generally no 
accomplished saints. Our seminarian ought first to learn how to 
know himself, the defects he has to struggle against, the obstacles 
to overcome, in order that he might reach that height of sacer- 
dotal perfection on which the Church wishes him to stand. That 
this again requires light from on high as well as a new supple- 
ment of vigor in proportion to the end aimed at, needs not to be 
proven here. I know no better and no purer, no more abundant 
source than our Divine Lord Himself, the One True Priest, .to 
give his mind this so necessary light, and his will this force both 
to follow God’s design, and to work steadily and successfully to 
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his perfection. Mira sunt quae sentit, magna quae videt, inaudita 
quae loquitur quem-Agnus Paschalis inhabitat. 

Would I not fear to seem pedantic, I might with 
propriety, to sum up these few reasons which we have briefly 
considered, recall here the well known principle of St. Thomas: 
Quod dicitur maxime tale in unoquoque genere est causa omnium 
quae sunt tllius generis. Let us not attempt to translate St. 
Thomas into stiff English, but agreeable to the spirit of the prin- 
ciple just quoted, let us state simply and clearly that in order 
that our seminarians may become true priests after. the heart of 
Jesus Christ, they ought to be nourished abundantly with the 
heavenly Bread, which properly assimilated, will transform them 
into the likeness of our Divine High Priest. 

It being admitted that the students in ecclesiastical seminaries 
have most cogent reasons to go to communion frequently, even 
daily, we have presently to come to the practical and most deli- 
cate part of our subject, and boldy face the question; can rules 
be fixed on this matter? 


Yes, rules can be laid down, provided that they be flexible 
enough to adapt themselves to the different kinds of souls that 
may be met with in a seminary. First of all, a minimum may be 
established. A seminarian ought to go to communion at least once 
a week. In stating this, I do not forget that, according to the 
general opinion as voiced by St. Alphonsus, a person who com- 
municates once a week is not considered a frequent communicant ; 
I am only endeavoring to determine a limit. Theologians fairly 
agree on this point, that whoever is worthy of absolution is 
worthy of receiving communion weekly. A seminarian unable to 
fulfill the conditions required for weekly communion would be 
out of place in the seminary; and a seminarian whom scruples— 
the fact is not unheard of—would deter from weekly communions, 
should be seriously warned, and if this state should last, he should 
be sent home until the spell of scrupulosity is over. 


However, while stating weekly communion as a minimum, I 
hold, of course, that this minimum cannot do for seminarians. As 
we have established with the decree of the S. Congregation of 
the Council of Trent, seminarians ought to tend to daily com- 
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munion ; and we have said that daily communion is the most de- 
sirable preparation for the worthy and fervent celebration of . 
Holy Mass. Shall we infer thence that daily communion should 
be allowed to all the seminarians, or to some classes? This 
would be to encounter another stumbling block. Let us say 
simply that communions ought to become more and more fre- 
quent, as the seminarian advances in study, orders and virtue. 
Thus stated,.I think this rule can hardly be questioned. 

But some may find it dangerously vague. Can it be made 
more definite? Between these two terms, weekly and daily com- 
munions, can we cut a few intermediary steps, and say, for in- 
stance, a young man in his first year of philosophy may well com- 
municate twice a week; a second year man, three times; and so 
on, every year of study entitling him to one more communion a 
week? Of course, it is but meet and reasonable to expect semi- 
narians to go to communion oftener as the course of their prep- 
aration for the holy priesthood draws to an end; and from what 
has been said, I dare conclude that daily communion should be 
the custom of last year men, especially if they are in sacred orders. 
To state this is not in the least to advocate the above mentioned 
progression. Souls, indeed cannot be labeled or ticketed in this 
way; they differ among themselves just as much as bodies, and 
it would be dangerous for their welfare to pretend to array them 
according to the height they are a priori supposed to have reached. 
Each soul has to be studied by itself and treated according to its 
wants and deserts. 

So much so that there is the most wonderful variety among 
souls in the seminary as weil as beyond its precincts. They are 
young men who come to the seminary spiritually grown up men; 
they perhaps were wont to communicate every day, or at least 
three or four times a week, when they were living in the world. 
What right have you to starve them? The plea that they are but 
beginners in the seminary would be, to say the least, ridiculous. 
Do not allege the case of St. Aloysius or St. Stanislaus, who led 
an angelic life although they received communion only once a 
week. What was done in the sixteenth century we are not called 
upon to criticise or discuss; but we are plainly told that the 
Church wishes her aspirants to the holy priesthood to sit down 
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at the holy Banquet much oftener than once a week. There are, 
on the other hand, in seminaries young men who, although very 
imperfect at the beginning, make rapid steps on the path towards 
priestly virtues and perfection, Ought there not to be some pro- 
portion between their actual dispositions and the frequency of. 
their communions? Some also who have to struggle hard to rid 
themselves of their imperfections and habits of venial sin, and 
who courageously fight the good fight of God, stand in need of 
more help than others whose life runs smoothly and peacefully. 
Ought there not be some relation between their wants and the 
communions which are to supply them? 

And if this be so, who is going to weigh the dispositions or 
the needs of the individual soul? A rule necessarily made for the 
abstract.seminarian or custom? No; it is the duty of the confes- 
sor. This Innocent XI had already intimated in his decree on the 

subject: Frequens (ad Eucharistiam) accessus Confessariorum 
judicio est relinquendus, qui ex conscientiarum puritate, et fre- 
quentiae fructu, et ad pietatem processu * * * quod pros- 
pictunt * * * saluti profuturum, id praescribere debebunt, 
And the decree of December 20, 1905, teaches the same doctrine: 
“In order that frequent and daily communion should be made 
with greater prudence and more abundant fruit, the advice of the 
confessor should be followed.” 

But in falling back on the confessor, we have not solved the 
question, for there remains to decide on what principle the con- 
fessor himself shall judge. 

Our oft cited decree lays down a few rules which must be 
carefully kept before the mind: 

1. Frequent and daily communion * * * is permitted to 
the faithful of every degree or condition, so that no one who is 
in a state of grace, and in a proper and pious condition of mind to 
approach the holy Table, should be refused the permission. 

2. A proper disposition of mind consists in this, that he who 
approaches the holy Table is not doing so through custom or 
vanity or for mere human reasons, but because he wishes_to 
please God, to be more closely united to Him in love and to avail 
himself of that Divine medicine for the cure of his infirmities and 
defects. 
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3. Although it is most expedient that those who go fre- 
quently or daily to communion should be free from venial sins, 
or at least fully deliberate ones, and from attachment to them, it 
suffices nevertheless to be without mortal sin, and to have the 
’ purpose of never sinning in the future. With such a sincere pur- 
pose, the result must be that daily communicants will little by 
little free themselves also from venial sin and from attachment 
thereto. _ ° : 

The same decree forbids “All ecclesiastical writers to discuss 
contentiously about the dispositions needed for frequent or daily 
communion.” We are not forbidden, however, to comment a 
little, as there is not the least fear that our divergences of views, 
if perchance there happened to be any, would ever degenerate into 
contentious discussions. 

The principles laid down by the decree have no semblance 
of rigorism. They are based on the famous axiom: Sacramenta 
propter homines. The confessor is thereby reminded that Holy 
Eucharist is a supernatural food, needed for the soul to do its 
daily work, and repair the losses caused by the toil and fatigue 
of daily life; it is a strengthening food, needed for the weak to 
grow strong, and for the strong to become stronger; it is also a 
remedy needed to counteract the inclination to sin inher- 
ent in every man. If there is anything clear in the purpose of 
our Divine Savior in instituting the Blessed Sacrament, it is His 
intention of supplying imperfect souls with a means of enabling 
them to get rid of their venial sins. But if two communions are 
more beneficial than one, and give the soul greater power over 
the habits of sin—and who would dare doubt it?—why not 
recommend two communions rather than one? And if there is 
no irreverence in any one such communion, why should there be 
in two or three? If a number of communions make a soul love: 
God more and more, what possible reason could be urged that 
should not communicate oftener, even daily? 

Then let all go to the holy Table daily? No. This does not 
follow. True, it is commonly admitted, and we are reminded of 
this by the decree, that the sole condition for the reception of 
grace from the Blessed Sacrament is the being in the state of 
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grace. However, if we consider the fruit which is derived from 
holy communion a confessor would do wrong if he indiscrimi- 
nately allowed unlimitéd communions to his penitents; and it is 
possible for seminarians to communicate too often. 

What limit therefore shall be assigned to the number of com- 
munions of a seminary student? No other than the good of his 
soul and respect to the Holy Eucharist. A seminarian, as well as 
any soul, may be allowed to communicate frequently up to the 
point where communion would cease to do good to his soul, or 
would involve an irreverence to our Lord. These two criteria 
naturally imply each other: it may be well, however, to consider 
them separately, for ordinarily one of them is in an individual 
soul more easy to discern than the other, 

How can we know that the Biessed Sacrament continues to 
do good to'a soul? Frequent communion (we cannot repeat it too © 
much) does not suppose that the soul has climbed up to that sum- 
mit of perfection and union with God where more or less delib- 
erate venial sins cannot reach; it only implies a genuine, hearty 
wish to be better, and a real struggle with oneself to get rid of 
one’s habits of venial sin. This wish to be better, this relentless 
struggle with oneself are the fruits of charity engendered by the 
Blessed Sacrament. Charity is a virtue which lives only on what 
it gives; it is a fire, and sacrifice is.the fuel thereof. As long as 
the soul is active, generous, striving, whether its efforts be suc- 
cessful or not, provided they are real and hearty, charity is alive - 
and ablaze, and the soul may be, in spite of its shortcomings, liter- 
ally called fervent. Communions are thereby proven profitable 
and fruitful. If the soul, on the contrary, lie in indolence, if it 
shun sacrifice, if it cease to march onwards, under the pretext 
that after all this tiresome struggling is a work of supererogation, 
and that it is enough to escape hell and avoid grave sins, then 
the flame of charity is obscured, its warmth growing colder, an 
evident sign that the supernatural food of Holy Eucharist is no - 
longer properly digested and assimilated by the soul; it is then 
the duty of a watchful and prudent confessor to diminish the 
number of communions of such a penitent, for overnourishment 
is as harmful to the soul as it is to the body. 
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The lack of reverence to our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 
should be treated in the same manner. Its most ordinary manifes- 
tation in seminaries is the going to the holy Table to comply with 
custom, or out of some kind of vanity, or for any other like 
“human reason,” to put it in the words of the decree. 

Once fiequent or daily communion is admitted as the ordi- 

nary regime in any community, routine may be expected to spring 
forth as weeds on a well tilled ground. We all know what a 
danger routine is; it eats up and withers that sweet flower of 
devotion, the preservation of which, -although not necessary to 
man’s spiritual welfare, betokens a well disposed heart; it begets 
familiarity ; it finally deprives the soul of that fear of God, 
which is perfectly compatible with an ardent and reverent 
love, and without which we should never approach the Blessed 
“Sacrament. A seminarian into whose soul routine has begun to 
creep, who goes to the holy Table in a perfunctory manner, 
merely because the day has come, because his fellow-students go, 
who, sheeplike, merely follows the crowd, actually trains himself 
to a routine-warped, indevout and grovelling priestly life. Need- 
less to add that communions in this case ought to be restricted 
Such also should be the policy with seminarians whom vanity 
might lead to frequent communions. Seminarians, even the best, 
are not angels. They like to. enjoy the esteem of their fellow- 
students, and in this they are right. But this honest feeling the 
-enemy not seldom spoils by oversowing the tares of vanity; the 
young man comes to think that the oftener he will sit down at 
the holy Banquet, the higher the opinion others will entertain of 
him. This is often a delicate matter; and sometimes this vanity 
is very difficult to detect, for the snare is adroitly laid and con- 
cealed. _But at the first appearance of it, let the confessor reso- 
lutely tear off the veil that covers the dangerous spot; fewer 
communions when vanity asks for more, is certainly the most 
specific remedy. 

Human. respect, under one form or another, may prompt a 
young man to multiply his communions fruitlessly and, perhaps, 
to the harm of his soul. On the other hand, it is not unheard of, 
that it has deterred some from more frequent communions. Here 
is a seminatian, a good seminarian, with a great deal of good will ; 


. 
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he has, if you will, defects to fight against, and he does fight, 
if not regularly with marked success, at least with eagerness and 
a sincere desire to get the better of them. You, his confessor, 
think one or two more communions weekly might do him much 
good. Yes, he answers, I feel so myself; but I am far from 
perfect ; and should I receive communion oftener than I do, my 
fellow-students might find it strange, and talk about it. We have 
not here to deal with scruples. And I wish to take occasion from 
this case to make a remark which I deem important, I 
believe that the seminary authorities cannot impress too strongly 
upon the mind of the students the idea that communions, as well 
as confessions, are a personal matter and nobody’s concern but 
the communicant’s and his confessor’s; that to pass judgment 
upon others’ communions is to expose oneself to judge rashly ; 
and that, consequently, such a topic should be entirely and se- 
verely debarred from conversations. 

And now, whatever may be the number of communions 
agreed upon with the confessor, it is needless to say that it should 
be kept up during vacation just as well as during the school year. 
Is it not perhaps to be regretted that some seminarians and some 
of those whose duty it is to look after them during the summer 
months, are not as practically convinced of this as is meet and 
necessary ? 

We have said nothing of the immediate preparation for 
and thanksgiving after communion, although the m serves 
the most serious consideration. I do not think it Sy in- 
sist here upon a point so commonly admitted. Let us therefore 
cite without comment the very significant words of the decree 
upon this subject. No more suitable conclusion can be given to 
these few reflections.. “As the Sacraments of the New Law, even 
if they produce their effect ex opere operato, yet produce a 
greater effect in proportion as they are received with better dis- 
positions, great care must be taken that a very sedulous prepara- 
tion should precede holy communion, and a suitable thanksgiving 
follow it, in keeping with each one’s strength, condition and 
office.” 
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DISCUSSION. 


Remarks on the subject of the frequent communion of seminarians 
were made by most of the members present. A brief summary is given: 


Dr. Tierney: The growth of irreligion and worldliness is making 
piety in the priest more and more important. Our seminarians, our future 
priests, must be taught to love Jesus Christ. They will learn this through 
frequent, devout reception of holy communion, through which they are 
brought into most intimate and loving union with our Savior. They 
must be trained to put the spiritual above the intellectual life, not theo- 
retically, but practically, by not allowing the intellectual life to dry up 
the spiritual. The intellectual life is, of its nature, a life of aridity; it 
concentrates the powers of the mind on things that are lofty and noble, 
but it does not lead the soul to love them; it leaves the soul cold. It is 
all the more necessary, then, that seminarians, whose duty it is to devote 
themselves to the severe discipline of an intellectual life, should not per- 
mit themselves to be too much absorbed by it, but should strive the more 
earnestly after a life of devotion to Jesus Christ. Prayer and holy com- 
munion will nourish this life; but as regards the frequency of communion, 
that matter must be regulated by the confessor. Certainly the minimum 
should be once a week; and the confessér should endeavor to instill a 
fervent desire of receiving frequently during the week. 


FatTHer Moors, C. M.: I heartily endorse all that Dr. Tierney has said. 
The importance and advantages of frequent communion should be often 
insisted. upon in addressing the students; it ought to be done at the be- 
ginning of the year and as often as the occasion naturally presents itself, 
for instance, whenever the subject of the holy eucharist is mentioned in 
the gospel. Vacation is a dangerous time for the seminarians; but if 
they spenduit¥ig a summer home of the seminary, in religious surroundings, 
their def life will be safeguarded and kept up. 


FatH ARTNETT, C. M.: Conferences are useful for this purpose, 
but the same end may. also be attained through the confessor quietly and 
naturally leading his penitents to follow the practice of devout semi- 
narians. At Niagara, we have confession on Thursday, the regular com- 
munion days for the community are Friday and Sunday, and many go 
more frequently during the week. 


Monsicnor Mackey: I wish merely to remark, while agreeing with 
what has been said, that the students in sacred orders, so soon to become 
priests, ought to receive more frequently than the others, in fact, almost 
every day: : 


FatHER WALTER STEHLE, O. S. B.: ‘Fhe importance of frequent com- 
munion has not been over-emphasized, either in the stimulating papers we 
have listened to, or in the remarks suggested by them. Perhaps the 
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ascetic life is not sufficiently insisted upon in our seminaries; our students 
should be thoroughly grounded in this science, for their own sake and for 
the profit of their ministry: They should be fitted to direct souls seeking 
a perfect life and be fully qualified, for example, to act as confessors to 
communities of nuns. The priest should be the model and leader for all. 
Now this process of self-reform,:of self-perfecting is slow and laborious, 
but devout and frequent communion will aid powerfully to hasten it and 
make it thorough. I do not think the number of times a seminarian 
should receive ought to be made a point of law; rather let the fervent 
and clear exposition of the benefits of frequent communion lead them, by 
their own initiative, to approach the sacred table. 


Dr. AyrinHAc: As I understand the pontifical decree on frequent 
communion, there are two.rules laid down for the guidance of the con- 
fessor. One is negative, that the confessor should not forbid when there is 
a desire of frequent or. even daily communion and the penitent has the 
right disposition; the other, positive, promoveat, that he encourage all who 
have the recta intentio. He is not left simply to his own arbitrary choice; 
he has only to judge of the penitents’ dispositions, and these once ascer- 
tained, he is bound to follow the rules laid down by the Holy Father. 
Vacation is no doubt a problem; it is not easy to persuade the seminarians 
that they should go as frequently then as when they are in the seminary. 
They are unaccustomed to it, but in time the idea will gain on them. I 
do not think the problem is best solved by the’ seminary villa; the disad- 
vantages of that system, in my judgment, far outweigh its advantages. 


Dr. Dyer: The practice of all the seminaries seems to be that all the 
students receive holy communion at least once a week, most of them more 
frequently, while daily communion is quite rare. There is a suggestion in 
Father Souvay’s paper that is worth recalling, namely, that frequent com- 
munion in the seminary, where the student has so many aids to devotion, is 
likely to diminish greatly the danger of routine later in saying mass, when 
the student has become a priest. My interpretation of the decree agrees 
with Father Ayrinhac’s. The requisite dispositions are laid down for the 
confessor’s guidance. The negative dispositions are the absence of routine, 
of vanity, of any human consideration; the positive, besides the desire of 
communicating, are the wiil to correct faults and the desire of pleasing 
God. To all who have these dispositions, confessors must recommend 
daily communion 





MEANING AND APPLICATION OF PAPAL. DECREE 
CONCERNING STUDENTS DISMISSED FROM 
SEMINARIES 


REV. EDWARD M’SWEENY, MT. ST. MARY'S SEMINARY, EMMITSBURG, 
MARYLAND. 


‘Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, concern- 
ing students dismissed from the seminary not to be received into 
another seminary : 

The Holy Tridentine Synod forbade ascent to sacred orders 
or exercise of orders already received, to all those who had been 
forbidden these by their bishops, even though he had not herein 
used the ordinary judicial forms. For in Chap. 1, Session 14, on 
reformation, it is laid down: . 

“Chap. 1: If any, being prohibited, or interdicted, or sus- 
pended, advance to orders, they shall be punished. 

Whereas it is more becoming and safe for one that is sub- 
ject, by rendering due obedience to those set over him to serve 
in an inferior ministry, than to the scandal of those set over 
him to aspire to the dignity of a more exalted degree; to him, 
unto whom the ascent to sacred orders shall have been interdicted 
by his own prelate, from whatsoever cause, be it even on account 
of some secret crime, or in what manner soever, even extra- 
judicially, and to him who shall have been suspended from his 
own orders or ecclesiastical degrees and dignities; no license, 
conceded against the will of that said prelate for causing himself 
to be promoted, nor any restoration to former orders, degrees, 
dignities and honors, shall be of any avail.” 

But since this general law comprehends likewise the students 
of seminaries, if any one of these, whether a cleric or one not 
yet initiated amongst the clergy, be dismissed from the holy 
place because he do not show certain signs of vocation or do not 
seem to possess the qualities required for the ecclesiastical state, 
he should certainly submit and acquiesce in the judgment of his 
pastor, according to the serious admonition of the Holy Synod. 
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If often happens, on the contrary, however, that those dis- 
missed from the seminary, contemning the judgment of those in 
authority, and confiding rather in their own opinion, seek notwith- 
standing to ascend to the priesthood. They seek therefore an- 
other seminary into which they may be received, wherein they 
may finish their course of studies, and finally having presented 
some more or less honest and legitimate title of domicile or in- 
cardination, reach orders. Having then entered the sanctuary by 
the wrong way, it happens very often that they are by no means 
useful to the Church. Now and then, too, they worry long and 
disagreeably, each bishop, both him of their birthplace and him 
of their ordination, that they may be allowed to return to their 
native place and stay there, abandoning the diocese in which 
and for which they have been ordained, and choosing another, 
for whose needs or advantage they were not chosen, nay where 
their presence is idle and sometimes even hurtful; whence the 
bishops are placed in serious predicament. 

For these reasons the bishops of some provinces agreed 
amongst themselves that no one should be admitted into one of 
their seminaries who had previously been dismissed from his own 
proper one. 

But whereas this particular agreement did not suffice fully 
nor in all places, many ordinaries besought the Holy See to make 
a general law by which the evil might be radically extirpated. 

These things therefore being considered and everything per- 
taining to the matter fully weighed, Our Most Holy Lord Pius 
X, who has set his heart chiefly on the preservation in its integrity 
of ecclesiastical discipline and on the exclusion from sacred of- 
fices of any but the most approved, having before him the resolu- 
tion of the. Eminent Fathers of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, passed on the sixteenth of December, 1905, does by these 
letters, order and decree: 


I. That hereafter no ordinary may admit into his seminary 
the subject of another diocese, be he layman or cleric, before he 
shall have ascertained by private correspondence from the bishop 
of the applicant, whether the latter has been at any time dis- 
missed from his seminary. If he find that such is the case, the 
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ordinary must refuse to such student admission into his own semi- 
nary, declining to judge of the reasons for which such dismissal 
was inflicted or to decide whether the dismissing bishop acted 
justly or otherwise. 

II. A student who has been admitted bona fide to a seminary, 
having concealed the fact of his previous dismissal from another 
one, is to be admonished to leave immediately the fact 
becomes known. If, nevertheless, he wish to remain and the 
bishop allow this, such student becomes thereby ipso facto a sub- 
ject of that diocese, the usual rules for canonical incardination 
and ordination being however duly observed, but should he be 
ordained, he is forbidden to return and take up permanent resi- 
dence in the diocese from whose seminary he had been dismissed. 


ITI. Likewise, since almost the same reasons hold, persons, 
who after dismissal from seminaries, enter a regular community, 
and after being ordained leave the same, may not return to the 
diocese from whose seminary they were dismissed. 

IV. Candidates dismissed from a regular institute may not 
be admitted into a seminary unless the bishop have first received 
private written testimony from the superiors of the institute re- 
garding the morals, character and ability of the applicant, which 
must be such as shall be becoming in one who aspires ‘to the 
priestly calling. 

* ¥* * His Holiness wills that all these statutes and pro- 
visions of the sacred canons in so grave a matter be observed to 
the very letter by all bishops and most earnestly commends the 
whole business to their conscientious care. 

These provisions are to hold no matter what may be found 


to the contrary. Given at Rome, December 22, 1905. Vincentius, 
Card. Epis. Prae. L+ S. Praef., C. DeLai, Sec’y. 


According to another decree of the same Congregation, No- 
vember 24, 1906, a person so dismissed from his own seminary 
cannot be received into another one, even though his bishop give 
him an exeat: “Acceptatione fiat nisi servatis regulis quae pro 
clericis incardinandis statutae sunt * * * et servato quoque 
decreto Vetuit die 22 Dec., 1905, quoad alumnos a seminariis 
dimissos.” ese 
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In considering these acts of the Holy See we may bear in 
mind that the term Seminary has a different acceptation in Italy 
to the sense in which we use it. Some seminaries in that country 
are composed only of boys who intend to become ecclesiastics ; 
others are like the excellent one of Cardinal Capocelatro at 
Capua, which is the only Catholic college of the town, and 
admits all boys desiring a liberal and classical education. They all 
wear the cassock, however, even from their childhood, and follow 
the strict discipline it demands, being forbidden to disuse it even 
when at home during vacation. It is only when they reach the 
degree of Bachelor, that those who do not intend to 
become priests leave the cassock and the seminary at the same 
time. There is no preparatory seminary at Capua. 

It was perhaps such institutions as Capua that caused that 
Papal Decree, for doubtless there are in them students who hav- 
ing worn the cassock from childhood, imagine they have a voca- 
tion to the ministry, while the seminary authorities judge other- 
wise. Their peculiar case, however induced Pius X to have the 
the seminary course of studies in Italy accommodated to that of 
the government schools, so that if a student be dismissed from 
the seminary he may be able to go right on with medicine, law, 
engineering or other calling for which God intended him. 

However, the decree we now consider speaks of seminaries in 
general, and without restriction and applies to the whole world. 


MEANING OF THE DECREE. 


First. The meaning seems to be that the bishop’s authority 
in dealing with seminarians is paternal or domestic, and does not 
demand the formalities of a court, even though the case be that of 
a seminarian who is tonsured or even in orders. 

It may be compared to the authority of the Secretary of War 
or of the Navy over the cadets at West Point and Annapolis. 
There may be a recursus to the Apostolic Delegate, but there is 
no appeal. 

Second. If, as is said in the preamble, a candidate lack “cer- 
tain signs of vocation” or want the “qualities required for the 
ecclesiastical state,” he is to be dismissed from the diocesan semi- ° 
nary, and the judgment of the ordinary or of the authorities of 
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the latter who represent the ordinary, is final in the case, as far 
as other seminaries at least are concerned, but regular orders may 
receive such a one if they please. Still if they do receive him and 
he be ordained amongst .them and afterwards leave the order he 
cannot return to the diocese from whose seminary he was dis- 
missed. * 

Third. Even though the bishop give an exeat to one so dis- 
missed, he may not be received into another seminary, but noth- 
ing prevents the authorities of a seminary transferring to another 
willing to accept him, a student who for disciplinary or like rea- 
sons may need this change. For it may be found that a student 
having a real vocation has been guilty of some indiscretion which 
necessitates his changing seminaries, or on account of certain 
qualities or the lack of these be found unsuited for his own 
- diocese and have to leave it. In such a case, of which the bishop 
is the sole judge, the latter may request another seminary to take 
the youth for the rest of his course, or may even give him an 
exeat. Such temporary or even final separation is not dismissal 
in the meaning of the decree. 

Should the bishop or the seminary authorities who represent 
him decline to make this distinction, and remain responsible for 
the party, or refuse to give the canonical testimonials, with his 
exeat, but simply dismiss the candidate, there is nothing for other. 
ordinaries or seminaries to do, but to refuse the latter admission ; 
and indeed we have reason to thank Pius X for thus relieving 
us of a hard, most disagreeable and generally unsatisfactory job, 
that of inquiring into the case of young men who change their 
seminaries. - 


_ Fourth. It seems evident therefore, that a distinction must 
be made between absolute dismissal on account of lack of “cer- 
tain signs of vocation” or of “the qualities required for the eccles- 
iastical state,” and this other dismissal or transfer made for dis- 
ciplinary or personal reasons. Were we to interpret the decree so 
that there would be no hope for. seminarians sent away for some 
misdemeanor, we would run a grave risk of éxcluding those 
called of the Lord, and the seminary authorities themselves for 
fear of doing this wrong, would be compelled to retain subjects 
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who don’t get along at all well with them but might succeed else- 
where. 

In point of fact, the Sacred Congregation in its preamble re- 
fers to the dismissal on account of lack of “‘certain-signs of voca- 
tion,” or, of the “qualities required for the ecclesiastical .state’>; 
hence if one be dismissed for breach of discipline or incomptability 
of manners or persons or of particular studies and such, this will 
not prevent him being received into another seminary. Hence 
the words of the decree, “At any time dismissed from the semi- 
nary,” must be restricted so as to mean dismissed on account of 
lack of “certain signs of vocation,” or of the “qualities required 
by the ecclesiastical state.” 

To illustrate: a subject characterized by radical insubordi- 
nation, may be dismissed for lack of one of the certain 
signs of vocation. So a subject of a northern race who is reason-_ 
ably held to have a weakness for strong drink may and should be 
dismissed for lack of sobriety, one of the qualities required by the 
ecclesiastical state. In either of those cases the subject cannot 
be received into another seminary. But mere breach of discipline 
is of quite another character. I heard a bishop once addressing 
an assemblage comprising cardinal, bishops, pastors, priests, 
seminary directors and professors, and a large number of students 
in a preparatory seminary, and he said: “Directors of seminaries 
do not always know all that happens among the boys, and it is 
just as well or better that they should not. Two boys of my 
time here did something that in those strict days involved ex- 
pulsion. I knew it as did others, but we did not feel bound to tell 
on the offenders, because the fault was not against the clerical 
calling and did not endanger the essential well-being of the com- 
munity. Had those’ boys been expelled the Church in America 
would have lost for the past twenty-five years, the eminent 
services of two most excellent and respected priests.” 

While we bear in mind, however, that the liveliest boys often 
make the best men and the finest priests, the remedy for dismissal 
even of such rests with their own ordinary; it is for him, not for 
us of another seminary to judge the case, and the responsibility is, 
on him, nor can we act until he decides. 
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' Fifth. Can subjects dismissed from a preparatory seminary 
with us, be admitted into another seminary? The answer is, 
no, because the preparatory is a recognized part of the semin- 
ary proper. 

. Sixth. Can subjects dismissed from Mount St. Mary’s Sem- 
_ inary be received into a diocesan seminary? No. For in simi 
libus similiter judicandum, and though the decree speaks of 
seminaries. attached to particular dioceses, the reasons adduced 
by the Sacred Congregation mainly hold in the cases of subject 
dismissed by the Mountain, which is empowered by the ordinary 
of Baltimore to recommend its subjects to all orders, including 
priesthood, and hence is recognized as competent to pass judg- 
ment on the vocations of its students. 

Like reasoning goes to show that Mount St. Mary’s cannot 
receive subjects dismissed as above from diocesan seminaries. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. TrerNEY: This paper throws a new light on the Pope’s decree. 
I had been under the impression that we had no discretion in the matter. 
Once a seminarian was dismissed, it seemed, no seminary could receive 
him; but this paper has convinced me the letter may bear different inter- 
pretation. 

Dr. AyrRINHAC: Dismissals from the seminary may, I think, be 
classed in three categories. First, there are those who are dismissed for a 
breach of discipline; these, I should judge, may be admitted to another 
seminary. Next, are those sent away for good signs of a want of voca- 
tion; these certainly are aimed at in the pontifical decree, and could not be 
received in a seminary. Finally, there are the doubtful cases, whose voca- 
tion the seminary authorities are inclined to decide in the negative. In 
view of the legislation, it would not be. fair to dismiss these; it would 
be better to advise them to go to another seminary and to ask the authori- 
ties of that seminary to give them another trial. If their decision coincides 
with that of the first seminary, then there can hardly be a doubt the stu- 
dent should not be received again in a seminary. 

Dr. McSweeney: In order to refuse a student dismissed, the lack of 
vocation must be certain; in case a man has beef dismissed on false in- 
formation or unjustly, the seminarian should have a right to return to the 
seminary that dismissed him, and, if need be, have recourse to the Apos- 
tolic Delegate. 

Dr. Dyer: The letter has been ably. discussed by Dr. Boudinhon in 
the Canoniste Contemporain.. He gives it an evident that the decree was 
meant to apply only to cases of lack of vocation. 





THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE AS A FACTOR IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONS TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD. 


VERY REV. D. M, GORMAN, RECTOR OF ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 
DUBUQUE, IOWA, 


The aim of this paper is to show the extent of the influence 
and the chief means employed by the Catholic college in fostering 
and developing vocations to the holy priesthood. 

I select for this purpose St. Joseph’s College, of the Du- 
buque Archdiocese, because I know its history best since it has 
been my privilege to be associated with this institution for 
eighteen years, as student and teacher. 

St. Joseph’s College was founded by Most Rev. Archbishop 
Hennessy in 1873. It is conducted by diocesan priests, who de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the work of education. While the 
college is the preparatory seminary for the clerical students of the 
archdiocese of Dubuque, students of other dioceses are also re- 
ceived. The course of studies is primarily designed for those 
who wish to become priests; it has been found likewise most 
suitable for young men aspiring to the learned professions. 
Hence there are a great many classical students in attendance 
who are not preparing for the priesthood. However, all students 
take the classical course which includes one year of commercial 
work in the academic department. I mention these facts and the 
classification of students, since I am convinced by experience that 
many vocations to the priesthood have been thus fostered. 

This paper deals with a question of fact. In the first place, 
what has the college done in the way of developing vocations? 
Secondly, what means does the college employ to foster voca- 
tions? 

In regard to the first, what has the college done in the way of 
developing vocations? 

A careful examination of the records of St. Joseph’s College 
for the past fifteen years shows the following results: 
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Total enrollment. Clerical. 


1906-1907 


Hence, out of a total enrollment of 1896, from June, 1892, 
to June, 1907, 892 are clerical students, or about fifty per cent. 
of the total enrollment during the period above mentioned. Of 
this 892 a great number have been ordained, and the remainder, 
who expect to be, are still continuing their studies in St. Joseph’s, 
or in the seminaries and universities of this country and in 
Europe. It may be well to state here that in 1882 a diocesan 
college was established in the newly formed diocese of Davenport, 
which formerly belonged to Dubuque. This institution has since 
its establishment received many clerical students who would 
ctherwise have increased the attendance at St. Joseph’s College. 
There are in lowa, alone, 184 priests who are alumni of the 
Dubuque college. Besides the 184 priests of Iowa, who are 
alumni of the college, she numbers many others in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Michigan, Nebraska, Texas, Montana and the 
Dakotas. . 

In preparing this paper the writer has been at pains to 
enquire into the sources of possible vocations and the relation 
of the college to the same. 


The following questions were submitted to a number of ex- 
perienced priests : 


(a) Are vocations found more often among city boys or 
those from the country? (b) Have they attended the parochial 
or the public schools? (c) The condition of fortune among boys 
becoming priests, whether poor, of moderate means or rich? (d) 
What put the idea in the boy’s mind—was it college influence, 
some sermon, the suggestion of a priest or fellow associate or 
serving in the sanctuary? 
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Analyzing the oral and written replies to these questions, to- 
gether with the result of a personal observation, as a priest and 
teacher, the writer finds in the middle west the greater num- 
ber of vocations among the country boys, that is, those who 
come from the farm or small villages. In regard to the condi- 
tion of fortune among possible candidates to the priest- 
hood, vocations are oftener found among the people of moder- 
ate means, few among the rich, many among the poorer classes. 
It is certain that too many priestly vocations are lost because 
the parents of the boys in question have not the means to sup- 
port them and pay their expenses while pursuing the higher 
studies. 

St. Joseph’s College furnishes every possible aid and en- 
couragement to this class of deserving young men. Scholarships 
are established and funds obtained from those able and willing 
to contribute in behalf of so worthy a work. Its rector has for 
the past year been president of an association organized May 4th, 
and incorporated May 14th, 1904, for the purpose of assisting 
poor boys, who have a vocation for the priesthood, to complete 
their college course. It is known as St. Joseph’s Ecclesiastical 
Student Fund Society of America. In Article I of the society, it 
is stated : 

“The undersigned have associated and hereby associate 
themselves together for the purpose of forming a corporation. 
The business and purposes of which corporation shall be to raise 
money with which to assist worthy ecclesiastical students, of 
limited means, while making the classical course, and for said 
purpose to receive donations, legacies and bequests.” 

While this excelient organization is doing much for this de- 
serving class of boys and the college receives them at a very , 
moderate rate, still the funds of the society are inadequate to 
satisfy the demands. 

A great variety of answers were submitted in answer to the 
final question: What put the idea of a priestly vocation in the 
boy’s mind? Some boys come to the college with the idea im- 
planted in the youthful mind by the fostering care of a good 
parent, a devoted mother and nurtured by the sacred influences 
and practices of the parish school and the Christian home. Others 
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again receive the grace of a vocation while at the college from 
the educational and religious influence, round about them, 
occasional vocation sermons and instructions and often from 
some one of the college means to be mentioned in the second 
part of this paper. 

The means for fostering and developing vocations in the 
college rest, primarily, with the faculty. Other vital elements 
and aids are, the attitude, efforts, spirit and example of the 
student body, particularly of the clerical students. 

Chief among the means employed in the college are: (1) 
Daily attendance at holy mass and the practice of frequent holy 
communion. Long before the encyclical of our Holy Father, 
Pius X, in behalf of this privilege, the students of St. Joseph’s 
were complying with the Holy Father’s desire by receiving not 
only on Sunday, but many of them once or twice’during the week. 

(2) Membership in societies, such as the League of the 
Sacred Heart, Servants of the Holy Ghost, Immaculate Concep- 
tion Sodality, and the Sacred Thirst Society in which the member 
binds himself to abstain from the use of all intoxicating drink 
while a student of the college. 


(3) The fact that all students are required to take a classical 
course, though some do not intend’to become priests. You may 
ask me how is this a means? There are three classes of colleges 
found in the middle west preparing young men for the priest- 
hood. The exclusively ecclesiastical which accepts only subjects 
for the priesthood ; the commercial classical having distinct com- 
mercial and classical departments, and the-classical ecclesiastical 
which admits besides the clericat also students aspiring to the 
learned professions. The Dubuque college belongs to the last 
-class and receives many students that it would not, if all were re- 
quired to decide as to their vocation on entering. Such boys often 
develop a vocation on account of the environment and influence of 
clerical associates. ; 

(4) Another fruitful means is the annual spiritual retreat 
and the constant assistance of a spiritual director, selected from 
the college faculty by each student at the beginning of the school 
year. 
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(5) Again there are the valuable talks on vocations and the 
excellence of the Christian priesthood. The prudent suggestions 
of the tactful teacher are often most helpful for the wavering 
student, eager to know the will of God and his proper place in 
the world. 

In all this the college professor, whether as priest, teacher or 
spiritual director, like the Master, is willing to spend and be 
spent, if only he may bring light, truth, success and right direc- 
tion to the young men who come to him for counsel and help. 
He tells them of the value and glory of the priestly life, gets 
them thinking and praying. He also cultivates a kindly man- 
ner towards them, makes himself known among them as zeal- 
ous on this subject. Then they seek him and value his words. 
For, untiring in his efforts, he is ever spurred on in his noble 
work by his love of God, his love and zeal for souls, his great 
mission as a priest, together with Christ’s commission to His 
apostles, “Go, teach and preach.” 


VOCATIONS TO THE PRIESTHOOD. 


REV. F. X. STEINBRECHER, PASTOR OF ST. MARY'S CHURCH, KAU- 
KAUNA; WIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Vocation to the priesthood may be defined as “an act of 
divine Providence by which God chooses certain persons in pref- 
erence to others, endowing them with corresponding gifts, that 
they may assume and faithfully discharge the sacred duties of 
holy orders.” (Schuech, Pastoral Theol., Sec. 7.) 

That a divine vocation is necessary for the legitimate exercise 
of the sacred functions of the holy ministry is “de fide,” and can 
be proved from innumerable texts of Sacred Scripture. To quote 
but a few passages: Christ says to his Apostles: “You have 
not chosen Me, but I have chosen you * * * ” (John 
xv. :16.) St. Paul says (Hebrew v. :4 ss.), “No man taketh the 
honor to himself but he that is called by God, as Aaron was.” 
Before the election of St. Matthias the Apostles prayed that God 
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might indicate whom “He had chosen to the sacred ministry and 
apostolate.” (Acts I.:23.) 

Common sense dictates that a divine-call is necessary for the 
fulfillment of the multifarious duties of the priesthood: 

(a) The demands made upon the priests are of such a 
nature that they exceed his natural powers. Extraordinary grace 
is required for the faithful fulfillment of the priestly duties. 

(b) The dangers of the sacred ministry are so great and so 
numerous that only those can safely brave them who are armed 
with special aid from on high. This aid, only those can depend 
upon receiving, who are specially called to the ministry. Those 
who have been called by God to this sublime state need not fear 
the responsibilities and burdens of the office of the priesthood ; for 
He who has called them to that sacred office will not fail to make 
them, according to the words of St. Paul, “fit ministers.” (II 
Cor. iii: 5.) 

The experience of the directors of seminaries proves that a 
large percentage of boys and young men who enter the seminary 
with the intention of studying for the priesthood lack the neces- 
sary vocation. It stands to reason that a boy or young man 
makes a sad, yes, often irreparable mistake when he enters the 
seminary without the necessary calling. Along the highways of 
life are strewn the wrecks of those who might have filled honor- 
able positions in the world, had they not started out on a wrong 
career in the beginning. 

On the other hand there can be no doubt that there are many 
vocations to the holy priesthood which never come to maturity, 
because of lack of cultivation or adverse circumstances, * 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


While there can be no doubt that very frequently serious 
harm is done by sending a young man to a seminary when there 
are well-founded, serious doubts as to his vocation to the priest- 
‘hood ; on the other hand, there can be no question that pastors and 
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parents are derelict in their duty if they do not exert themselves. 
in cultivating the vocations of those that are committed to their 
care. 
It is the object of this paper to offer a few suggestions to 
those who have charge of souls: I: As to determining the gen- 
uineness of vocations to the priesthood in the young committed to 
their care; and II: To point out the best methods for fostering 
vocations to the priesthood. 


I. MARKS OF A DIVINE VOCATION. 


It is needless to state that we intend to treat only of ordinary 
vocations in this paper; extraordinary vocations, such as were 
accorded to St. Paul, St. Aloysius, St. Stanislaus, etc., are foreign 
to the purposes of this treatise. 

Writers of pastoral theology and of spiritual works usually 
enumerate the following qualifications as “marks of a vocation to 
the priesthood” :—1. The necessary ability. 2. The desire, and 
3. The pure intention. These qualifications may be summed up 
in the two words, “posse et velle.” 


1. “POSSE’—“THE ABILITY.” 


The first mark includes the physical, moral and intellectual 
qualifications of the aspirant to the priesthood. 

The Church has laid down certain rules insher canons on 
“Irregularities” which bar out certain persons from the dignity 
of holy orders. 

These “irregularities” are sufficiently well known that it is 
not necessary to enter into a discussion of them at present. It is 
the desire of our Holy Mother, the Church, that her ministers 
present, as far as possible, the perfection of true manhood: 
“Mens sana in corpore sano.” 

To make a few practical applications on this point, we might 
say that a prudent pastor will not encourage the aspirations ofa 
boy or young man whose parents are weak in the faith or lax in 
the practice of their religious duties, or where there are found 
traits of insanity or epilepsy in the family. Of such an aspirant 
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to the holy priesthood we may say, with Samuel, “Non hunc 
elegit Deus.” The Church is guided in her legislation by the 
spirit of God, and the prudent pastor will demand more than 
ordinary signs of vocation in a young man to whom any of the 
disqualifying laws of the Church may apply. 


Barring out those young men that are disqualified from enter- 
ing the priesthood according to the laws of the Church, the con- 
clusion does not follow that all the others who are not “irregular” 
and have a desire to enter the priesthood really have a vocation. 


Here it may be well to apply certain tests in judging of the 
genuineness of vocation. 


(a) As to the moral qualifications : 


There is an old saying, “If you wish to raise a good boy you 
must commence with the grandmother.” In choosing or encour- 
‘aging our candidates for the priesthood I believe too frequently 
little attention is paid to the laws of heredity. Did you ever take 
notice of the opening sentences of the biographies of the Saints, 
recorded in the second nocturn of our breviaries? You will 
almost invariably find such expressions as these: “Sanctus N. N. 
piis parentibus ortus,” or “Matre virtute eximia,” and the like. 
The canonized saints, with very few exceptions, had saintly moth- 
ers. We need, above all, saintly men in the priesthood. ‘This 
criterion of “heredity,” if properly applied, will be of invaluable 
assistance in guiding the pastor in the question of determining a 
genuine vocation :— 


(aa) A pastor will, therefore, be rather emphatic in dis- 
couraging the aspirations of a young man to the priesthood whose 
parents are votaries at the shrines of Venus or Bacchus. “Ipsi 


non erant de semine eorum per quos salus facta est in Israel.” 
(I Mac., v. 62.) 


(bb) Likewise, those boys and young men are, as a rule, 
not to be encouraged to study for the priesthood whose chief rec- . 
ommendation is the social prestige of the parents. Christ cared 
very little for social prestige of the parents when he chose His 
apostles. 5 
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(cc) Children of parents who are imbued with a spirit of 
too great commercialism will rarely be found to have genuine 
vocation to the priesthood. 

(dd) Moreover, you will scarcely find a vocation to the 
priesthood in our “Yankeefied” families (families that have but 
one or two children). It is from the polypedous families that 
God, as a rule, chooses His recruits for the sanctuary. 


I believe, therefore, that this rule may be safely followed: 
If the parents of a boy who aspires to the holy priesthood are 
imbued with a spirit of more than ordinary piety (this holds good 
especially of the mother), then you have a very strong asset in the 
question of that boy’s vocation, 


As to the moral qualifications of the candidate himself: 

The Church demands exceptional moral purity of her minis- 
ters. “Quis ascendet in montem Domini aut quis stabit in loco 
sancto eius? Innocens manibus et mundo corde.” (Ps. xxiii, 4.) 


On this point Cardinal Gibbons, in his admirable work, “The 
Ambassador of Christ” (ch. 3) says: “Innocence of life and in- 
tegrity of moral character is another mark of a divine vocation, or 
rather a sign of one’s fitness for the ministry, and an indispen- 
sable condition for its adequate fulfillment. It is self-evident that 
the standard-bearer of Gospel holiness should be conspicuous for 
moral heroism. * * * 


“The priest should be adorned with innocence preserved, or 
at least with innocence regained by true repentance and long- 
tried virtue. Some, indeed, of the most eminent «saints had 
grievously sinned before they undertook the work of the min- 
istry. Who committed more flagrant offences than Peter and 
Augustine?) And yet they became shining lights and 
the greatest pillars of the Church. They amply atoned 
for their transgressions by extraordinary humility and 
solid virtue. Their examples are given, that they who 
have erred by youthful. delinquencies should not despair 
of being raised to the priesthood. Such examples, however, are 
few, in order to remind us that blameless youth is the ideal nur- 
sery of the sanctuary. It is much easier to abide in virtue, main- 
tained from youth, than to recover and preserve it after it has 
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been lost. ‘It is good for a man,’ says the prophet, ‘when he hath 
borne the yoke from his youth.’” (Lamen. III. :27.) 


“Dilectus meus mihi * * qui pascitur inter lilia.” (Cant. 
II, 16.) 

Taking the above for our guidance, we may say that the pas- 
tor, who has among his flock boys and young men that express a 
desire for studying for the priesthood, should pay special attention 
to the moral qualifications of the aspirants. Should there be 
among this number any who are addicted to the vice of impurity, 
and who with the means that are at their disposal cannot or will 
not break the chains that fetter them, presumptive evidence is 
very strong: “Non hunc elegit Deus.” 


We may here also incidentally refer to a remark that I believe 
St. Alphonsus makes, viz:. That persons who are lavish in the 
use of perfumes are usually addicted to impurity. A prudent 
pastor will not mistake the attar of roses, or the sensuous breath 
of violets, for the odor of sanctity. 


(b) As to the intellectual requirements of the candidates 


for the priesthood, it would be a mistaken idea to demand extraor- 
dinary talents as a condition for entering upon the priestly career. 
The Curé of Ars was considered “minus habens” as a student. 
The great theologian, Suarez, was so deficient intellectually as a 
student that his superiors entertained most serious doubts as to 
the advisability of promoting him to holy orders. Many other 
examples might be quoted, but these are exceptions, 

As a general rule, I believe we may safely lay down what St. 
Bernadine of Sienna says in his sermon on St. Joseph (Patrocin. 
Sti. Jos., lect. 4): “Omnium singularium gratiarum alicui 
rationabili creaturae communicatarum generalis regula est, quod, 
quandocunque divina gratia eligit aliquem ad aliquam gratiam 

.singularem seu ad aliquem sublimem statum, omnia carismata 
donet, quae illi personae sic electae et eius officio necessaria sunt 
atque illam copiose decorant.” 

In accordance with this axiom, we may assume that a boy 
who has not sufficient talents to pass creditably through our com- 
mon graded parochial schools also lacks the necessary mental 
qualifications required for pursuing the studies for the priesthood, 
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and consequently has no vocation. But again this principle is not 
to be applied too rigorously. Some pupils who are considered 
quite deficient in the ordinary branches of studies may have ex- 
traordinary talents in some other line. Mr. Edison may serve as 
an example. While attending the public schools he was consid- 
ered a “colossal blockhead.” Some pupils who are apparently 
dull in the parochial schools have made a very creditable showing 
upon entering the college or seminary. 

' As Cardinal Gibbons says, “Experience shows that solid 
judgment with moderate, though sufficient attainments, is far 
more serviceable to religion than brilliant talents, combined with 
a deficiency in practical sense. The occasions for the display of 
genius are rare; the opportunities for the exercise of mother-wit 
and discretion occur every hour of the day.” He continues, say- 
ing: “Whenever a student applied for adoption into the archdio- 
cese, Archbishop Spalding was accustomed to make this inquiry 
regarding him, “Has he common sense?’ ”* 

“Tf the foregoing qualities of mind are supplemented by 
earnestness of manner, by force of character, strength of will, 
tenacity of purpose, and by a serious view of the path of duty that 
lies before him, the devout student will have a well-grounded hope 
to become a ‘fit minister of the New Covenant.’ ’’* 


2. “VELLE’—“THE DESIRE.” 


The second and principal criterion of a vocation to the holy 
priesthood is the “Velle,” the desire. This desire may be defined 
as “a heayenly attraction toward the service of God and His 
Church.” But this attfaction, to be considered a “vocation,” must 
be prompted by the proper motives. As Cardinal Gibbons very 
well puts it, “The real indication of a heavenly call to the service 
of God is found in an attraction for the priesthood with the view 
of procuring His glory and the salvation of souls, and in a relish 
for the functions and duties by which this twofold object is to be 
attained.”* — 

This desire should not be a mere spasmodic act of the will). 
manifesting itself only on certain solemn occasions. But it should! 


* Cardinal Gibbons, ““Ambbassador of Christ,” Chap III. 
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be a fairly persevering inclination of the will toward the eccles- 
iastical state, 

“This inclination embraces an honest desire, an earnest good- 
will to perform with purity of intention the work of the ministry, 
though the details of that work may be as yet only imperfectly 
understood. The generous novice is filled with the sentiments of 
Saul when he exclaimed: ‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?’ .The attraction for the ecclesiastical state is not always 
very sensibly felt. It may even co-exist with a dread of its 
responsibilities, and with a natural repugnance for some of the 
duties of the ministry. This -repugnance will be gradually over- 
come by the sweet unction of God’s grace, by the consciousness of 
good accomplished, and by frequent repetition of the same acts.”* 


"3. PURE INTENTION. 


This desire to enter the ecclesiastical state, besides being 
permanent, must moreover be born of a’pure intention, if it is to 
be considered a vocation coming from God. A person who, hav- 
ing no relish for things spiritual, for earnest study, for retirement, 
etc., aspires to the holy priesthood, is evidently not actuated by 
the proper motives, but by a spirit of avarice, unlawful ambition 
or love of comfort. A prudent pastor will certainly not.encour- 
age the aspirations of a person of such disposition. 

If, on the contrary, you find a boy or young man who de- 
lights to live in a spiritual atmosphere; who is exact about the 
performance of his morning and evening prayers; who loves to 
serve at mass; who is a model in the frequent and devout recep- 
tion of the sacraments; who shuns the company of evil, foul- 
mouthed associates; who has an attraction for the state of vir- 
ginity ; who loves “the beauty of the house of God and the place 
where His glory dwelleth ;” who delights in reading good books; 
whose heart swells with emotion when he hears or reads of the 
heroic deeds of men who have labored faithfully in the vineyard 
of the Lord; who “would choose to be an abject in the house of 
God rather than dwell in the tabernacles of sinners” (Ps. 83, 11); 
who is desirous of doing at least something in the upbuilding of 


* “Ambassador of Christ,” Chap. ITT. 
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the kingdom of God on earth; who considers ‘the priesthood a 
state in which he can do more for the glory of God, the good of 
his fellowman, and for his own sanctification than in any other 
state of life—a young man imbued with these sentiments cer- 
tainly has strong indications of a divine vocation. 

It may be well to remark that we will very rarely find the 
dispositions enumerated implanted into the heart of the aspirant 
of the priesthood directly by God Himself. This would have to 
be considered an “extraordinary vocation.” God as a rule makes 
use of secondary agents, pastors and parents, to cultivate the 
germs that He has implanted in the young, innocent heart of His 
chosen servants. 

II. 


This leads us to the second part of our discourse: 

What means should pastors use to foster vocations in the 
youths entrusted to their care? 

1. The Fathers of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore © 
(N. 136) give some very practical instructions on this point: 

“Since a priest usually. is, in after life, what he gave promise 
in youth of becoming; and ‘a young man, according to his way, 
even when he is old, he will not depart from it’ (Prov. xxii. :6), 
it is certainly of great importance that the future ministers of the 
Church, from their tenderest years, be well grounded in piety and 
learning by the most careful study. Wherefore we exhort in the 
Lord and earnestly entreat pastors and other priests that they 
would diligently turn their minds to searching after and finding 
out, among the boys committed to their care, such as are fit for 
the ecclesiastical state and seem called to it. If they find any 
boys of good disposition, of pious inclination, of devout and gen- 
erous minds, and able to learn, who also give reasonable hopes 
that they will serve God continually in the sacred ministry, they 
should nourish the zeal of such; they should assiduously foster 
these precious germs of vocation; in.their parental charity they 
should instruct such boys in piety and in the elements of knowl- 
edge, incite them to study, and with solicitude shield them from 
the contagion of the world; they should admonish the parents 
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themselves that, provided the children show signs of a true voca- 
tion they (the parents )should religiously incline them towards 
the ecclesiastical state ; (parentes ipsos moneant ut filios dummodo 
signa verae vocationis ostendant, ad ingrediendum statum cler- 
icalem sancte inducant). Finally, they (the priests) should en- 
deavor to remove the obstacles which often arise from the poverty 
of the family.” 

It may be well for us to develop more fully the timely advice 
given in this instruction of the Baltimore Council : 

1. The Fathers admonish the pastors “to search after and 
find out, among the boys committed to their care, those who are 
fit for the ecclesiastical state.” This indicates “that the young 
boys are not supposed to know with any kind of certainty, 
whether they are called to the priesthood or not. They are to be 
assisted in this matter by the zeal and superior knowledge of those 
placed over them.” (“Quest. on Vocations,” p. 105.) 

There is a beautiful garden ; it is kept scrupulously free from 
weeds. Plants and flowers of every description are bursting forth 
to gladden the eye and heart of the owner of the garden; but 
there is one plant germinating there, planted by a strange hand, 
which is usually not found in ordinary gardens, and the nature of 
which he does not understand. An expert horticulturist, seeing 
this plant, tells the owner that this is the most valuable plant in 
the garden ; that special care must be’taken in its cultivation ; that 
it will then bring forth the most beautiful flowers and fruits, far 
more precious than all the others in the garden. The “expert 
horticulturist” is the zealous pastor. His eye, trained in the ob- 
servance of things spiritual, will soon detect the presence of the 
germs of a divine vocation. : 

2. The Fathers of the Council also indicate as special 
marks of the presence of a divine vocation “good disposition, 
pious inclination, devout and generous mid, and ability to learn.” 
Here you have enumerated in few words the requirements of a 
true vocation, as indicated in the first part of this paper. “Good 
disposition,” inherited from virtuous parents; “pious inclination,” 
manifesting itself in the freedom from. vicious habits and the 
practice of solid virtue; “devout and generous mind,” taking de- 
light in prayer, the frequent reception of the sacraments ; a mind 
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ready and anxious to do heroic things for the honor and glory of 
God and the welfare of one’s fellowman ; “ability to learn,” signi- 
fying the necessary talents. 

3. The Council says furthermore that pastors should as- 
siduously “foster these germs of vocation.” It also indicates how 
this should be done: 

(a) First, “Instruct such boys in piety.” The zealous pas- 
tor will devote special attention to these lambs of his flock. He 
will, above all, try to win their confidence. It will be well if he, 
’ from time to time, have a private talk with these boys, encourag- 
ing them in their good dispositions ; but he should beware, above 
all things, to create the impression in the minds of these boys that, 
because God has endowed them with a special gift, they are far 
superior to their companions. “Pride goeth before the fall,” and 
conceit has shattered many a vocation. It will be the pastor’s 
duty to build up solid virtue in these boys on a firm, concrete 
foundation of humility. Let him impress upon his germinating 
Levites “that they have this treasure” of divine vocation “in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency may be of the power of God, 
and not of us.” (II Cor., 4-7.) The prudent pastor will like- 
wise not make the serious mistake of permitting his special affec- 
tion for a boy to influence him in deciding that this boy must have 
a vocation for the priesthood. Let him be mindful of the words 
of Isaias (C. LXV., 12), “Vocavi et non respondistis, et quae 
nolui, elegistis.” 

As special means of instructing the future candidates for the 
priesthood in piety, the pastor will especially insist on regularity 
in prayer, special devotion to the Blessed Virgin. Mary, attendance 
at mass not only on Sundays and holy days, but also as fre- 
quently as feasible on week days; frequent confession and weekly 
or tri-weekly, or even daily, reception of holy‘communion: The 
pastor should supply these boys with books and reading matter 
especially adapted to their needs; certain well-written novels and 
lives of the saints, and ascetical books are to be given, and not 
only recommended, to such boys for their perusal. (See appendix 
for list of suitable books. ) 

These boys should especially be urged to pray that they may 
not lose their vocation ; that they should strenuously resist tempta- 
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tions against their, vocation, and always consult their confessor 
and congenial friends in matters pertaining to their vocation. 

(b) The Fathets of the Baltimore Council furthermore say, 
that pastors should “instruct these boys in the elements of knowl- 
edge and incite them to study.” Experience teaches that the most 
successful students in our seminaries and colleges are those who 
have had at least a short preparatory course in Latin at home 
under the guidance of the pastor. It often happens that a boy of 
only ordinary talents, entering a seminary without such brief 
preparatory training, easily becomes discouraged. We therefore 
highly recommend that the pastor either personally or through his 
assistant, give to his candidates for the seminary a course of 
instructions extending at least over several months. The per- 
sonal interest thus shown will be of invaluable aid to the aspirant 
to the priesthood, and at the same time it will afford the pastor an 
opportunity to learn the strong and weak points in his student’s 
character. 

(c) The Council of Baltimore furthermore says that pastors 
should “shield these boys from the contagion of the world.” The 
pastor will do this not only by leading the candidate into the 
various exercises of piety as indicated above, but. (a) by safe- 
guarding him against promiscuous, dangerous reading. Our boys 
of the seventh and eighth grades of the parochial schools often 
acquire a ravenous appetite for reading; this desire, laudable in 
itself, should be turned into the proper channels. (b) The pas- 
tor will, furthermore, have a watchful eye on the companions with 
whom his future Levite associates. “Evil companions corrupt 
good morals.” (c) I believe I can say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that our public high schools are slaughter-houses of divine 
vocations. A zealous pastor will, therefore, discourage the aspir- 
ant from entering such schools where his vocation is exposed to 
so many dangers; he will rather use every effort to send the boy 
to the seminary or to some good Catholic college, where the 
atmosphere is more congenial to the development of his divine 
calling. 


(d) The Fathers of the Council then furthermore utter 
these most important words: ‘Pastors should admonish parents 
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themselves that, provided the children show signs of a true voca- 
tion, they should religiously incline them towards the ecclesias- 
tical state.” I believe that this field only too often remains sadly 
uncultivated by many of our pastors. Deploring the lack of voca- 
tions, the same Council says: “We fear that the fault lies in 
great part with many parents who, instead of fostering the desire, 
so natural to the youthful heart, of dedicating itself to the service 
of God’s sanctuary, but too often impart to their children their 
own worldly-mindedness, and seek to influence their choice of 
a state of life by unduly exaggerating the difficulties and dan- 
gers of the priestly calling, and painting in too glowing colors 
the advantages of a secular life. To such parents we would 
most earnestly appeal, imploring them not to interfere with 
the designs of God on their children, when they perceive in 
them a growing disposition to attach themselves to the service 
of the altar. 

“If God rewards the youthful piety of your sons by calling 
them to minister in His sanctuary, the highest privilige He confers 
on man, do not endeavor to give their thought another direction. 
Do not present to your children the priesthood in any other light 
than as a sublime and holy state, having, indeed, most sacred 
duties and most serious obligations, but having also the promise 
of God’s grace to strengthen and sustain human weakness in 
their fulfillment and the divine blessing here and hereafter as 
their reward. To those whom God invites to codperate with Him 
in the most divine of all works, the salvation of souls, the words 
of Christ to his apostles are applicable: .‘Amen, I say to you, that 
you who have followed Me in the regeneration, when the Son of 
Man shall sit on the seat of His Majesty, you also shall sit on 
the twelve seats, judging the twelve tribes of Israel; and every 
one that hath left house, or brothers and sisters, or father or 
mother, or wife or children, or lands, for My name’s sake, shall 
receive a hundred-fold, and shall possess life everlasting.’ ” 

I believe that a great deal of good could be accomplished if 
every pastor would have at least one or two sermons every year 
on the question of vocation and on the dignity of the holy 
priesthood. The admonition of the Council, just quoted, could 
then be most forcibly brought home to the parents. 
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(e) The last admonition of the Council of Baltimore, di- 
rected to the priests, has reference to a most vital point: “The 
priests should endeavor to remove the obstacles which often arise 
from the poverty of the family.” 

The Church, following the footsteps of her Divine Founder, 
has always shown a predilection for the poor. Many of the most 
successful laborers in the vineyard of the Lord came from the 
ranks of the poor. The Council of Trent manifests a decided 
preference for those who are not blessed with earthly goods in 
her choice for ministers of the altar: ‘“Pauperum autem filios 
pracipue eligi vult.” 


There is no doubt that many a young man who felt a voca- 
tion to the holy priesthood failed to see the realization of his 
heart’s desire, because of the lack of the necessary funds for the 
prosecution of his studies. . 


Many otherwise zealous pastors are rather pessimistic on the 
point of giving financial aid to students, because experience has 
shown but too often that charity-students are, as a rule, quite 
unappreciative of, not to say ungrateful for, the assistance given 
them for the prosecution of their studies. And still, unless finan- 
cial aid is given, many a promising vocation will be “born to 
waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

What is to be done? In the first place, I think that a pastor 
should impress upon the parents of such a boy that, since God has 
honored them by choosing their child for the service of the sanc- 
tuary, it is their duty, and the duty of every member of the fam- 
ily, to show their appreciation of God’s predilection for their child 
by practicing economy and making the greatest sacrifices, so that 
at least a part of the necessary funds may be thus raised. 

Secondly, I think that in every parish where there are pros- 
pective candidates for the priesthood whose parents are too poor 
to defray all the college or seminary expenses, there should be 
established a “poor students’ fund.” The pastor will, of course, 
in all cases be the most liberal contributor towards this fund ; but 
his ingenuity will devise ways and means to interest members of 
his parish to give financial aid for this most laudable. purpose. 
This fund is to be replenished and increased annually. Now, I 
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do not believe it advisable to make an outright cash donation to 
students. A priest who has been quite successful in leading boys 
and young men to the service of the sanctuary has adopted the 
following plan. He makes a written contract with students who 
need financial assistance. I submit a copy of the contract or 
agreement : 


“T, the undersigned, hereby agree to refund to Rev. ........ 
all the money advanced to me during the 
time of my studies. This reimbursement is to commence one 
year after the completion or discontinuance of my studies, and is 
to be made in five annual installments, 20 per cent of the amount 
advanced to be repaid every year. Money advanced for my 
studies shall not draw any interest during the time of my studies, 
but I agree to pay interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum 
from the day of the discontinuance of my studies at the semin- 
ary or college on,all moneys received from Rev 
and not already repaid, until the whole amount is refunded.” 


The fulfillment of this contract is guaranteed by the parents. 
All money refunded goes into the “poor students’ fund.” 

Another means of giving financial aid-to our poor students, 
and thus fostering vocations—a means which has hitherto been 
too sadly neglected by the rank and file of our Catholics—is the 
establishing of endowments in our seminaries, colleges and uni- 
versities. If pastors would bring this subject to the attention of 
their people from time to time in their sermons, or when con- 
sulted at the time of the making of a will; or if they would urge 
this matter for the consideration of their societies, I am confident 
that beneficial results could be obtained. This question of endow- 
ing scholarships has been taken up with remarkable success by 
various federated societies in Wisconsin. It cannot be too highly 
recommended to all of our societies. How many of our so-called 
Catholic societies are dying of inanition? Inject new life into 
them by putting before them an object worthy of their most gen- 
erous efforts. 


*It may be remarked that such a contract is not binding before the law, but 
it is a matter of honor with the recipient of the favor. 
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Where students are made the beneficiaries of a college or 
seminary endowment fund, I believe it to be for the best interests 
of all parties concerned that provisions be made for a reimburse- 
ment of at least a part of these funds by such beneficiaries. 

Permit me now to point out a few more means for fostering 
vocations to the holy priesthood : 

11. Boys love an ideal. With some it is the soldier dressed 
in gaudy uniform; with others it is the brilliant statesman; with 
others the successful business man ; with the chosen few that ideal 
is the model priest. If we were at all times mindful of our ex- 
alted dignity as priests of the most high God; if it would be at 
all times our highest ambition to be worthy representatives of the 
eternal High Priest, what magnetic influence would we not exert 
over the young entrusted to our care! I venture the assertion 
that this feature of an ideal has been the most potent factor in 
leading our boysand young men to choose the eeclesiastical state. 
This being the case, I believe that the ranks of our model stu- 
dents could be doubled and trebled if all priests would strive to be 
models of sacerdotal perfection. They should be, as St. Paul 
says, “forma gregis,”’ avoiding at all times what might in the 
least “‘scandalize the little ones.” The rubrics and ceremonies 
should at all times be carried out with scrupulous accuracy ; the 
pastor should at all times give evidence of his zeal for. the house 
and glory of God. “Domine dilexi decorem domus tuae et locum 
habitationis gloriae tuae.” Then he will have the happiness of 
seeing that the highest ambition of the best boys entrusted to his 
care will be, “I want to be what Father N. N. is.” 

u1. Another means of great importance in cultivating voca- 
tions is the giving of annual or biennial retreats to the school 
children, at least to those of the higher grades. The proper end 
and aim of life will thus be brought prominently before the chil- 
dren. The priest will especially point out that money-making is 
not the highest aim in life. One or two conferences on the choice 
of a state of life are indispensable in a properly conducted 
retreat for children. 

1v. Another means which is but too often neglected is the 
proper catechetical instruction in our schools. It is to be re- 
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‘gretted that the most of our catechisms say nothing on the subject 

of “vocations.” Deharbe’s catechism has a chapter on this point, 
but the Baltimore catechism and many others are silent on this 
vital question. 

Priests should give thorough instructions to their pupils on 
this point. They may take as a guide in this important branch 
the little booklet published by a father of the Congregation of the 
Mission, entitled “Questions on Vocation.” This admirable little 
book also treats quite exhaustively the question of vocation to the 
religious state.’ It is a well-known fact that some priests frown 
upon the idea of encouraging vocations to the religious state. 
But if we are imbued with the spirit of the Church we will con- 
sider it our duty not only to encourage vocations to the priest- 
hood, but also to foster vocations to the religious state, where 
such vocations manifest themselves. 

v. It needs no proof that the teachers in our parochial 
schools, the brothers and sisters, exert a most powerful ififluence 
in molding the future career of the children entrusted to their 
care. The'ascetical training, which is a characteristic feature of 
our teaching orders, renders them especially well qualified to fos- 
ter vocations to the ecclesiastical state. A zealous pastor will, 
therefore, endeavor at all times to secure the codperation of the 
teachers in developing vocations to the holy priesthood. 


vi. A special means of fostering vocations was indicated by 
our divine Savior Himself. He says to His apostles ( Matt. ix, 37), 
“The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are few. Pray ye, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he send forth laborers into 
his harvest.” The zealous priest will pray frequently, fervently 
and devoutly for this intention. He will also admonish those who 
are entrusted to his care, especially at the recurrence of the ember- 
days, that these “days are set aside for the conferring of holy 
orders, and request the faithful to pray that the ordinandi may be 
according to God’s own heart.” (Stang, Past. Theol.) 

vir. Another means of fostering vocations that will be con- 
ceded to be of inestimable value is the encouragement that can be 
given by our Most Reverend Archbishops and Right Reverend 
Bishops in their pastoral letters, and especially in their sermons on 
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the occasion of conferring holy confirmation. But, as it would 
be presumptuous on my part to attempt to give advice to our 
superiors, I will pass over this point. 

vi. It might be well to say a word as to the pastor’s care 
for the student during vacation time. On this point I can do no 
better than quote the instruction contained in the admirable work, 
“Pastoral Theology,” by the late lamented Bishop Stang: 


“When the young aspirant returns from college or seminary 
to spend his vacation in your parish, the charge of his masters 
temporarily devolves on you. You must keep a vigilant eye on 
him, and be ever ready to assist him with your fatherly counsels 
and warnings. Many temptations beset the young candidate dur- 
ing vacation. He is loved and admired by all; he is the pride of 
the congregation, and the promising boast of friends and rel- 
atives. There is a period in his student’s life when he is liable to 
be haughty, carrying his head high, not exactly inflated with 
philosophy, but with harmless dreams and foolish flattery, when 
he is prone to stubbornness and to criticising the world for its 
ignorance and awkwardness. He is then in fieri. The Germans 
have invented an expressive name for such a being. They give 
him the classic appellation of mule (Maulesel). The priest must 
patiently ‘bear with his apparent insolence until the transition is 
finished and ihe young man finds his level. Should a young 
aspirant, however, show signs of a certain weakness towards 
feminine charms, or be fond of drinking intoxicating liquor, he 
should receive a serious warning not to trifle with his vocation, 
and if he does not seriously and speedily amend, he should be 
prevented from taking holy orders. A greater service is ren- 
dered to the Church in America by keeping one student from 
becoming a bad priest, than by assisting ten young men to become 
good priests. 

“As idleness is the mother of many evils, it would be dan- 
gerous for the vocation of the candidate to give himself up to 
absolute inertness during vacation. See that he attends your 
daily mass, and visits the Blessed Sacrament during the day. 
Give him some interesting books, and superintend his reading by 
talking to him on the contents. Let him assist you in teaching 
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catechism to boys. Train him to lofty ideas and plans. If there 
are plenty of priests in your diocese, encourage him to a universal 
zeal which looks to save souls anywhere. Frequently invite him 
to your table, where you can observe his manners, and perhaps 
correct them. Make an occasional excursion with him, and in 
short strive to make every vacation most pleasant and memorable 
to him. Above all, teach him, by word and example, to have an 
exalted idea and holy awe for the dignity of the priest: Inter 
Deum et hominem constitutus, minor Deo, major homine.” (In- 
noc. III.) (Stang, Pastoral Theol.) 

In connection with this point it may be well to observe that 
pastors should at all times preserve the proper sacerdotal decorum 
in the presence of students. There is an old saying that embodies 
a great deal of truth, “Familiarity begets contempt.” Many a 
vocation has been lost because of the lack of tact and prudence on 
the part of the clergy in their intercourse with students. 

Moreover, students returning from college or the seminary 
are prone to criticize their professors and superiors. A judicious 
pastor will not fail to administer a much-needed lesson to these 
critics ; but let the lesson be given “‘suaviter in modo sed fortiter 
in re.” 

CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion, let me appeal to my fellow-laborers in the vine- 
vard of the Lord, and earnestly exhort them to turn their atten- 
tion to this sadly neglected but most meritorious branch of their 
priestly ministration, viz., the fostering of vocations to the holy 
priesthood. St. John Chrysostom says: “Quid maius, quam 
animis moderari, quam adolescentulorum fingere mores? ‘Omni 
certe pictore cmni certe statuario, ceterisque huiusmodi omni- 
bus excellentiorem hunc duco, qui juvenum animos fingere non 
ignoret.” (Hom. 60 in 18 Matt.) If this be true of education in 
general, where will we find words to express the honor and re- 
ward awaiting those who are to select and mold and develop the 
future Levites of the Church of God? “Archbishop Lynch, of 
Toronto, is authority for the statement that the average priest 
secures the salvation of five thousand souls.” (Questions on 
Vocation, p 111.) If each pastor could secure but one worthy 
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successor in his priestly office, would this not be a source of con- 
solation when he closes his weary eyes in death? But why rest 
satisfied with securing one? “An aged and venerable priest of 
Orleans, France, when about to die, gave expression to this beau- 
tiful thought: ‘I am eighty-three and shall soon die; I have not 
done all the good I would, but one thing consoles me—I leave 
- after me thirty-three priests whom I have formed to the ecclesias- 
tical state ; they will do better than I have done.’ 

“One of these thirty-three, on the silver jubilee of his priest- 
hood, had around him twenty-five priests in whom he, in turn, 
had fostered vocations to the ecclesiastical state. He had been a 

- disciple of the aged priest, who on the day of his ordination said 
tohim: ‘Always have pupils in your presbytery; you will be their 
angel, and they will be yours.’” (Quest. on Vocat., chap. xxi.) 

May God inspire many of our pastors to emulate the zeal of 
these priests. 

But I hear some one say: ‘Our diocese is well supplied with 
earnest laborers; we have no need of more priests,” No need of 
more priests? Look beyond the confines of your own diocese. 
Are not the zealous bishops of the South and West clamoring for 
students and priests? And in our newly-acquired territorial pos- 
sessions, is there no need of zealous priests there? “Ecce quomodo 
non dormit inimicus.” The coffers of the Protestant denomina- 
tions are opened and millions of dollars are spent to pervert the 
Catholics from the faith. No need of priests? Did you not hear 
the stirring appeal of the Archbishop of Manila, sent out a few 
weeks ago: “Send us priests.” No need of priests? Behold the 
countless multitudes that are still groping in darkness and in the 
shadows of death. The imperative need of the hour is that we 
cultivate the missionary spirit among the youths entrusted to our 
care. Among the boys confided to your charge there may be a 
future St. Francis Xavier who is destined to convert millions to 
the true faith. 

‘Christ has unfurled His victorious banner ; He calls upon us 
to lead His hosts to victory. But, more than this, He appeals to 
us to man His armies with trusted leaders :— 
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“The combat deepens—on, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory”—beyond “the grave.” 


Works consulted in the preparation of the treatise, Voca- 
tions to The Priesthood.—Doss, “Thoughts and Counsels for 
Young Men;” “Questions on Vocation,” by a priest of the Con- 
gregation of the Mission; Krier, Der Beruf; Stang, “Pastoral 
Theology ;” Keatinge, “The Priest, His Character and Work ;” 
“Lex Levitarum,” by the Bishop of Newport; Gibbons, “Ambas- 
sador of Christ ;” Nilles, “De Vocatione ;” “Christian Education, 
or Duties of Parents,” by Becker; “Lectiones in Usum Cleri,” 
anonymous ; “Choice of a State of Life,” Rossignoli, S. J.; Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review, vol. III, 169; vol. XIV, p. 208; vol. 
XV, p. 426; vol. XIX, p. 537; “Paradise on Earth,” Nadal. 


APPENDIX. 


In the above treatise on “Vocations to the Priesthood,” reference is 
twice made to the supplying of good reading matter to the prospective 
candidates for Holy Orders, once in reference to the “germinating candi- 
dates,” the school-children, and again in regard to students on vacation. 

In the selection of books for this purpose the pastor will necessarily 
be guided by the tastes, mental qualifications and proficiency of the respect- 
ive candidates. 

We herewith submit two lists of books from which a judicious selec- 
tion may be made: 


I. BOOKS FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
I. Ficrion AND OTHER Books. 


Tales of the Angels, F. W. Faber; Coina, A. H. Dorsey; Ridingdale 
Stories, Rev. D. Bearne, S. J.; Wild Times, C. M. Cadell; Tales of Mt. 
St. Bernard, W. H. Anderdon, S. J.; Flora, the Roman Martyr, Anony- 
mous; Fabiola’s Sisters, A. ‘C. Clarke; all the works of the Rev. J. E. 
Copus, S. J.; Vocation of Edward Conway, M. F. Egan; The Martyr of 
Golgotha, Enrique P. Esrich; all the works of Rev. F. J. Finn, S. J.; 
Priest’s Blessing, Dan Flynn; A Modern Galahad, A. M. Grange; Secret 
of Fougereuse, Louis I. Guiney; Romance of a Vocation, Aleydis Ingle- 
sant; Monk’s Pardon, Raoul de Navary; Soldier of the Cross, Kathleen 
O’Meara; Martyrs of the Coloseum, Rev. A. J. O’Reilly; Fabiola, Card. 
Wiseman; Lamp of the Sanctuary, Card. Wiseman. 
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2. BrocrapPHy. 
1. Fiction anp OTHER Books. 


People’s Martyr, St. Thomas a Becket, Elisabeth M. Stewart; Lives 
of the Saints of the Society of. Jesus, Rev. Fr. Goldie, S. J.; Life of St. 
Aloysius, V. Cepari, S. J.; The Cure of Ars, Kathleen O’Meara; Lives of 
the Saints, by Mary Mannix; Life of Christ, Mother Loyola; Child of 
God, Mother. Loyola; Soldier of Christ, Mother Loyola; Acts of the 
Early Martyrs; Life of St. Stanislaus, E. H. Thompson; Life of St. John 
Berchmans, Rev. F. Goldie, S. J.; History of the Catholic Church, Eng- 
lish Sisters, N. D.; Alexis Villie, Lady Herbert; Flowers from the 
Catholic Kindergarten, Hattler, S. J. 


II. BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 
1. Fiction. 


Callista, Card. Newman; Loss and Gain, Card. Newman; After Weary 
Years, Archbp. C. O’Brien; My New Curate, Rev. P. Sheehan; all the 
works of Father Spillmann, S. J.; Hidden Gem, Card. Wiseman; novels 
written by Father Benson; In the Brave Days of Old, Dom Bede Camm; 
First Mass and Other Stories, Colema; Story of the Rosary, Dobre; 
Stories of the Seven Sacraments, Dobre; Sephora, or Rome and Jerusalem, 
Rev. J. Donohue. 

2. BrocRAPHy. 


Life of Rev. Charles Nerinx; England’s Cardinals, Dudley Baxter; 
English Martyrs Under Henry VIII and Elizabeth; Our Martyrs, Rev. 
D..Murphy, >. J.; Japanese Martyrs of the S. J., Rev. J. Broecheart, S. J.; 
Lives of the Saints, F. W. Faber, D. D.; Recollections of the Four Last 
Popes, Card. Wiseman; St. Anthony of Padua, Charles Warren Stoddard; 
Life of St. Ignatius, Bartoli; Life of Father Jogues, Rev. F. Martin, S. J.; 
Life of St. Patrick, W. B. Morris; Life of Augustus Law, Ellis Schreiber ; 
Life of Alexis Clerc, Ellis Schreiber; Life of Rev. Judge, S. J., by his 
brother, Rev. Judge; Life of St. Francis de Sales; Life of St. Charles 
. Borromeo; Life of St. Leonard of Port Maurice; Life of Bl. Anthony 
Baldinucci, S. J.; Life of. St. Francis of Assisi; Life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Kavanaugh; Life of St. Bruno; Life of St. Dominic; Life of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori, Berthe; Life of Father de Smedt, the Indian Mission- _ 
ary; Life of Philip Neri; Life of Card. Newman, Barry; Life of Dom 
Bosco, Lady Martin; Life of Father Damien, translated by Tauvel; Life 
of Las Casas, translated by Trauvel; A Precursor of St. Philip, Annabel 
Kerr; Life of Card. Manning, Pressense; Life of St. Paschal Baylon, 
Staniforth, O. M. Cap.; Life of St. Vincent de Paul; Life of St. Francis 
Xavier; A Noble Priest, Dr. Salzmann, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rainer; Catholic 
biographies published by the Catholic Truth Society of London. 
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3. ASCETICAL AND OTHER Works. 


Spiritual Combat, Scupoli; Philothea, St. Francis de Sales; Spirit of 
St. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Belli; Christian Perfection, Rodrigues;- 
First Lessons in the Science of the Saints, Rev. R. J. Meyer, S. J.; A 
Short Rule and Daily Exercise, Blosius; Devotion to the B. V. M., St. 
Leonard of Port Maurice; Thoughts for All Times, Msgr. J. Vaughan; 
Earth to Heaven, Msgr. J. Vaughan; Divine Life of the Most Bl. V. 
Mary, Ven. Mary of Agreda; Life of the B. V. M. in North America, 
McLeod; In His Courts, Wignat, S. J.; Letters to Young Men, Lacor- 
daire; Lectures for Boys, Doyle, O. S. B.; Ye Are Christ’s, Rev. J. Rick- 
aby, S. J.; Great Catholic Laymen, Horgan; Under the Cedars and Stars, 
Rev. P. A. Sheehan; All for Jesus, Faber; Youths’ Directory; Manual of 
Vacation. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. TrERNEY: These two very able papers seem to me to have covered 
the ground very thoroughly and to be full of suggestions. A word per- 
haps may be added, about the home; for the first seminary is the home. 
If the home be a home of religion, a home of peace and prayer, of respect 
for the priesthood and respect for the pastor, then the vocation runs no 
risk; but where there is little of the spirit of religion, or where, even 
though there is a certain degree of piety, there is also a spirit of criticism, 
a habit of criticising priests, we cannot expect a vocation to flourish. 


Dr. SELINGER: In a good home, of course, a vocation is not lost; 
but the pastor ought not to neglect those exceptional cases where a vocation 
seems to be developing in a home that is not as favorable as it should be 
to a budding vocation. Experience shows that vocations are well fostered 
in preparatory seminaries and even in mixed colleges. I may remark, in 
regard to this matter of vocation, what we all know perfectly well, but 
which has not, I believe, been stated here today;that a vocation being 
something divine, coming from God, the office of a priest is simply to 
discover where God has probably put the germ of this divine calling, and 
then to foster it. 


Dr. HeFFron: It is agreed, that for the fostering of a vocation at- 
tendance at daily mass is-very important; but there has been question of 
making it compulsory at mixed colleges. One opinion insists on it; an- 
other concedes much to the reluctance of certain students. Inquiries, I 
think, show that it is best not to enforce daily attendance; compulsory 
religion is not very graciously accepted. When the student leaves such 
a regime, there is danger he will think he has had enough religion. ~ 


FatHER GorMAN: At St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, daily mass is 
not optional; and it seems to me that the college is right in this matter. 
The students should be taught practically the importance of the mass; 
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the adorable sacrifice should be loved by them. So daily attendance is 
regarded as something to be expected of all; and I have seen no ill results 
come from the system. Some, naturally, are more devout than others, but 
there has been no difficulty in obtaining a willing observance of the rule; 
and we believe, from observing our boys, that it has a very beneficial 
effect on their character and turns the thoughts of many earnestly to the 
service of the altar. 











